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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


1 Introduction to the Study 


It has been widely claimed or accepted among New Testament textual crit- 
ics that the earliest centuries of textual transmission for the texts that now 
comprise the New Testament were characterized by “freedom,” “fluidity,” “insta- 
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wildness,” “chaos,” “lack of 
control,” etc.! Although these claims have differed in regard to when the text 
was most unstable, most seem to agree that the period in question is that 
which roughly preceded the fourth century or the time of Constantine and the 
Council of Nicaea. This study is an inquiry into the validity of this general char- 
acterization of New Testament textual transmission up to the fourth century, in 


bility,’ “laxity,” “proneness to error,” “carelessness, 


which a fresh approach is applied to one relevant body of evidence, namely, the 
second- and third-century Greek manuscript witnesses to the Gospel of John. 


2 Major Approaches to the Early Papyri 


Two of the most formidable textual critics of the twentieth century, Eldon 
Epp and Kurt Aland, have asserted the importance of the early New Testa- 
ment papyri. Epp has remarked, “there is virtually unanimous agreement that 
the New Testament papyri not only are textual criticism’s greatest treasure 
but also its best hope for ‘cracking’ the textual ‘code’ and breaking through to 
the original text” (with “original text” being placed in inverted commas and 
its use critiqued and heavily nuanced in subsequent publications).? He has 
more recently asserted, “the early periods are of greatest interest and impor- 


1 Specific examples are cited later in this Introduction. 

2 EldonJ. Epp, "Decision Points in Past, Present, and Future New Testament Textual Criticism," 
in Perspectives on New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays, 1962-2004 (NovTSup 16; 
Leiden: Brill, 2005), 281; for issues related to “original text,’ see idem, “The Multivalence of the 
Term ‘Original Text’ in New Testament Textual Criticism,” HTR 92 (1999): 245-281; Michael 
W. Holmes, “From ‘Original Text’ to ‘Initial Text’: The Traditional Goal of New Testament 
Textual Criticism in Contemporary Discussion,’ in The Text of the New Testament in Contempo- 
rary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis (2nd ed., eds. B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes; 
NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 637-688. 
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tance in textual criticism, for manuscripts up to around 600 are primary in 
isolating the earliest attainable text"? He has pointed out that the early papyri 
were, however, under-utilized throughout the twentieth century because they 
were inconsistent with established theories, overshadowed by the later uncials, 
largely fragmentary, and perceived as only reflecting the text in Egypt.* In his 
attempt to use the papyri to identify early “textual clusters,” Epp has convinc- 
ingly shown through the “dynamic” movement of people, ideas, and corre- 
spondence in and around Middle Egypt that the text in Egypt can be taken as 
reflective of the forms and character of the New Testament text in the larger 
Mediterranean world.5 Kurt Aland, although opposed to Epp's idea of early 
text-types, has given the papyri *automatic significance" because they bring us 
back as far as the second century.® 

Additionally, Larry Hurtado, in particular, has argued for the importance of 
the second- and third-century papyri as the “earliest Christian artifacts" and 
draws attention to certain physical features such as the use of the codex and 
the presence of nomina sacra, the staurogram, corrections, and readers' aids 
as important evidence for the early transmission and use of Christian texts." 
The textual transmission evidenced in these earliest extant witnesses is the 
primary focus of a somewhat recent work edited by Charles Hill and Michael 


3 Eldon J. Epp, “Are Early New Testament Manuscripts Truly Abundant?” in Israel's God and 
Rebecca's Children: Christology and Community in Early Judaism and Christianity: Essays in 
Honor of Larry W. Hurtado and Alan F. Segal (eds. D.B. Capes et al.; Waco: Baylor University 
Press, 2007), 88. 

4 Eldon]. Epp, “The New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts in Historical Perspective,” in To Touch 
the Text: Biblical and Related Studies in Honor of Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J. (eds. M.P. Horgan and 
PJ. Kobelski; New York: Crossroads, 1989), 274-284. See also idem, "The Papyrus Manuscripts 
of the New Testament," in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, especially 16— 
22. 

5 Eldon J. Epp, “New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts and Letter Carrying in Greco-Roman 
Times, in The Future of Early Christianity: Essays in Honor of Helmut Koester (ed. B.A. Pearson; 
Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 35-56. 

6 Kurt Aland, Studien zur Überlieferung des Neuen Testaments und seines Textes (ANTF 2; Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1967) 93; idem, "The Significance of the Papyri for Progress in New Testa- 
ment Research," in The Bible in Modern Scholarship (ed. J.P. Hyatt; Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1965), 332; Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to 
the Critical Editions and to the Theory and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (2nd ed., trans. 
E.F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 93: “Of special importance are the early papyri ... 
these have an inherent significance for New Testament textual studies because they witness 
to a situation before the text was channelled into major text types in the fourth century.’ 

7 Larry W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006). 
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Kruger that is devoted to the early New Testament text, with contributions from 
a wide array of experts in early New Testament papyri and related text-critical 
and historical topics.$ 

In light of their importance, there have been several major approaches to 
the study of the earliest New Testament papyri. First, Epp has emphasized their 
significance for establishing a theory and history of the early New Testament 
text.? His purpose has been to argue for the quantitative comparison of these 
earliest witnesses, one with another and with later majuscules, in order to 
pinpoint the earliest recognizable text-types.!? Epp has called his approach a 
"trajectory method" in which he uses the papyri to identify "textual clusters" 
or "textual groups" and then "streams" or "trajectories" running throughout the 
manuscript tradition.! In 1989 he attempted to classify individual papyri into 
one of four textual groups (A, B, C and D), each based on one or two of the 
major majuscules.!? 

Second, in a chapter-length study published in 2002, Barbara Aland ex- 
pressed her desire to establish the methodological basis upon which the early 
fragmentary papyri can be assessed, valued, and thus used in New Testament 
textual criticism.? In her judgment, the pressing questions include scribal 
habits, rate of error, and any textual affinities that may be detected. Colwell's 
method in which only singular readings are studied is deemed by Aland to be 


8 Charles E. Hill and Michael J. Kruger, eds., The Early Text of the New Testament (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2012). 

9 Eldon J. Epp, “The Twentieth Century Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism,’ JBL 
93 (1974): 390-401; idem, "A Continuing Interlude in New Testament Textual Criticism?" 
HTR 73 (1980): 138-151; idem, “Decision Points,” 278-282; idem, "The New Testament 
Papyrus Manuscripts,” 261-288; idem, “The Significance of the Papyri for Determining the 
Nature of the New Testament Text in the Second Century: A Dynamic View of Textual 
Transmission," in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century: Origins, Recensions, Text, and 
Transmission (ed. W.L. Petersen; CJA 3; Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989), 
713103. 

10 Epp, “The New Testament Papyrus Manuscripts,” 288. 

11 Epp, “Significance,” 84-100. 

12 Epp, “Significance,” 100. He has most recently reflected, “This A, B, C, D scheme did not 
find broad acceptance ... though I still use it" ("Textual Clusters: Their Past and Future in 
New Testament Textual Criticism,’ in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, 
556). 

13 Barbara Aland, “Kriterien zur Beurteilung kleinerer Papyrusfragmente des Neuen Testa- 
ments,' in New Testament Textual Criticism and Exegesis. Festschrift J. Delobel (ed. A. De- 
naux; BETL 161; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2002). 
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an insufficient approach to the smaller fragmentary papyri.!^ She contends that 
by treating only singular readings, a number of other, useful readings are left 
out, which may have been introduced by the individual scribe, and there are, in 
comparison with the more extensive papyri studied by Colwell, too few singular 
readings in the smaller fragments. Her approach involves four features: 1) the 
inclusion of all variants—singulars and those shared with other witnesses; 2) 
a collation based on NA?” as the initial text (hypothetischer Ausgangstext) of 
the manuscript tradition and a comparison of readings with co-witnesses for 
the purpose of identifying possible textual groups (which she finds unlikely 
in most cases) and discerning whether variants were inherited or created; 3) 


» & 


a classification as "strict," “normal,” “free” due to carelessness or “free” due to 
editorial interventions based on the tolerance of error reflected in the papyrus; 
and, 4) a consideration of the total number of variation-units in the section of 
text attested by the papyrus in her assessment and classification. 

Aland uses her method in that study to assess fifteen recently published 
fragmentary papyri. She treats all variants from NA?” and then tries to deter- 
mine which of these are likely to have originated with the individual scribe 
who copied the papyrus, so that she can discuss the manner of transmission. In 
this process, she notes relationships with other witnesses and any textual form 
or group to which the papyrus may have belonged. If no pattern of affinity is 
apparent, then many of the readings with only slight support are said to derive 
from the scribe himself. In her attempt to classify each papyrus, she devotes 
some space to the nature and seriousness of variants, making observations on 
recurring errors and intentionality. 

Aland later applied her method, although more loosely, to all second- and 
third-century fragmentary papyri of the Gospel of John, adding P from the 
fourth century and excluding the extensive P66 and P7516 As in her previ- 
ous article, she contends that the early fragmentary papyri, unlike the exten- 
sive "great papyri, do not supply enough data to perform a full-scale study 
of scribal habits, to draw precise distinctions between inherited and created 
readings, and to trace already known textual forms present in the majuscules 


14 Cf. Ernest C. Colwell, “Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of the Text of P45, P66, 
P75,” in Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament (NTTS 9; Leiden: 
Brill, 1969), 106-124. 

15 B. Aland, “Kriterien,” 2. 

16 B. Aland, "Der textkritische und textgeschichtliche Nutzen früher Papyri, demonstriert am 
Johannesevangelium,’ in Recent Developments in Textual Criticism: New Testament, Other 
Early Christian and Jewish Literature (eds. W. Weren and D.-A. Koch; STAR 8; Assen: van 
Gorcum, 2003), 19-38. 
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back to an earlier time (as can be accomplished with P’° and B). Thus, by utiliz- 
ing her previously outlined method, she wants to answer the question, “wozu 
nützt die große Menge der kleinen Papyri?" [^Of what use is the great quan- 
tity of small papyri?”].!” Before providing a brief evaluation of each papyrus, 
she explicitly states the objective of her study: "Ziel ist es, den Wert der frühen 
fragmentarischen Papyri im Rahmen der Gesamtüberlieferung des Johanne- 
sevangeliums zu bestimmen" [The aim is to determine the value of the early 
fragmentary papyri within the framework of the overall tradition of the Gospel 
of John."]!$ 

For each papyrus treated in this brief assessment, Aland lists variation-units 
for which the papyrus is extant and specifically addresses readings that devi- 
ate from NA?”. If she cannot discern a pattern of agreement with co-witnesses 
in the variants of the papyrus, then she interprets them as having likely arisen 
from the individual copyist, or from the Vorlage but without connection to any 
kind of textual group. Accordingly, if no affinity can be determined, then it 
appears that the manuscript as a whole, in light of all its deviations, is judged 
on the basis of its nearness to NA?” without much further commentary or dis- 
tinction regarding the origin of its variants. Where an otherwise careful papyrus 
contains afew careless mistakes, these mistakes are regarded, especially if there 
is moderate support from other witnesses, as inherited from the Vorlage. Aland, 
therefore, attempts to make observations about the probable origin of variants 
appearing in each papyrus, while also recognizing the uncertainty inherent 
in this endeavor. Her assessment of variants includes brief discussion of their 
nature, significance, and intentionality. She concludes by noting the important 
variants covered and the overall closeness to NA?” exhibited.!? 

Third, Barbara Aland's former doctoral student, Kyoung Shik Min, has uti- 
lized and extended her approach in his study of the early fragmentary papyri 
and one majuscule of the Gospel of Matthew up to the beginning of the fourth 
century.?? He engages with each manuscript under three headings: 1) Text and 
Apparatus; 2) Analysis; and, 3) Conclusion. Under "Text and Apparatus," he pro- 
vides a transcription of the papyrus and an accompanying apparatus based 
on NA2”. He presents the reading of the papyrus, or the lack thereof, for each 
variation-unit in NA7", and he adds singular, sub-singular, or narrowly attested 


17 B. Aland, "Nutzen," 19. 

18 B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 20. 

19  B.Aland, “Nutzen,” 36, 37. 

20 Kyoung Shik Min, Die früheste Überlieferung des Matthäusevangeliums (bis zum 3./4. Jh.): 
Edition und Untersuchung (ANTF 34; Berlin and New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2005). 
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readings from the papyrus that are not treated in that apparatus. Under "Anal- 
ysis" he begins by supplying important palaeographical and bibliographical 
information. He then launches into his own text-critical analysis by statistically 
noting the extent to which the papyrus deviates from the text of NA?” in light 
of the total number of variation-units for that portion of text, and he notes the 
number of singular or sub-singular readings that he has added to his analy- 
sis. He then proceeds to list and discuss all deviations from NA?" by classifying 
them twice, into two separate categories. The first includes the four formal cat- 
egories of variation, and each is given with its percentage of occurrence in the 
papyrus: additions, omissions, transpositions, and substitutions.?! The second 
category provides further text-critical detail about type and/or origin: correc- 
tions, orthography, nonsense readings, singular readings, and harmonizations. 
His "Analysis" section concludes with a discussion of textual character, where 
he reconstructs the Vorlage by distinguishing between inherited and created 
readings and comments on textual affinity, proximity to the initial text (Aus- 
gangstext = NA?^), and the overall nature of deviations in terms of carelessness, 
intentionality, etc. He excludes singular and sub-singular readings as well as 
those that are narrowly attested / nearly sub-singular from his assessment of 
textual character, since he judges that these were likely creations of the scribe. 
He briefly classifies both the text and the individual scribe's activity as “strict,” 
“normal,” or “free” (or in one case “very free"). 

Under “Conclusion” Min numerically lists the major points that constitute 
the fruit of his previous analysis, and he elaborates on his classifications of the 
papyrus with respect to the accuracy of the scribe who copied it (Uberliefer- 
ungsweise) and the textual quality of the Vorlage that underlies it (Textqualität). 
He also takes this opportunity, in response to the work of Bart Ehrman,?? to 
make note of the presence or absence of intentional, dogmatic alterations.?? 
At the end of Min’s study, all fourteen manuscripts treated in his analysis are 
listed in a table with two classifications corresponding to his two categories of 
Überlieferungsweise and Textqualität.2* 


21 See Gordon D. Fee, “On the Types, Classification, and Presentation of Textual Variation,’ 
in Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (eds. E.J. Epp and 
G.D. Fee; SD 45; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 63: “all variation is one of four kinds: 
addition, omission, substitution, transposition." 

22 See Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological 
Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (2nd ed. updated with a new afterword; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2011). 

23 Min, Die früheste Überlieferung, 47. 

24 Min, Die früheste Überlieferung, 272. 
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Fourth, James Royse in his meticulously researched 2008 monograph, Scri- 
bal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri, builds upon Colwell's study of 
the scribal habits of P*5, P66, and P75 by examining the singular readings of the 
six extensive early New Testament papyri in order to determine, as precisely 
as possible, the scribal habits behind each manuscript, and thus to refine our 
understanding of transcriptional probability.2° Much of the literature concern- 
ing scribal habits and transcriptional probability, according to Royse, has not 
evidenced sufficient objectivity and methodological rigor. Similar to Colwell, 
but going beyond his use of Tischendorf? to verify singularity,? Royse attempts 
to offer "a carefully formulated and implemented methodology." In his treat- 
ment of the singular readings in P45, P46, P47, P66, P72, and P75, covering a range 
of New Testament books, Royse sheds light on how variants arose and on scribal 
attitudes towards the text in the earliest period with extant manuscript evi- 
dence. 

For each papyrus, Royse introduces the manuscript, treats corrections, and 
then lists orthographic and nonsense singulars before laying out "significant 
singulars" The latter are listed under the categories of Omissions (includ- 
ing Leaps), Additions, Transpositions (including Transpositions as Corrected 
Leaps), Substitutions (including Prefixes, Proper Names, Pronouns, Cases of 
Nouns), and Conflations. Where applicable, singular readings are also listed 
under the categories of Harmonization to Parallels, Harmonization to Context, 
Harmonization to General Usage, and Theological Changes. He concludes his 
study of each papyrus with a brief summary of its characteristic transmission 
features.?® Royse also makes a strong case for abandoning the criterion of lec- 
tio brevior potior, at least for the period covered by the early papyri, by showing 
that these scribes were much more likely to omit than they were to add.?? 


25 James R. Royse, Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (NTTSD 36; Leiden: 
Brill, 2008). 

26 Constantin von Tischendorf, ed., Novum Testamentum Graece (8th ed., 2 vols; Leipzig: 
Giesecke and Devrient, 1869-1872) (hereafter referred to as Tischendorf?). 

27 Royse, Scribal Habits, 3. 

28  Royse,Scribal Habits, 197, 357, 397, 544, 614, 704. 

29 Royse, Scribal Habits, 705-736; for a discussion of this criterion and the secondary liter- 
ature, see Eldon J. Epp, "Traditional 'Canons' of New Testament Textual Criticism: Their 
Value, Validity, and Viability,” in The Textual History of the Greek New Testament: Changing 
Views in Contemporary Research (eds. K. Wachtel and M.W. Holmes; SBLTCS 8; Atlanta: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 2011), 79-127. 


8 CHAPTER 1 
3 My Question and Approach 


Moving from major approaches to the papyri, we now come to the specific issue 
thatIintend to address with the method outlined in this introduction, namely, 
the level of fluidity and stability in New Testament textual transmission in the 
second and third centuries. It is helpful to begin this introductory discussion by 
looking at Hort's assessment of textual transmission in these earliest centuries, 
since many of the later arguments and descriptive terms find early expression 
here. At the center of Hort's view of early New Testament transmission charac- 
ter was his understanding of the antiquity and near ubiquity of the “‘Western’” 
text, whose primary representative among Greek manuscripts at least for the 
Gospels and Acts is Codex Bezae, the characteristics of which he took to be typi- 
cal of the early period.?? In Hort's judgment, this free text (markedly paraphras- 
tic, unscrupulous, interpolated, harmonized, and intermingled with other tra- 
ditions and sources)?! developed early and was widespread, and thus repre- 
sented the attitudes and practices associated with the reproduction of New 
Testament documents that dominated the 'Ante-Nicene' period.?? This "early 
Western inundation" resulted in large-scale corruption during the second and 
third centuries, and its text enjoyed widespread (though not exclusive) accep- 
tance and usage outside of Alexandria, where the "Neutral" text was more 
carefully preserved, albeit with "Alexandrian" changes less severe than their 
“Western’” contemporaries.?? It is due to this historical reconstruction, one 
in which a heavily corrupted text typified the early period, that Hort spoke of 
"early textual laxity" or "licence in transcription" when describing the character 
of pre-fourth-century textual transmission.?^ 

Reverberations of Hort's portrayal and language used to characterize trans- 
mission in these earliest centuries can be seen from a sampling of comments 
and arguments that have since been made by a number of leading researchers 
in the discipline. According to Colwell, "in the early centuries of the New Tes- 


30 Brooke F. Westcott and Fenton J.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek. Intro- 
duction, Appendix (Cambridge and London: MacMillan, 1881-1882), 148-149. 

31 Hort, Introduction, 120-126. 

32 Hort, Introduction: “during that part of the Ante-Nicene period of which we have any direct 
knowledge ‘Western’ texts were at least dominant in most churches of both East and West 
...” (126); “The earliest readings which can be fixed chronologically belong to it. As far as 
we can judge from extant evidence, it was the most widely spread text of Ante-Nicene 
times ..." (120). 

33 Hort Introduction, 129. 

34 Hort, Introduction, 7, 9. 
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tament period accurate copying was nota common concept,’ and “The general 
nature ofthe text in the earliest period (to A.D. 300) has long been recognized as 
‘wild, ‘uncontrolled,’ ‘unedited’ ”35 Barbara Aland affirms the general assump- 
tion that “in the fourth/fifth century there was a higher degree of precision 
in copying than was characteristic of earlier periods" (but see quote from the 
Alands below).36 Ehrman identifies "the period of the wildest variation" as that 
“prior to the fourth century?" While his main comparison seems to be between 
the “high Middle Ages" and previous periods of textual transmission in general, 
he regards the period before the fourth century as particularly fluid and unsta- 
ble.38 Royse expresses his general acceptance of this characterization as well, 
and in the course of his summary, he adduces a number of supporting quotes 
from leading figures in New Testament textual criticism.?? He concludes, “It is 
certainly plausible that scribal habits in the pre-300 period may have differed 
significantly from those of later times."^? George D. Kilpatrick, with his empha- 
sis on early Atticistic corruption, places the period of freedom before 200 C.E.*! 

Some who support this general characterization of early fluidity, most nota- 
bly Helmut Koester, William Petersen, and David Parker, have maintained that 
our earliest extant papyri are the product of a late second-century Alexandrian 
recension and are thus too late to serve as indicators of previous transmission 
attitudes and practices.*? Koester and Petersen, then, underscore textual dif- 


35  Emest C. Colwell, “Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program,” in Studies, 166 n. 3. 

36 Barbara Aland, “The Significance of the Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri in Early Church 
History,’ in The Earliest Gospels: The Origins and Transmission of the Earliest Christian 
Gospels—The Contribution of the Chester Beatty Gospel Codex P45 (ed. C. Horton; JSNTSup 
258; London: T&T Clark, 2004), 18-119 n. 43. 

37 Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 343. 

38 Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption: “Fourth- and fifth-century manuscripts differ significantly 
both from one another and from later Byzantine witnesses. Go back even further and 
things become relatively uncontrolled and hectic. The early papyri are in a different 
textual universe" (342); cf. 49 n. 92 ("The fluidity of the textual tradition in the early period 
of transmission"), 324 (“the instability of the text in the early centuries"), 29, 31-33. 

39 Royse, Scribal Habits, 19-31. 

40 Royse, Scribal Habits, 30. But see my discussion of Royse's analysis of P45 and P® at the 
end of this Introduction. 

41 George D. Kilpatrick, “Atticism and the Text of the Greek NT,” in Neutestamentliche Auf- 
sdtze: Festschrift für Prof. Josef Schmid zum 70. Geburtstag (eds. J. Blinzler, O. Kuss, and 
F. Mussner; Regensburg: Pustet, 1963), 128. 

42 Helmut Koester, “The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century,” in Petersen, 
Gospel Traditions in the Second Century, 19-37; William L. Petersen, “What Text Can New 
Testament Textual Criticism Ultimately Reach?” in New Testament Textual Criticism, Exe- 
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ferences between citations in early patristic writers, particularly Justin Martyr, 
and the readings in current critical editions based on the Greek manuscript 
evidence as proof of the freedom characteristic of what they regard as this pre- 
recensional state of transmission.*? Parker explains that “the free-text form of 
Codex Bezae” is “as old as the second-century” and that it, in conjunction with 
the Old Syriac, Old Latin, and early patristic sources, reflects more broadly the 
kind of loose and “living” transmission practiced in that period.** 

Other scholars have challenged these characterizations. Frederik Wisse has 
noted the lack of evidence for the view that “in the pre-canonical period scribes 
were less hesitant to take liberties with the text," and instead contends, "there is 
no basis to assume that the early, poorly attested history of the transmission of 
the text was governed by factors different from those operative in the canoni- 
cal period.’*5 Kurt and Barbara Aland's handbook of textual criticism, although 
often cited by those who point to or support this view of widespread careless- 
ness, laxity, or freedom in the earliest centuries, appears actually to argue to the 
contrary: 


p45, P46, P66, and a whole group of other manuscripts offer a "free" text, 
i.e., a text dealing with the original text in a relatively free manner with 
no suggestion of a program of standardization ... Some have gone so far 
as to interpret these "free" texts as typical of the early period. But this 
cannot be correct, as fresh collation of all the manuscripts of the early 
period by the Institute for New Testament Textual Research has shown. 
The "free" text represents only one of the varieties of the period. Beside it 


gesis, and Early Church History (eds. B. Aland and]. Delobel; CBET 7; Kampen: Kok Pharos, 
1994), 136-152; idem, "The Genesis of the Gospels,” in Denaux, New Testament Textual 
Criticism and Exegesis, 33-65; idem, "Textual Traditions Examined: What the Text of the 
Apostolic Fathers tells us about the Text of the New Testament in the Second Century,” in 
The Reception of the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (eds. A. Gregory and C. Tuck- 
ett; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 29—46; David C. Parker, The Living Text of the 
Gospels (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997). 

43 See especially Koester, "The Text of the Synoptic Gospels”; Petersen, “Genesis of the 
Gospels.” 

44 Parker, Living Text, 202. Regarding the text of Codex Bezae, he asks rather rhetorically, 
“does this remarkably free text preserve the earliest Christian attitude to the tradition?” 
Cf. Bart D. Ehrman, “The Text of the Gospels at the End of the Second Century,’ in Codex 
Bezae: Studies from the Lunell Colloquium, June 1994 (eds. D.C. Parker and C.-B. Amphoux; 
NTTS 22; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 100-102. 

45 Frederik Wisse, “The Nature and Purpose of Redactional Changes in Early Christian Texts: 
The Canonical Gospels,’ in Petersen, Gospel Traditions in the Second Century, 45-47. 
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thereis a substantial number of manuscripts representing a “normal” text, 
i.e., a relatively faithful tradition which departs from its exemplar only 
occasionally, as do New Testament manuscripts of every century. There is 
an equally substantial number of manuscripts representing a "strict" text, 
which transmit the text of an exemplar with meticulous care (e.g., P75) 
and depart from it only rarely. Finally, we also find a few manuscripts with 
a paraphrastic text, which belong in the neighborhood of the D text ... 
The text of the early period prior to the third/fourth century was, then, in 
effect, a text not yet channelled into types, because until the beginning of 
the fourth century the churches still lacked the institutional organization 
required to produce one.*® 


Itis in the context of the Alands' argument here that their references to a freely 
developing text should be taken, namely, in the context of their discussion of 
freedom from ecclesiastical recension and from the development of text types. 
Moreover, this diversity reflected in the papyri makes improbable the claim 
that these earliest manuscripts, even if they are all of an Egyptian provenance, 
are merely the product of an Alexandrian type of text deriving from a supposed 
late second-century recension.^? 

More recently, scholars such as Larry Hurtado, Michael Holmes, Tommy 
Wasserman, Charles Hill, and Michael Kruger have drawn attention to aspects 
of stability and care in early textual transmission, and, in contrast to Koester, 
Petersen, and Parker, have emphasized the unlikelihood of a late second-centu- 
ry recension, the evidentiary importance of the earliest papyri, and the inade- 
quacy of early patristic citations in particular for determining the nature of tex- 
tual transmission in the earliest centuries.*8 In commenting on the data avail- 
able for the earliest transmission of the Gospels and the resultant approach 


46 K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 59, 64; see also 93-95. 

47 For diversity among the papyri, see Epp, “Significance,” 100; K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 
59, 93, 95. For the likelihood that the Egyptian papyri are textually representative, see Epp, 
"Letter Carrying," 35-56. For the question of an early recension, see especially Gordon 
D. Fee, “P75, P66 and Origen: The Myth of Early Textual Recension in Alexandria," in 
New Dimensions in New Testament Study (eds. R.N. Longenecker and M.C. Tenney; Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1974), 19-45. 

48 Larry W. Hurtado, "The New Testament in the Second Century: Texts, Collections and 
Canon,’ in Transmission and Reception: New Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Stud- 
ies (eds. J.W. Childers and D.C. Parker; TS 3.4; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2006), 3-27; 
Michael W. Holmes, “Text and Transmission in the Second Century in The Reliability of the 
New Testament: Bart Ehrman and Daniel Wallace in Dialogue (ed. R.B. Stewart; Minneapo- 
lis: Fortress Press, 2011), 61-80; Tommy Wasserman, “The Implications of Textual Criti- 
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that ought to be taken, Holmes explains, "Evidence regarding what the text of 
the Gospels looked like in the first half of the second century that we might 
have expected the early Christian writers to provide is simply not forthcom- 
ing. This means that for the earliest stages of transmission, almost our only 
evidence will have to be whatever information we can tease out of our later 
manuscripts.”*? He says, therefore, that with regard to “fluidity and stability" 
in the earliest period, we must "take what we know about trends, patterns and 
tendencies from a later period for which we have evidence, project them back 
into the earlier period for which we lack evidence, and see what they might 
suggest."50 

My study builds on this view that our earliest extant manuscripts, in spite 
of their own geographical and chronological limitations, are the most relevant 
and direct evidence for addressing the issue of transmission character in the 
earliest centuries, both for the period in which they were copied (i.e., mid/late 
second century to late third century) and for inferences about the preceding 
period for which we lack manuscript evidence (i.e., mid/late first century to 
mid/late second century). I aim to make a contribution to this discussion by 
applying a fresh approach to the pre-fourth-century Greek manuscripts of the 
Gospel of John. There are several basic reasons why an analysis of the early 
manuscripts of John serves well as a case study. John is the most represented 
New Testament book among the early manuscripts (seventeen at or before 
third/fourth century); itis the best-attested Christian text in the second century 
(P52 and P9); it gives a fairly even spread of witnesses across the early period 
(two in the second century, most placed somewhere in the third, a few dated 
arguably around third/fourth), which allows us to observe any trends across 
time; it has a unique level of overlap among its early witnesses, which is due 
primarily but not exclusively to P96 and P75; and, since this Gospel was likely 
written towards the close of the first century, some of its many third-century 
manuscripts would be included in the first 150 years of transmission, which 
Parker puts forward as the timeframe within which the transmission of a 
document was supposedly at its freest.5! 


1» 


cism for Understanding the ‘Original Text,” in Mark and Matthew I: Comparative Read- 
ings: Understanding the Earliest Gospels in their First-Century Settings (eds. E.-M. Becker 
and A. Runesson; WUNT 271; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 77-96; Charles E. Hill and 
Michael J. Kruger, “In Search of the Earliest Text of the New Testament,’ in Hill and Kruger, 
The Early Text, 1-19. 

49 Holmes, “Text and Transmission,” 60. 

50 Holmes, “Text and Transmission,” 61. 

51 Parker Living Text, 70: “Although the texts of the Gospels continued to develop, it seems 
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However, in order to treat the transmission character reflected in the early 
manuscripts of John as in any way illustrative of broader attitudes and prac- 
tices, it is necessary to consider whether or not it is likely that this Gospel's early 
reception history and transmission were particularly unique. What might its 
level of manuscript attestation in particular indicate with respect to the place, 
status, and readership of John’s Gospel in the earliest centuries? Hill comments, 
"Such representation is particularly impressive for a Gospel which is said by the 
majority of Johannine scholars to have been so unpopular among the Great 
Churches in the second century"? Hurtado similarly explains, “The numerous 
copies of John in the papyri from Egypt suggest a notable popularity of this 
text, and the copies of other texts from the same site and approximate time 
period as the manuscripts of John suggest that those among whom John was 
so popular also enjoyed a panoply of texts that reflect mainstream Christian 
tastes and preferences."? In 1967 Kurt Aland, adhering to what Charles Hill 
has called the Johannophobia paradigm, had noted that the prevalence of early 
papyri for John's Gospel found in Egypt supported Walter Bauer's identification 
of early Egyptian Christianity with Gnosticism.5* Stephen Llewelyn, however, 
has pointed out that there is roughly the same frequency of papyri for John in 
the early supposedly Gnostic period as in the later supposedly more orthodox 
period. Thus, he concludes, *may the data not show a simple but persistent pref- 
erence for the Gospel of John among the speakers of Greek in Egypt?" without 
reference to theological affiliation.5> There is also an overall lack of representa- 
tion, comparatively speaking, for Gnostic documents among the early papyri, a 
fact which decreases the likelihood that the frequency of John indicates some 
kind of Gnostic preference. Chapa points out that among the Egyptian papyri, 
there are nearly as many representing Matthew as John, which cautions against 
seeing anything peculiar in John's frequency and against drawing a special link 


that the most dramatic change took place in the first 150 years of their transmission. This 
is true of many other textual traditions—initial fluidity followed by stability.’ 

52 Charles E. Hill, The Johannine Corpus in the Early Church (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2004), 148. 

53 Hurtado, Artifacts, 30. 

54 K. Aland, Studien, 99. See Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (eds. 
R.A. Kraft and G. Krodel; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971). 

55 StephenR. Llewelyn, with the collaboration of R.A. Kearsley, eds., New Documents Illustrat- 
ing Early Christianity 7: A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and Papyri published in 1982-83 
(Sydney: The Ancient History Documentary Research Centre, Macquarie University, 1994), 
246. 
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between John and Egyptian Christianity.5° This collective body of evidence 
suggests that the early transmission of John would not have been particularly 
unique but would have arisen out of mainstream Christian attitudes and prac- 
tices. 

Here, I give an explanation of the approach taken in this study. The method 
outlined here is further clarified and substantiated as it is being carried out in 
my treatments of P52 and P9? (the first fragment and the first lengthy fragment 
respectively). My treatment of the manuscripts of John dated to the second or 
third century C.E. has as its main focus a fresh and full assessment of the level 
of fluidity and stability exhibited in each of the fourteen smaller fragmentary 
witnesses, which include thirteen papyri (P5, P22, P28, P39, P52, P90, P95, p106, 
p107, p108, p109, pls, p121) and one parchment (0162).57 Where applicable, the 
following headings are employed for each manuscript: Introduction, Variation- 
Units Represented, Unique Readings, Commentary on Variants, Commentary 
on Unique Readings, Analysis of Manuscript based on Readings, Diachronic 
Comparison of Created Readings, and Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 
(see below for further explanation). My treatment also includes the integration 
of data from the more extensive P6® and P75 where one or both of them share 
full overlap with the smaller fragments (as is the case with P39, P95, p106, p19, 
and 0162) (see explanation of Diachronic Comparison section below). 

As indicated by the headings mentioned above, my treatment of each frag- 
mentary manuscript has two main components. First, I assess the level of flu- 
idity and stability exhibited by analyzing variants and unique readings on the 
basis of internal evidence.5? This involves assessing and compiling what are 
judged to be the internally improbable readings of the manuscript. In con- 


56 Juan Chapa, “The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Gospel of John in Egypt,’ VC 64 (2010): 
348. 

57  Lexclude P9? as too late or at least too questionable for consideration. See Pasquale Orsini 
and Willy Clarysse, “Early New Testament Manuscripts and Their Dates: A Critique of 
Theological Palaeography,’ ETL 88 (2012): 471. 

58 Fora recent treatment of criteria and the difficulties involved, see especially Epp, “Tra- 
ditional ‘Canons’, 79-127. See also, J. Keith Elliott, “Thoroughgoing Eclecticism in New 
Testament Textual Criticism,” in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, 
519-577; Tommy Wasserman, "Criteria for Evaluating Readings in New Testament Textual 
Criticism," in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, 579—612; Royse, Scribal 
Habits, 705—742, 775-906; K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 280-316; Bruce M. Metzger and 
Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption, and Restora- 
tion (4th ed.; New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 250—271 and 300-315; Bruce 
M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (2nd ed.; London and New 
York: United Bibles Societies, 1994), 12*-14*. 
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trast to the approach of Barbara Aland and Min described above, where read- 
ings are seen as “deviations” from a standard text, this method is interested in 
assessing fluidity via “improbable readings,” that is, vis-à-vis the other variant(s) 
attested at variation-units. The variation-units considered are those given in 
NA?8,9 with some being added from the respective papyrus (i.e., narrowly 
attested readings that have too much manuscript support to be considered sub- 
singular). Readings are thus classified as internally probable or improbable, and 
the concluding analysis will pay particular attention to the quantity/propor- 
tion, dimension, intentionality, and effect of all improbable readings.9? Sep- 
arate commentaries are given for variants and for unique readings, which will 
permit some distinction to be made (though tentative) between the underlying 
text, which reflects the character of transmission that preceded the papyrus, 
and the transmission character at the time in which the manuscript was copied 
(as in Min's approach discussed above). Throughout this study, orthographic 
readings are noted but not included in the main analysis. 

Second, there is the Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings compo- 
nent, in which I compare the number and character of unique readings (i.e., 
singular and sub-singular readings) in each respective fragmentary manuscript 
with the same in all of the majuscules up through the seventh century that 


59 Barbara Aland et al., eds., Novum Testamentum Graece (28th rev. ed. of Nestle-Aland; 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2012) (hereafter referred to as NA?9). However, I 
exclude those variation-units in NA? that are based on singular or subsingular readings. 

60 For a “functional understanding of intentional changes” based on the “resultant text,” see 
Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 337-341. For a discussion of what can accidentally go wrong 
in copying and a caution against identifying readings as “intentional,” see Dirk Jongkind, 
"Singular Readings in Sinaiticus: The Possible, The Impossible, and the Nature of Copy- 
ing,’ in Textual Variation: Theological and Social Tendencies? Papers from the Fifth Birm- 
ingham Colloquium on the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (ed. H.A.G. Houghton 
and D.C. Parker; TS 3.6; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2008), 44-54; Cf. Michael W. Holmes, 
“Women and the ‘Western’ Text of Acts,’ in The Book of Acts as Church History: Apos- 
telgeschichte als Kirchengeschichte (eds. T. Nicklas and M. Tilly; BZNW 120; Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter, 2003), 188: *how does one determine motive from effect? ... We have a textual 
artifact left behind by the copyist, but the artifact is silent with regard to the copyist's 
motive; indeed, it is silent as to whether there even was a motive.” For the argument 
that intentional alterations (those that are clearly “editorial,” “redactional,” or “exegetical” 
in nature) were more likely introduced by readers than copyists, see Ulrich B. Schmid, 
“Scribes and Variants— Sociology and Typology,’ in Houghton and Parker, Textual Varia- 
tion, 1-23; Michael W. Holmes, “Codex Bezae as a Recension of the Gospels,” in Parker and 
Amphoux, Codex Bezae, 123-160. 
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share complete overlap with it.6! The extensive early papyri, P96 and P75, are 
brought into this comparison in those cases where one or both of them are 
fully extant for the portion of text covered by the fragmentary papyrus under 
discussion (see Chapters 3 and 4 of this study). In each Diachronic Compari- 
son, my analysis of the later majuscules is done at those portions of text that 
are preserved (or confidently reconstructed)® in the extant early fragment. In 
addition to the major fourth- and fifth-century majuscules (o1, A, B, C, D, and 
W), this allows for the treatment of W° and a couple of other manuscripts (e.g., 
Codex N) in a few instances. Since these singular/sub-singular readings are 
more likely (though not necessarily) to have been introduced into the tradition 
by each respective copyist, they permit a diachronic comparison by offering a 
glimpse into the level of care/stability or freedom/fluidity in the early vs. later 
period of textual transmission. This approach yields some direct evidence for 
answering the question: Do we see greater care and stability in copying in the 
later period (fourth through seventh centuries) than in the early period (sec- 
ond and third centuries)? Put differently, is it justifiable, based at least on this 
body of evidence, to claim that copying attitudes and practices were freer and 
more fluid in the earliest centuries than in subsequent centuries? Although cer- 


61 For the category of "Sub-singular Reading,’ see Fee, “Types, Classification, and Presenta- 
tion," 67: “a non-genetic, accidental agreement in variation between two MSS which are 
not otherwise closely related. In other words, two (or a few) MSS accidentally agree in a 
singular reading of the clerical error variety" Cf. brief discussion in J. Keith Elliott, “Singular 
Readings in the Gospel Text of P45,” in Horton, The Earliest Gospels, 123. Singularity/sub- 
singularity is determined with reference to NA?8; Tischendorf®; Hermann Freiherr von 
Soden, Die Schriften des neuen Testaments in ihrer ältesten erreichbaren Textgestalt herge- 
stellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte. Part 1: Untersuchungen (Berlin: Arthur Glaue, 1902- 
1910), Part 2: Text und Apparat (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913); Reuben 
J. Swanson, ed., New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Variant Readings Arranged in Horizon- 
tal Lines against Codex Vaticanus: John (Sheffield and Pasadena: Sheffield Academic Press 
and William Carey International University Press, 1995); WJ. Elliott and David C. Parker, 
eds., The New Testament in Greek IV: The Gospel according to St. John, Edited by the Ameri- 
can and British Committees of the International Greek New Testament Project. Volume One: 
The Papyri (NTTS 20; Leiden: Brill, 1995) (hereafter referred to as IGNTP I); and Ulrich 
B. Schmid with WJ. Elliott and David C. Parker, eds., The New Testament in Greek IV: The 
Gospel according to St. John, Edited by the American and British Committees of the Interna- 
tional Greek New Testament Project. Volume Two: The Majuscules (NTTSD 37; Leiden: Brill, 
2007) (hereafter referred to as IGNTP II). Cf. the approach of Peter M. Head, "The Habits 
of New Testament Copyists: Singular Readings in the Early Fragmentary Papyri of John,” 
Bib 85 (2004): 399-408. 

62 See notes under each treatment. 
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tainty with regard to origination (i.e., whether a reading came from the Vorlage 
and thus a previous period of transmission or from the copyist himself/ herself 
and thus the period of the manuscript's production) cannot be achieved, these 
singular or sub-singular readings provide one of the best means for discerning 
when a reading arose in the tradition. 


4 Rethinking Some "Free" Texts 


The focus of this work is on the fourteen smaller fragments of the Gospel of 
John from the second and third centuries. The three remaining early papyri 
representing this Gospel, P45, P66, and P75, are more extensive and thus go 
beyond the scope of the full-scale analysis that I apply to each manuscript 
in this study, although data from P® and P75 are included. Since my study, 
however, is concerned with questioning the validity of the claim that early 
textual transmission was characteristically free and fluid, it is worthwhile also 
to consider how this discussion has been applied to these extensive papyri, 
especially the apparently quintessential "free" texts, P45 and P96, The aim of this 
section of my Introduction is to highlight how recent studies on P^5 and P® in 
particular have given reason for caution in assuming or too quickly adopting 
such a characterization. As we approach the scholarly discussion surrounding 
the character of transmission reflected in these two papyri, it is beneficial to 
begin by tracing precisely how Colwell uses the language of “careless,” “free,” 
“controlled,” “wild,” as well as “intention” in his analysis of the scribal habits 
exhibited in all three of these extensive papyri of John's Gospel. 

Throughout his article on the singular readings of these papyri, Colwell 
associates “carelessness” with what he variously refers to as “slips,” “leaps,” 
"Japses, 
lack of discipline, 


»« 


nonsense,’ and “obvious errors,” the prevalence of which he likens to a 
” “concern,” and "effectiveness." 63 This is how he characterizes 
the transmission of P96, Three primary categories of characterization emerge 
from his study, including careful, free, and controlled: P^* and P75 are careful, 
P45 and P$6 are free, and P996 and P” are controlled. So for Colwell, a scribe's 
work can be controlled or careful and still be free because it lacks the other 
characteristic, since freedom is denoted by a lack of intention to reproduce the 
text with verbatim accuracy (i.e., control), as exhibited in P^5, or by a lack of 


“seriousness” in carrying out one's intention (i.e., care), as seen in P66.64 The 


63 Colwell, “Scribal Habits,” 112-118. 
64 Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 117: P45 is “free to make the order of words what he wants to make 
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scribe of P45 has the seriousness but lacks this intention,6° and the scribe of 
P66 has this intention but lacks the seriousness. The scribe of P”, by contrast, 
has both.66 Because it lacks neither the right intention nor the right level of 
intentionality, P?* is not "free" like the other two. The fact that Colwell attributes 
“wildness” and a lack of “discipline” to both P* and P6 shows that he equates 
these words with "freedom" in general.6’ The idea of control is associated with 
“obligation,” whether it is primarily internal or external.9? Internal controls are 
at work in both P® and P5, as evidenced by the self-correcting of the former 
and the ingrained discipline of the latter, but only P66, seen in the extent of 
correcting activity, is said to fall under external controls, and so enters Colwell's 
suggestion of a scriptorium.9? By contrast, such an obligation is absent in the 
case of P*5, either from his own intention to reproduce words exactly or from 
any form of external accountability. In sum, according to Colwell's analysis, the 
scribe of P^5 freely follows his own preferences when copying, and the scribe 
of P96 is careless, both of whom given the label "free" and “wild.” 


ps 
Kurt and Barbara Aland assigned the third-century codex of the Gospels and 
Acts known as P^ to the category of “free” text, that is, one “dealing with the 
original text in a relatively free manner with no suggestion of a program of 
standardization.””° Barbara Aland has since reaffirmed this judgement in vari- 
ous publications.” In her treatment of some of the shared variant readings in 


it ... free of any obligation to reproduce words faithfully" (emphasis his), whereas in the 
case of P® “his freedom is failure to live up to his accepted task.” 

65 The scribe is "careful" in general but “careless as to word order,’ with the latter referring 
not to “failure” (as with P66) but to disregard, which has to do with intention (see Colwell, 
"Scribal Habits,” 116-118). Elsewhere (Ernest C. Colwell and Ernest W. Tune, "Method in 
Classifying and Evaluating Variant Readings,” in Studies, 105), Colwell refers to P45 as an 
“undisciplined text,’ but the use of this word there is equated with a lack of “control” or a 
freedom to alter. 

66 In Colwell’s portrayal, while P’> may have instances of P4°-like editorial changes and P66- 
like carelessness, neither plays any significant role in its transmission (“Scribal Habits," 5, 
121). 

67 Colwell and Tune, “Classifying and Evaluating,” 105; Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 121. 

68 See Colwell, “Scribal Habits," 117—118, 121. 

69 See Fee, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 30, who points to the calligraphic writing style and 
corrections against a second Vorlage as evidence that P96 was produced in a Scriptorium. 

70 K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 59, 93, 98-99. 

71 Barbara Aland, “Das Zeugnis der frühen Papyri für den Text der Evangelien: Diskutiert 
am Matthäusevangelium, in The Four Gospels 1992 (eds. F.V. Segbroeck et al.; BETL 100; 
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John that deviate from Nestle-Aland, she concludes that the text represented 
by the papyrus exhibits many of the same “großzügig” [“liberal”] characteristics 
associated with the scribe himself (see discussion below for scribal characteris- 
tics), but that it nevertheless remains basically in line with the Ausgangstext."? 
This means that whatever might be said about its freedom, this papyrus does 
not contain the type of readings that are particularly characteristic of Codex 
Bezae, although it does share a number of readings with that manuscript.7? 
Those who have commented on the character of the text of John as it is pre- 
served in P^5, which includes portions of 4:51, 54; 5:21, 24; 10:7-25; 10:30-11:10, 
18-36, 42-57, have been unable to assign it to any major textual type or group 
on the basis of its affinities with other manuscripts and have concluded that it 
represents a text that stands roughly between those traditionally labelled “Neu- 
tral” or “Alexandrian” and "Western." 

Building on the work of Colwell,’° Royse provides a thorough and meticu- 
lous analysis of the scribal habits reflected in P45. He determines, based on 227 
singular readings, that the transmission of P45 has tendencies towards omis- 
sion, harmonization (especially to the immediate context), and stylistic and 
grammatical improvements and away from orthographic and nonsense singu- 
lars as well as corrections to his work.” The small number of nonsense and 
especially orthographic singulars demonstrate the scribe's care and accuracy." 


Leuven: Leuven University Press and Peters, 1992), 325-335; eadem, "Nutzen," 27-33, 36- 
38; eadem, "Significance of the Chester Beatty," 108-121. 

72 B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 28, 32. 

73 See Frederic G. Kenyon, ed., The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri. 2: The Gospels and Acts, Text 
(London: Emery Walker, 1933), xiv, xvi; M.-J. Lagrange, "Les Papyrus Chester Beatty pour 
les Evangiles,” RB 43 (1934): 40 ("bien éloignée des audaces de D" ["very distant from the 
audacity of D”]); Elliott, "Singular Readings," 125 says P^5 “is no aberrant text like Codex 
Bezae is often said to be.” 

74 See especially Kenyon, Gospels and Acts, Text, xiv, xvi (“In John ... stands between the 
Neutral and Western families ... slightly nearer to the latter"), xvii; Lagrange, “Les Papyrus,” 
40 (“oscillant entre un texte B et un texte D ... mais suivant ordinairement la tradition B” 
[“oscillating between a B text and a D text ... but usually following the B tradition"]); Juan 
Chapa, "The Early Text of John," in Hill and Kruger, The Early Text, 151 ("The text of the 
Fourth Gospel is at a mid-way point between the 'Alexandrian' and the ‘Western’ MSS"). 
Cf. R.V.G. Tasker, "The Chester Beatty Papyrus and the Caesarean Text of John," HTR 30 
(1967): 162; Calvin L. Porter, “A Textual Analysis of the Earliest Manuscripts of the Gospel 
of John" (Ph.D. dissertation, Duke University, 1961), 136; Epp “Significance,” 97. 

75 Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” especially 114-124. 

76 Royse, Scribal Habits, 197. 

77 Royse, Scribal Habits, 120, 123, 197. Cf. Colwell, "Scribal Habits," 114-116. 
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P^5 has “by far" the highest percentage of significant singulars among the six 
early papyri included in his study, which suggests, as Colwell had pointed out, 
that the scribe copied by "idea-content" rather than syllables, letters, or even 
individual words.’8 Accordingly, the number of transpositions, which he says 
is a “pervasive feature of our scribe's copying,’ and the amount of text involved 
in those transpositions suggest "the scribe is clearly not particularly concerned 
with whether or not the order of words is reproduced exactly"? Again follow- 
ing Colwell, the number and dimension of omissions that still retain a readable 
text indicate a tendency or preference towards brevity or conciseness especially 
through the elimination of unnecessary words.®° The presence of simplifica- 
tions and additions that remove asyndeton suggests for Royse the probability 
of some level of stylistic intentionality, as do the nature of some substitutions 
(but see comments below).?! Perhaps shorter, readable, competent, and free 
serve best to encapsulate Royse's characterization of this scribe's reproduction 
of his exemplar.®? 

In order to gain a clearer and more nuanced understanding of Royse's con- 
clusions, it is necessary to observe how he engages with the work of Colwell 
and Min in particular. Although he accepts much of Colwell's portrayal of the 
scribal habits of P*°, as shown above, his own analysis of the data and his 
largely positive reception of Min's work lead him to question some aspects. For 
Colwell, the scribe of P45 was an editor who freely and with careful intention- 
ality adapted the text to his own stylistic and grammatical preferences without 
desire or pressure to exactly reproduce the copy in front of him.8? For Min, 
however, the scribe copied with intelligence and speed, quickly grasping and 
conveying the sense, but took on far too much text at a time. The scribe had 
no intention of changing the text, with the result that as missed words were 
noticed, he endeavoured to correct himself by inserting them later at an appro- 


78 Royse, Scribal Habits, 123-124. Cf. Colwell, "Scribal Habits,’ 112, 117. 

79 Royse, Scribal Habits, 153, 160. Cf. Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 117. 

80 Royse, Scribal Habits, 140, 151. Cf. Colwell, “Scribal Habits," 18-121. 

81 Royse, Scribal Habits, 130, 181. Cf. Colwell, “Scribal Habits,” 119. 

82 Royse, Scribal Habits, see especially 123-124, 197. 

83 Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 117, and for intentionality and stylistic improvement, see espe- 
cially 18-121. Cf. Lagrange, “Les Papyrus,” 36, 41 (“en vue de l'élégance" [“with a view to 
elegance” |; “un texte revise" [“a revised text"]); J. Neville Birdsall, "Rational Eclecticism and 
the Oldest Manuscripts: A Comparative Study of the Bodmer and Chester Beatty Papyri 
of the Gospel of Luke,” in Studies in New Testament Language and Text: Essays in Honour 
of George D. Kilpatrick on the Occasion of His Sixty-fifth Birthday (ed. J.K. Elliott; NovTSup 
44; Leiden: Brill, 1976), 39-51. 
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priate place, as evidenced by the extent of transposition.?* Both Colwell and 
Min understand the scribe to have been intelligent and competent, but Col- 
well's scribe was creative and free to alter whereas Min's scribe was hasty and 
careful to correct.8° 

Royse offers a corrective or softening to two of Colwell's claims regarding 
intentionality: the absence of intentionality in exact reproduction and the 
presence of intentionality in making editorial changes (smoothing, clarifying, 
removing redundancy, shortening, rearranging, etc.). With respect to the for- 
mer, Royse thinks that Colwell’s claim that the scribe “writes without any inten- 
tion of exactly reproducing his source ... with great freedom" is overstated, 
since “in general P45 certainly does reproduce his source exactly" and “this 
freedom is within the context of generally accurate copying.”® Regarding the 
latter, although Royse seems ambivalent towards Min's insistence that there 
was no intentionality or conscious efforts at stylistic improvement, he does 
largely approve of Min's critiques of Colwell, even though these critiques are 
levelled partially against his own language in his 1981 dissertation.9" 

Min especially challenges Colwell's charge that the scribe of P*° was con- 
sciously trying to produce a more concise text. In addition to the evidence 


84 Min, Die früheste Überlieferung, 134-135, 138, 143, 150-151. Cf. B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 32 ("hier 
ein schneller und flüchtiger Kopist am Werk war ... kein bewußter Änderungswille vor- 
liegt" [“here a fast and hasty copyist was at work ... there is no conscious intention to 
alter"]); eadem, “Significance of the Chester Beatty,’ 112. For "accidental" rather than “delib- 
erate,” see also C.C. Tarelli, “Some Linguistic Aspects of the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the 
Gospels,’ JTS 39 (1938): 259; idem, “Omissions, Additions, and Conflations in the Chester 
Beatty Papyrus,” JTS 40 (1939): 386. See Royse, Scribal Habits, 160—161 for discussion of the 
transpositions as corrected omissions. 

85 See Colwell and Tune, “Method in Classifying and Evaluating,” 96-105, 105 ("felt free to 
modify the text in matters of detail ... a maverick ... runs wild"). But Min, Die früheste 
Überlieferung, 130, 143 understands there to be an acceptable range of error-tolerance 
(Toleranzbereich) in minor elements (Geringfügigkeiten), and B. Aland, "Significance of 
the Chester Beatty,” 112-113, 117 argues that although the scribe is “liberal,” this is only with 
regard to “minor” and “inconsequential” things, does not jeopardize the sense or involve 
intentionality, and remains within the confines of certain professional and ecclesiastical 
expectations. It is worth noting here that Royse, Scribal Habits, 137-139, 142-145 attributes 
the larger omissions of four or more words to mechanical leaps. 

86 Colwell, "Scribal Habits," 117; Royse, Scribal Habits, 124, 171; Cf. Min, Die früheste Über- 
lieferung, 138, 151, where he cites transpositions as corrected omissions as evidence for a 
concern over faithful reproduction. 

87 James R. Royse, "Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri" (Th.D. dissertation, 
Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, California, 1981), 156 ("deliberate pruning"); Cf. 
Min, Die früheste Überlieferung, 149. 
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gleaned from transpositions as corrected omissions, he points to a lack of 
uniqueness in the percentage of omissions in P5 when compared to the other 
early extensive papyri and to an overall lack of consistency and regularity in 
omissions and additions.88 Instead, the omissions are instances of “Nachläs- 
sigkeit" [^Carelessness"], having been produced "nur gelegentlich und wahr- 
scheinlich unbewusst” [“only occasionally and probably unconsciously"], and 
it must be kept in mind that “Der Schreiber als ein berufmáfsiger Kopist hatte 
grundsätzlich kaum die Absicht, den Text zu ändern” [“The scribe as a profes- 
sional copyist had in principle hardly the intention of altering the text”].89 In 
response, Royse comments: 


Certainly Min's points are in general confirmed by the readings of P45 
that are studied here. Indeed, in retrospect I believe that Colwell and 
I (and no doubt others) sometimes projected onto the scribe a certain 
deliberateness in the creation of these readings that is not required by 
the facts. On the other hand, I don't believe that we can be confident that 
the scribe did not proceed deliberately on occasion (emphasis his).°° 


Although Royse retains the language of "deliberate pruning" from his disser- 
tation?! he does so with qualification and uncertainty,?? showing that it is by 
no means a foregone conclusion that P45 reflects a scribe who played fast and 
loose with the text before him. 

Another important point of analysis concerns whether P45 was originally 
meant for public/liturgical or private use. While it is not my intention to settle 
this matter here, it is at least worth noting that there are a few sensible reasons 
to suspect private use, and that this should at least affect how we measure 


88 Min, Die früheste Überlieferung, 132-134. 

89 Min, Die früheste Überlieferung, 134, 143, 151. For comments on scribal professionalism and 
the nature of the copying task, see B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 28 and "Significance of the Chester 
Beatty.” 

90 Royse, Scribal Habits, 141, diverging significantly from Colwell, “Scribal Habits,’ 119, who 
says, “That P45 attempted stylistic improvements is unquestionable.” 

91 Royse, Scribal Habits, 197. 

92 For ambivalence, see Royse, Scribal Habits, 197 (“The scribe has a marked tendency to 
omit portions of text, often (as it seems) accidentally but perhaps also by deliberate 
pruning”), 151 (“I would concur [with Min] that the scribe could have dispensed with 
the words unconsciously or half-consciously, and unintentionally") (Cf. Min, Die früheste 
Überlieferung, 133), 181 ("one may wonder whether the scribe on occasion had the inten- 
tion to improve his text"), 197 ("Stylistic and grammatical improvements are sometimes 
attempted"). 
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the significance of any "freedom" ascribed to P*5 when trying to determine 
the prevailing character of early textual transmission. Kraus makes his case for 
private use (or use for very few) based primarily on the small size of the letters, 
which he says would not have facilitated ease in public reading, and the later 
addition of punctuation (marked by thicker ink),?? which suggests an attempt 
at some point to make the manuscript more user-friendly?^ Charlesworth 
echoes these observations and adds that the scribe of P45 neither implemented 
nor reproduced ekthesis, vacant line ends, spaces, or the paragraphos.95 The 
uneven attestation of medial points fortext-division among the books included 
in P4* indicates that these forms of punctuation were merely carried over from 
the different exemplars used and should thus not be considered reflective 
of the scribe's purposes. Thus, the "low importance placed on signalling text 
division in P45 is more indicative of a manuscript made for ‘private’ rather than 
‘public’ use."96 

Neither Kraus nor Charlesworth rules out the possibility that P45 was pre- 
pared for public use, though they both think it unlikely?" While considerations 
such as the overall quality of the scribal hand,?® the presence of the medial 
points discussed above, and the potential effect of the scope of the project 
itself (Gospels and Acts) on line lengths and letter sizes may dictate against 
overconfidence on this issue,? it is reasonable to think that P^* may very well 


93 For these marks by a later hand, which appear only in Mark and Acts (the last two books 
in the codex because of the Western order of the gospels), see Kenyon, Gospels and Acts, 
Text, ix; T.C. Skeat, “A Codicological Analysis of the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Gospels 
and Acts (P45),’ Hermathena 155 (1993): 31-32. 

94 Thomas]. Kraus, "Ad Fontes: Gewinn durch die Konsultation von Originalhandschriften 
am Beispiel von P. Vindob. G 31974,” Bib 82 (2001): 1-16 and plate, especially 12-15. He 
also notes the rightward slope of letters, the number of letters per line, and the high-end 
number of lines for a page of average height. 

95 Scott D. Charlesworth, "Public and Private: Second- and Third-Century Gospel Manu- 
scripts,” in Jewish and Christian Scripture as Artifact and Canon (ed. C.A. Evans and 
H.D. Zacharias; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 2009), 165. He also cites "the unfashionable page 
size ... and compressed layout” (166). 

96 Charlesworth, “Public and Private," 166-167. 

97 Kraus, "Ad fontes, 13; Charlesworth, “Public and Private,” 167. 

98 For the scribal competency and high quality of writing reflected in P^5, see especially 
Kenyon, Gospels and Acts, Text, viii-ix; Günther Zuntz, “Reconstruction of one leaf of the 
Chester Beatty Papyri of the Gospels and Acts,’ CdE 26 (1951): 193; Kraus, “Ad fontes, 5. 

99 Hurtado, Artifacts, 176 argues for public use, maintaining that the large amount of text 
involved would have naturally led to the smaller-sized letters, and that “the scribe sought 
to compensate for the effects of having to write somewhat smaller letters by carefully 
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have been intended for a more limited readership rather than a community 
of Christian worshippers. If one accepts that "the same controls were not in 
place when gospel MSS were copied privately in casual settings,”!°° then the 
prospect that P* was copied privately should serve to limit the extent to which 
its scribal characteristics are viewed as indicative of early Christian attitudes 
towards the transmission of their texts. In the end, the retention of the mean- 
ing and the overall readability of P45, a general faithfulness in its reproduction 
of the details of the exemplar, and the absence of any D-like eccentricity sug- 
gest a high regard for the content of the text and some measure of restraint on 
scribal freedom, whatever conclusions one may draw about intentionality and 
private usage. 


p66 
As with P®, Kurt and Barbara Aland classify the well-preserved early codex of 
John’s Gospel, P66, as a “free” text.!?! Although Elliott lists quite a few readings 
that are unique or nearly unique to P®* and Codex D, he nevertheless concurs 
with the Alands’ “free” (as opposed to a “D-type”) classification, since “there 
are many places where P66 disagrees with D."?? Birdsall's judgement based 
on internal evidence that P6 contains a “mixture” of numerous "smoother" 
secondary readings with those that are more in line with Johannine style is 
echoed by Fee's similar analysis of the 370 readings (excluding those that are 
corrected, orthographic, itacistic, and obviously erroneous) in P® that depart 
from the Neutral tradition.!?? Both find a tendency towards a less harsh and 
more readable text, which for Fee reflects "the kind of corruption" that would 
come to characterize the later Byzantine tradition.!°+ Fee analyzes deviations 
from the Neutral tradition because of his conclusion that P® is “a basically 
Neutral text,” especially evident in chapters 1—5, and has the closest affinity with 
P75 and Codex B within this tradition. He also concludes that it is “a mixed text" 
with both “Western” (chapter 6 onwards, but especially 6-7) and "Byzantine- 


writing and spacing them for ease of reading." He also draws a general contrast between 
P45 and the private copy, P72. Cf. Chapa, “Early Text of John,” 150 n. 52. 

100 Charlesworth, “Public and Private,” 175. 

101 K.Aland and B. Aland, Text, 59, 93, 100. 

102 J. Keith Elliott, "Codex Bezae and the Earliest Greek Papyri,” in Parker and Amphoux, Codex 
Bezae, 177. Cf. brief discussion in Royse, Scribal Habits, 473. 

103 J. Neville Birdsall, The Bodmer Papyrus of the Gospel of John (London: The Tyndale Press, 
1960), 11-18; Gordon D. Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II (P66): its Textual Relationship and Scribal 
Characteristics (SD 34; Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1968), 36—56. 

104 Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 56. 
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type" (some in chapters 1-5, more in 8-21) readings. In the end, he upholds the 
description given previously by Klijn, that P6® is "Neutral in a non-pure way.”!05 

The most pronounced characteristic of P6® is its number of corrections,!06 
almost a quarter of which appear to have been made against another Vorlage, 
which is deduced from the extent of manuscript support for both the origi- 
nal and corrected readings.!?7 Fee recognizes “no special proclivities" towards 
or away from any manuscript or tradition in these latter corrections, which 
have a nearly equal number of agreements and disagreements with the Neu- 
tral (Alexandrian) tradition. This indicates either that this second Vorlage was 
“mixed,” which he tentatively takes to be the case, or that corrections were 
made against multiple Vorlagen. He does, however, note greater movement 
“away from than toward the Western tradition.”!08 Royse generally agrees with 
these conclusions but identifies what could be regarded as “a tendency toward 
the Alexandrian text" once the unique readings of P66 are removed from the 
tally of corrections that are away from the Alexandrian tradition.!?? Royse's 
disagreement with Fee regarding the nature and intentionality of these cor- 
rections will be discussed below. 

The 128 singular readings of P996, which Royse considers after correction, 
reveal tendencies towards itacism, harmonization (especially to the immedi- 
ate context as with the other papyri in his study), and transposition but away 
from nonsense and orthographic singulars.!? It has a high percentage of trans- 
positions, second to P45, but these are relatively small in dimension.!! Among 
Royse's six papyri, P45 and P® rank best in terms of nonsense and orthographic 
singulars, with P® falling behind P45 in the lowest frequency of orthographic 


105 Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 9-35, especially 35; A.FJ. Klijn, “Papyrus Bodmer II (John I-XIV) 
and the Text of Egypt,” NTS 3 (1956-1957): 333. Cf. J. Delobel, “The Bodmer Papyri of John,” 
in L’Evangile de Jean: Sources, redaction, theologie (ed. M. de Jonge; BETL 44; Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 1977) 317-323; Epp, "Significance," 94 (“... although it falls short 
(by at least ten percentage points) of the seventy percent agreement required by current 
practice to demonstrate textual affinity"; "It may be a *wild' member of the group, but it is 
agroup member nonetheless"). 

106 Royse, Scribal Habits, 409 gives the total of 465. See further discussion on this issue below. 

107 For discussion of corrections in P96, see especially Gordon D. Fee, "The Corrections of 
Papyrus Bodmer II and Early Textual Transmission,’ NovT 7 (1965): 247-257; idem., Papyrus 
Bodmer II, 57-75; Erroll F. Rhodes, “The Corrections of Papyrus Bodmer II,” NTS 14 (1967- 
1968): 271-281; Royse, Scribal Habits, 409-490, 461-477 for second Vorlage. 

108 Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 70-71. 

109 Royse, Scribal Habits, 470-472. 

110 Royse, Scribal Habits, 544. 

111 Royse, Scribal Habits, 518-520; Cf. Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 116; Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 37. 
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singulars but having a slightly better rating than P*° in nonsense readings. 
The presence of nonsense readings that involve syllables (and especially since 
many of these sorts of readings were corrected) supports Colwell's claim that 
the scribe copied by syllable.!? The scribe of P96 has a “very slight” tendency 
towards omission over addition but has “by far" the lowest percentage of omis- 
sions in comparison to the other papyri. The great majority of omissions and 
additions consist of only one word.!? The singular readings also exhibit efforts 
at smoothing especially when asyndeton is involved.!^ Royse concludes that 
even with the "striking deterioration" of the scribe's accuracy as he progressed, 
his overall rate of error remains well below that of the other papyri besides 
P75.45 He extols the scribe's copying of John 11—6:51 as “rivaling and perhaps 
even surpassing P"*'s record at the end of Luke,’ and here in the conclusion to 
his study, Royse remarks positively, “Perhaps the only surprise is the status of 
P696" which he judged in the end to be “indeed rather careful.” He does reiter- 
ate, however, that this perception is based on a consideration of the manuscript 
after correction." It is to this point as well as some other important issues in 
regard to the scribal activity reflected in this manuscript that we now turn. 
Two primary issues are raised in Royse's study of P996 where his findings 
may be taken as a corrective to previous claims made concerning the level of 
freedom or fluidity exhibited in this early manuscript. First, Royse responds 
to Colwell's method of treating the singular readings prior to correction and 
to the resultant charge that the scribe of P96 was “careless.”"8 Colwell sup- 
ports his characterization by citing the quantity of singular readings in general 
(482 apart from itacisms) and of nonsense and itacistic readings in particular 
(almost 200, approximately 4096 of singulars, and 400 respectively), the evi- 
dence of various leaps, influences from similar forms, omissions and transpo- 


112 Royse, Scribal Habits, 490—495. Cf. Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 116; Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 
79-80. 

113 Royse, Scribal Habits, 505, 511, 544. 

114 Royse, Scribal Habits, 510, 544. Cf. Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 121-123; Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 
43-45. 

115 Royse, Scribal Habits, 495, 900-901. 

116 Royse, Scribal Habits, 901, 498. 

117 Royse, Scribal Habits, 901. 

118 Colwell, “Scribal Habits,” 114 ("something less than disciplined attention to the basic task 
... evidence of carelessness”), 118 (“falling into careless errors”; “careless and ineffective”), 
121-123 (“Wildness in copying is the outstanding characteristic of P66 ... editorializes as 
he does everything else—in a sloppy fashion ... whimsical and careless"). See also Fee, 
Papyrus Bodmer II, 57 (“a careless and ineffective workman"). 
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sitions, and even the lack of a guiding principle behind editorial changes/stylis- 
tic improvements."9 Royse responds that the whole of the scribe’s work as 
reflected in the final product should naturally be the basis for an accurate 
assessment of the quality of transmission and the scribe's attitude towards 
it, rather than isolating and drawing conclusions from the first stage of the 
project.!20 When we turn to this final product, we see the removal of nearly 
all nonsense readings, efforts to compare the copy with a different Vorlage, and 
even attempts to correct corruptions in word order and itacistic spellings, all of 
which demonstrate that “the scribe of P® exercises great care to render a literal 
copy."?! Thus, the quantity and character of the corrections themselves taken 
together with the quality of the finished product constitute strong evidence 
against “carelessness.”!?? 

Apparent contradiction and ambiguity have led to confusion and uncer- 
tainty about Colwell's construal of the circumstances surrounding the trans- 
mission of P66. Royse says that Colwell contradicts himself by first saying that 
the scribe did not and then later that he did intend to produce a good copy, 
and Head comments on a lack of clarity as to why Colwell chose to treat the 
manuscript before correction.!?? Colwell’s use of language is indeed confusing, 
especially in regards to intentionality, butI do not think he contradicts himself. 
Although not at all explicit, he appears to treat two aspects of intentionality. 
P75 and P66 are guided by the same intention but to a different degree or level 
of intensity (one is careful, and the other is careless in carrying out this inten- 


« 


119 Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 114-124. He says the scribe's “care” was spent on his calligraphic 
style of writing (118). 

120 Royse, Scribal Habits, 495-505, especially 498. He also points out that Colwell cites many 
readings as nonsense that are actually orthographic in nature (494—495). 

121 Royse, Scribal Habits, 502, see also 413, 492—493, 497-498, 522. See below for discussion of 
correctors. 

122 See Hurtado, Artifacts, 188, who attributes this scribes many errors to a lack of skill 
rather than care, and who remarks that such a scribe through "zealousness in correcting" 
reveals that he “too felt the obligation to make an exact copy.’ Cf. Kurt Aland, “Papyrus 
Bodmer II: Ein erster Bericht,’ TLZ 82 (1957): 181, who says the corrections were made 
“mit offensichtlicher Sorgfalt" [^with obvious care"]. Whether the many mistakes of the 
initial task are attributable to a lack of skill/ability/mental capacity (i.e., focus) or of time 
(hurriedness), one cannot deny the level of conscientiousness reflected in the correcting 
activity. Cf. Kim Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters: Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters 
of Early Christian Literature (New York: Oxford University Press, 2000), 109. 

123 Royse, Scribal Habits, 497; Peter M. Head "Scribal Behaviour and Theological Tendencies 
in Singular Readings in P. Bodmer II (P66),” in Houghton and Parker, Textual Variation, 61. 
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tion),7^ whereas P75 and P^5 have the same degree of intentionality but with 
different intentions (one aims for literal reproduction while the other aims to 
satisfy his own editorial bent).!25 The apparent contradiction arises because of 
the comment early in his discussion that “P45 and P” seriously intend to pro- 
duce a good copy, but it is hard to believe that this was the intention of P86, 
which indeed seems to contradict everything else that he goes on to say about 
P45 and P66,26 But this comment must be viewed in the context of his previ- 
ous mention of the "seriousness of intention" and of the immediately following 
sentences regarding "carelessness" / a lack of “discipline.” Thus, in my opinion, 
this initial reference to “intention” pertains to level or degree (“seriousness” as 
he says), which is synonymous with “care” or “concern” and does not carry the 
same meaning as his subsequent references. 

Colwell's discussion of P6 is also ambiguous regarding the identity and 
number of the correctors involved. He explicitly says that the scribe corrected 
some of his errors in scribendo ("If he catches atransposition while he is writing 
..."), but he is vague with respect to who is involved in the second stage (“If 
the transposition is caught later ...").?7 He goes on to comment that the scribe 
is “under the control of some other person, or second standard, so that the 
corrections which are made are usually corrections to a reading read by a 
number of other witnesses.”!28 The fact that he says “or second standard" seems 
to imply that the task could still belong to the scribe. He then notes that almost 
all nonsense readings (nine out of ten) and most of the singular readings in 
general (two out of three) were corrected, before concluding: “In short, P66 
gives the impression of being the product of a scriptorium, i.e., a publishing 
house. It shows the supervision of a foreman, or of a scribe turned proofreader" 
(emphasis mine).129 

The use of the word "supervision" (rather than “revision,” for example)!30 
and the fact that the two individuals mentioned modify that word suggest that 
in both cases he means someone other than the scribe. It makes little sense 


124 Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 17-118. 

125 This is why he later says of the scribes of P*° and P75 that they are “careful workmen” but 
"according to their own standards" (Colwell, "Scribal Habits," 118). In contrast to P45, any 
"editorial" work that may have played a role in P® is overshadowed by the scribe's all- 
pervasive "sloppiness" (123). 

126 Colwell, “Scribal Habits," n4 compared with 17-18. 

127 Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 117. 

128 Colwell, “Scribal Habits,” 118. 

129 Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 118. 

130 The word he uses previously for a general “check” (Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 117). 
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to say that the scribe “supervised” his own work, even if he has switched roles 
and is effectively serving in an entirely new capacity (i.e., as a “proofreader”). 
Colwell's distinction, then, between “foreman” and "scribe turned proofreader" 
likely pertains to what kind of individual would be overseeing the scribe's work 
in this hypothetical “scriptorium,” rather than whether it is the scribe himself 
or someone else doing the correcting. Moreover, Colwell's major concern in the 
two preceding paragraphs is to argue that neither P75 nor P45 shows evidence 
of involvement from “anyone else" or “a second party"?! That Colwell then 
emphasizes that this is not the case for P6 makes the most sense in the 
context of his discussion. Therefore, although the proportion of corrections 
that Colwell thinks are from the scribe himself is left unclear? the difference 
of approach between Colwell and Royse, as to whether to assess the singular 
readings before or after correction, does appear to be the result of significantly 
different views on the level of external involvement in the corrections. 

Royse is adamant that "Whatever may be the doubts about specific places, 
there is no doubt that the text was subjected to very frequent correction, 
and that in at least most places the scribe himself was the corrector."!33 He 
says this is the consensus view and in the course of his discussion cites the 
judgements of Martin, K. Aland, Fee, and Parker as support.?* Others have 
considered greater external involvement more likely but have nonetheless 
left open the possibility that the scribe himself was chiefly responsible.!?5 
By contrast, Comfort and Barrett argue for three distinct correctors based 
on differences in the appearance of some letters.!?6 Fee and Royse, however, 


131 Colwell, “Scribal Habits," 117. 

132 Atleast some of the transpositions, as quoted above. 

133 Royse, Scribal Habits, 413. He goes on to cite 13:19a as the one exception and concedes that 
no one can be certain about the deletions (414). 

134 Royse, Scribal Habits, 413-421. See Victor Martin, ed., Papyrus Bodmer II (Cologny-Geneva: 
Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 1956), 31-32; K. Aland, “Papyrus Bodmer II, 161; Fee, “Corrections 
of Papyrus Bodmer Il, 248; idem, Papyrus Bodmer II, 58-60, 70, 74, who affirms but softens 
the comment in his previous article, ascribes 13:19 to a second hand, and argues in favor of 
the first hand for deletions except for a few of a particular supralinear dot variety; IGNTP I, 
6 (“only two second hand corrections that consist of letters have been identified in P6"), 
citing 13:19 and 14:22. 

135 See Rhodes, "Corrections," who posits three stages (in scribendo, first review, second review 
with another exemplar) (280-281), notes the "attractive" possibility of a “different hand" 
for a number of corrections made afterwards (273), but concludes, “while it may be true 
that several hands have been at work here, it seems equally possible that the whole ... is 
the work of a single scribe" (271); Chapa, *Early Text of John," 144 n. 13, 146. 

136 Philip W. Comfort and David P. Barrett, eds., The Text of the Earliest New Testament Greek 
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maintain that such differences should probably be attributed to the nature of 
the correcting task or variation in the scribe's style of writing.!?" 

Regardless of whether or not Royse's view, which does enjoy wider sup- 
port among those scholars who have studied these corrections, is truer to 
the circumstances than that of Comfort and Barrett, there are still good rea- 
sons why his approach remains more reasonable and suggestive than Colwell's. 
First, even if Comfort and Barrett are entirely correct, the original scribe is 
still responsible for over 200 corrections, is identified with correcting non- 
sense, and has even corrected a number of itacisms.!?? This point is impor- 
tant because we are still left with a scribe who exhibits a significant amount 
of concern over his mistakes and because it is nonsense readings that fac- 
tor most heavily into Colwell's characterization of the scribe as “careless.”!39 
Second, whatever proportion of corrections are to be attributed to the scribe, 
the process itself that gave rise to this manuscript, irrespective of how many 
scribes/correctors/foremen were involved at the time of its production, re- 
sulted in a good, carefully corrected copy. Whatever we are to make of the 
individual scribe who copied P® (his devotion, attitudes, conscientiousness, 
skill, etc.), it seems that this latter evidence is far more suggestive of how Chris- 
tians at large thought and behaved regarding the transmission of their texts. 

A second potential corrective offered by Royse comes in his response to 
Fee concerning the intention behind the scribe's corrections against a sec- 
ond Vorlage.!^? As Fee explains it, when deciding between readings at places 
where his copy of the original Vorlage differed from the second, the scribe 
chose in accordance with an objective to produce a "smoother" "fuller" *eas- 


: u 


ier,” “readable, 


u 


more intelligible” text rather than a preserved Johannine text 


Manuscripts (Wheaton: Tyndale House, 2001), 386-387, drawing on Karyn Berner’s unpub- 
lished master's thesis, use "c!" for the scribe himself who made mostly corrections to non- 
sense in the course of copying and who deleted by scraping; "c?" for an “official diorthötes” 
who made "grammatical and substantive" corrections as well as those against another 
manuscript, deleted with supralinear dots and hooks, and was the paginator for pages 1- 
gg; and "c?" for “another scribe" or “diorthötes” responsible mostly for corrections in chap- 
ter 13 and the pagination of 100 onwards. 

137 Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 59; Royse, Scribal Habits, 420—421. 

138 Icount 205 places where c! is cited as the corrector, and more than a few of these involve 
itacism: 1:25, 1:35, 2:25, 3:4, 4:98, 4:9b, 4:29, 5:20, 5:33, 5:44, 5:45, 6:10, 6:40, 7:19, 7:25, 7:34, 
10:41, 11:40, 12:29, 15:7, 15:18 (Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 388 ff.). 

139 Colwell, "Scribal Habits,” 114-118. 

140 See Fee, "Corrections of Papyrus Bodmer II," 247—257; idem, Papyrus Bodmer II, 57-75; 
idem, “P75, P66, and Origen,’ 30-31; Royse, Scribal Habits, 472—473, 477-484. 
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or text-critically "best" text.!*! This “recensional activity” was “without apparent 
controls" rather than "scholarly" and reveals early Byzantine-like tendencies, 
thus pointing away from any supposed Alexandrian-type recension.!^? Royse 
responds that the scribe was fundamentally not choosing to “produce” or “add” 
text or a specific kind of text, as Fee describes the situation, but to reproduce 
text from a manuscript copy of John, and in this respect Fee's portrayal per- 
verts the nature of the scribe's activity. To look at corrections in terms of the 
text that is now present (e.g., a conjunction, pronoun, article) and to draw con- 
clusions from this information about what kind of text the scribe intends to 
make is to look at the evidence in reverse. Royse contends that whether it was 
restoration of what was mistakenly omitted or transmission of a reading from 
the second manuscript, the intention of the corrections was reproduction of 
the manuscript at hand rather than production of an "easier" or "fuller" text. So 
in response to Fee's conclusions, he says, 


I do not see that Fee produces any evidence that indicates that the scribe 
was not seeking to preserve the original text ... It is true that the scribe 
makes errors, and that he transmits readings that may be described as 
smoother and fuller. In these respects he is like most scribes, I suppose. 
ButIsee no reason to doubt that in choosing, say, to follow the ‘fuller’ read- 
ing ... the scribe believed that he was transmitting what John wrote.!*3 


Royse also points out that some of the corrections that Fee includes were 
quite possibly corrections to mistakes made while copying the first Vorlage, 
and agreement with the original reading by other manuscripts in such cases is 
only coincidental. This applies especially where the reading of P6* is narrowly 
attested but also in some places, given the presence of similar tendencies, 
where there is greater manuscript support. These corrections, then, would 
demonstrate nothing other than a desire to reproduce the first Vorlage. In such 
cases, Fee misrepresents the data by citing corrections of what may be scribally- 
created omissions as "additions" and thus evidence for recensional activity 
towards an "easier" and "fuller" text. Finally, Royse appears to favor viewing the 
scribe as generally following the second Vorlage instead of selecting on a case- 
by-case basis whether to keep the readings from the first Vorlage or to change 
to those in the second. He says, for example, it may be “misleading in such 
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141 Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 73-75. This is the scribe's “principle of choice" (idem, "Corrections 
of Papyrus Bodmer II,” 256). 

142 Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 75, 81-83; idem, “P75, P66, and Origen,” 31. 

143 Royse, Scribal Habits, 503-504. 
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places to speak of recensional activity. For the choice of the scribe may be, not 
to follow an exemplar because it has the article, but rather to follow a particular 
exemplar, which as it happens has the article."44 

Ishould add that instead of demonstrating a high degree of selectivity on the 
part of the scribe, Fee assumes that this is inherent to the activity of correcting 
against another Vorlage and then from this assumption seeks to show on what 
basis these selections were made.!^5 In short, Royse here provides, as he did 
in response to Colwell, sound reasons for questioning Fee's overall portrayal 
of a "scribe-turned-recensor" who cared little to reproduce or preserve and for 
whom the Gospel of John “was not ‘canonical scripture. "146 


5 Structure of the Study 


My study of the fourteen fragmentary manuscripts of John is divided into three 
chapters based on the level of integration of P® and P?5 for the Diachronic 
Comparison of Created Readings portion of the analysis. Chapter 2 covers 
the papyri for which neither P686 nor P’? completely overlaps. In each case, 
the Diachronic Comparison portion will involve only a comparison of the 
respective papyrus with the later majuscules that completely overlap for the 
portion of text covered. Chapter 3 includes the two papyri with which only P66 
completely overlaps. This enables us in both cases to compare the quantity and 
character of created readings from two manuscripts of the early period with 
several manuscripts from subsequent centuries. In Chapter 4 the comparison 
will include both P96 and P5, since the three manuscripts covered in that 
section are fully overlapped by both of these extensive papyri. Within each 
chapter manuscripts are treated in chronological order from earliest to latest or, 
where dating is the same or unclear, successively by papyrus number. The study 
will conclude by bringing together the results of each individual manuscript 
analysis. 


144 Royse, Scribal Habits, 483. 

145 See Fee, "Corrections of Papyrus Bodmer II,’ 248; idem, Papyrus Bodmer II, 60-61, 70-75. 
The fact that these corrections are towards a “mixed,” but basically Alexandrian kind of 
text (Fee, Papyrus Bodmer 1I, 70-71, but especially Royse, Scribal Habits, 470-472) supports 
the idea that the scribe simply followed the second Vorlage, which itself was similar in 
quality and textual complexion to the one he had just copied. 

146 Onthisfinal point about canonical status see Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 75 and Royse, Scribal 
Habits, 503-504. 
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This study allows us to draw more precise and descriptive conclusions about 
copying attitudes and practices during the earliest period with extant evidence, 
and it supplies data for probing into the preceding period of transmission for 
which we lack evidence. While this study concerns only one book, the Gospel 
of John, that book is our best attested New Testament writing among the copies 
produced in the second and third centuries. Based on what can be observed in 
these early New Testament witnesses, should the earliest centuries of textual 
transmission be characterized as “unstable,” “free,” “fluid,” “wild,” or “chaotic”? 


CHAPTER 2 


Fragments without Full Overlap in P66 or P75 


1 P52 (P.Ryl. III 457) 


Introduction 
P52 is, as Elliott puts it, “arguably the most famous, certainly the most familiar, 
Biblical manuscript." It consists of one fragment from the upper part of a leaf 
of a papyrus codex from the Fayum or Oxyrhynchus, Egypt, containing portions 
of John 18:31-33 on the recto (side with horizontal fibers) and 18:37-38 on the 
verso (vertical fibers).? This papyrus shares extant text with two others from 
the second or third centuries, P66 (overlapping for portions of all verses) and 
P9? (overlapping for portions of vv. 37-38). It was acquired in 1920 by Bernard 
P. Grenfell for the John Rylands Library. The fragment measures 6 cm. in width 
and 8.9 cm. in height and preserves portions of seven lines of text on each side. 
The space covered by the text itself measures 5.8cm in width and 6.4 cm. in 
height. The reconstructed page contained eighteen lines of text in one column 
and measured 20 cm. wide and 21cm. high.? The upper margin, measuring over 
2cm., and part of the inner margin are preserved. Roberts estimated the average 
number of letters per line at thirty-three for the recto and twenty-nine/thirty for 


1 J. Keith Elliott, “The Biblical Manuscripts of the John Rylands University Library of Manch- 
ester,” BJRL 81 (Summer 1999): 8. 

2 For this and further information, see especially Colin H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment 
of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1935), reprinted with minor changes as “An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel 
in the John Rylands Library,” BJRL 20 (1936): 45-55 (referred to as editio princeps 1936 for 
the remainder of 2.1), and again with a much briefer introduction as “457. St. John’s Gospel, 
xviii,” in Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library III (Manchester: 
Manchester University Press, 1938), 1-3 (referred to as editio princeps 1938 for the remainder 
of 2.1); Kurt Aland, Repertorium der griechischen christlichen Papyri, I: Biblische Papyri, Altes 
Testament, Neues Testament, Varia, Apokryphen (PTS 18; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1976), 282; 
idem, Kurzgefasste Liste der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (2nd rev. and 
enlarged ed.; ANTF 1; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1994), 10; Leuven Database of Ancient Books, 
Leuven University: http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/text.php?tm-61624 (hereafter referred 
to as LDAB). 

3 Eric G. Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex (repr. ed.; Eugene, Oregon: Wipf and Stock, 
2011; orig. ed. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1977), 18 puts the reconstructed 
page at 18cm. wide and 21.3 cm. high and places it in his Group 5 Aberrant. 
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the verso, with the latter having shorter lines because they were written toward 
the fold at the inner margin, with a range of twenty-eight to thirty-five letters 
per line.* Roberts estimated that the text of John’s Gospel would have taken 
up 130 pages, or sixty-six leaves. He thinks it “highly unlikely” that this codex 
contained all four Gospels, since it would have needed 576 pages, or 288 leaves. 
He remarks, “to judge from the spacing and the size of the hand, it is unlikely 
that the format was affected by considerations of economy.”? 

There are two issues that have prompted debate in the study of P??, namely, 
dating and the use of nomina sacra, both of which merit some extended dis- 
cussion here. As regards dating, P9? is listed in Appendix I of NA?® as one of 
four New Testament papyri, along with P9°, P98, and P!4, dated to the sec- 
ond century and one of three papyri of the Gospel of John, along with P96 and 
P99, dated at or before ca. 200 C.E. (and with partial overlap). Roberts’ atti- 
tude towards assigning P9? to the early second century was one of confidence 
and caution. Before beginning his assessment of the evidence, he cautioned 
the reader, "Any exact dating of book hands is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion," acknowledging the limitations inherent in the comparison of scripts and 
individual letterforms." He described the characteristics of the hand of P9? as 
follows: 


the scribe writes in a heavy, rounded and rather elaborate hand, often uses 
several strokes to form a single letter (cf. the eta and particularly the sigma 
in Recto, l. 3) with a rather clumsy effect and is fond of adding a small 
flourish or hook to the end of his strokes (cf. the omega, the iota and the 
upsilon); among particular letters the epsilon with its cross stroke a little 
above the centre, the delta, the upsilon and the mu may be noted ... his 
orthography, apart from a couple of itacisms, is good and his writing, if 
not that of a practised scribe, is painstaking and regular ... P. Ryl. Gk. 457 
[like P. Egerton 2] also has a somewhat 'informal air' about it and with no 
claims to fine writing is yet a careful piece of work.? 


4 Editio princeps 1936, 50, but see discussion below on nomina sacra. 

5 Editio princeps 1936, 52. Cf. Larry W. Hurtado, “P52 (P.Rylands Gk. 457) and the Nomina Sacra: 
Method and Probability" TynBul 54 (2003): 3. 

6 Hence their treatment in Kurt Aland, “Der Text des Johannesevangeliums im 2. Jahrhundert,” 
in Studien zum Text und zur Ethik des Neuen Testaments (ed. W. Schrage; Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1986), 1-10. 

7 Editio princeps 1936, 46. 

8 Editio princeps 1936, 46, 48. In editio princeps 1938, 1: "The handwriting is good and careful 
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He then mentioned the literary texts used for his judgments about the 
dating of P52, citing two “to which it bears a striking resemblance."? First, there 
is Schubart's Berolinenses 19, a portion of a roll containing part of the Iliad 
(originally dated late first/early second century, but later assigned by the editor 
to the late first). This text he said, despite some differences such as an earlier 
form of alpha, is "the closest parallel to our text that I have been able to find,” a 
view that he said was shared by Frederick Kenyon. Second, there is P-Egerton 2 
although “written ina lighter and less laboured hand” (dated by its editors to the 
mid-second century, erring "if at all, on the side of caution"). Here, he observed 
similarities with P9? in the writing of the letters upsilon, mu, and delta and in 
many other features "though in a less accentuated form." 

As for dated documentary papyri, he saw the most affinity with P9? in 
P.Fayum 110 dated A.D. 94, having two forms of the letter alpha, and, to a lesser 
degree, P.Lond. 2078 from the time of Domitian.!? Others that share similarities 
in the writing of certain letters include P.Oslo 22 dated A.D.127 (eta, mu, iota) 
and Schubart's Abb. 34 dated before A.D.117. So as “to exemplify the need of 
caution,” Roberts also noted Kenyon's judgment that P52, although likely from 
the first half of the second century, does share some features with the cursive 
P.Flor. 1 dated A.D.153. Roberts remarked, however, that these similarities are 
only partial (upsilon, omega, sometimes alpha), and that there are substantial 
differences in other particulars and in general. Based on these data, he reached 
the following conclusion: “On the whole we may accept with some confidence 
the first half of the second century as the period in which P. Ryl. Gk. 457 was 
most probably written—a judgment I should be much more loth to pronounce 
were it not supported by Sir Frederick Kenyon, Dr. W. Schubart and Dr. H.I. Bell 
who have seen photographs of the text and whose experience and authority in 
these matters are unrivalled”! 


and, while not calligraphic, is not that of an amateur" To Roberts' description Hurtado, 
“P52,” 3, 1 adds that itis a “readable copy, with clearly-formed letters" and "the scribe was 
certainly aiming at careful, clear presentation of the text being copied ... was not capable 
of a formal book-hand style ... but nevertheless clearly did his or her best to produce an 
easy-to-use copy." Yet this was accompanied by "a certain irregularity and clumsiness in 
forming some letters." 

9 Editio princeps 1936, 46. For his discussion of these comparator texts and the quotations 
cited below, see 46-47. 

10 For this discussion, see editio princeps 1936, 47. 

11 Editio princeps 1936, 47. 
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The International Greek New Testament Project (IGNTP) volume on the 
papyri of John's Gospel places P9? in the second century, while noting that it 
is variously dated within that century.” In 1977, over forty years after the initial 
publication of P52, Turner commented, “I have no evidence to invalidate the 
first editor's dating to the first half of the second century. But I should echo his 
warning about the need for caution." He proceeds to highlight some affinity 
between P9? and the petition, P.Amh. II 78 dated A.D.184 but nevertheless 
repeats his conclusion, "The Rylands papyrus may be accepted as of the first 
half of the second century"? A turning point that sparked a reassessment of 
the dating of P52 came in 1987 with the publication of P.Kóln 255, an additional 
fragment of P.Egerton 2, attesting an apostrophe between two consonants (also 
found in P6), a feature which Turner had associated more with the third than 
the second century. 

The move to reassign P.Egerton 2 from mid-second century to late sec- 
ond/early third (ca. 200 C.E.) in light of this new evidence has been regarded as 
applicable to P9?, since P.Egerton 2 was one of the principal manuscripts used in 
determining its date.!® In the context of this fresh discussion, some, emphasiz- 
ing the overall limitations and lack of precision involved in the paleographical 
dating of book hands, have more readily entertained the prospect of a third- 


12 IGNTPI,17. For early second: editio princeps; K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 10; Turner, Typol- 
ogy, 100. For mid second: G. Cavallo, I! Calamo e il Papiro (Florence: Edizioni Gonnelli, 
2005), 183, 198. For late second: Andreas Schmidt, “Zwei Anmerkungen zu P. Ryl. III 457," 
APF 35 (1989): n2. 

13 Tumer, Typology, 100. 

14 Michael Gronewald, “Unbekanntes Evangelium oder Evangelienharmonie (Fragment aus 
dem ‘Evangelium Egerton’),” in Kölner Papyri (P. Köln), Vol. VI (eds. M. Gronewald et al.; 
Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1987), 136-145. For discussion see Stuart R. Pickering, “The 
Egerton Gospel and New Testament Textual Transmission,’ in The New Testament Text in 
Early Christianity / Le texte du Nouveau Testament au debut du christianisme: Proceedings 
of the Lille Colloquium, July 2000 (eds. C.-B. Amphoux and J.K. Elliott; HTB 6; Lausanne: 
Editions du Zébre, 2003), especially 229-233; Paul Foster, “Bold Claims, Wishful Thinking, 
and Lessons about Dating Manuscripts from Papyrus Egerton 2, in The World of Jesus and 
the Early Church: Identity and Interpretation in Early Communities of Faith (ed. C.A. Evans; 
Peabody: Hendrickson, 201), especially 201 ff. 

15 See for example, Hurtado, “P52,” 7 n. 20; Foster, “Bold Claims,’ 203. Regarding the date of 
P.Egerton 2, Pickering, “The Egerton Gospel,” 231 explains, “A re-dating to the second / third 
century (or third century?) does not rule out completely the possibility of a mid-second 
century date for the copying of the Egerton text, but it does draw the papyrus further away 
from the first century.’ 
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century date for P52.16 On the opposite end of the spectrum, Comfort proposes 
a date in the “first quarter of the second century" A recent treatment of the 
issue by paleographers comes from Orsini and Clarysse, who, on the basis of a 
detailed treatment of graphic types, favor assigning P52 to the second century, 
but likely to the second half, and identifying it with the "Alexandrian stylistic 
class"? Recognizing the lack of precision in paleographical dating and the fact 
that some may wish to leave open the possibility that P9? was copied sometime 
in the early third century, I have nevertheless considered it generally, along with 
P99, to be a second-century witness to the text of John. 

Playing at least a supportive role in Roberts’ dating of P52 to the first half 
of the second century was his judgment that it lacks nomina sacra, indicat- 
ing, according to the scholarly opinion in his day on the emergence of this 
scribal practice, a date earlier than the very similar P.Egerton 2 which had been 
dated to the middle of the century.!? This brings us to the second major issue 
concerning this manuscript. Although none of the words that were typically 
written as nomina sacra survive, there are two instances of Inoovg that fall in 
a lacuna: Inoov at 18:32, recto 2 and Incovv at 18:33, recto 5. Based on his cal- 
culations for the number of letters per line, Roberts finds it unlikely that the 
nomen sacrum was used in line 5 (and thus not in line 2 either), since with the 
two-letter suspended form (tn), which he takes to be the earliest and thus most 
likely to be used due to its use in P-Egerton 2, the line would be twenty-eight let- 
ters long (if the line read IIAarog instead of IleıAurtog), falling five letters below 
the average of thirty-three for the recto and seven letters below the thirty-five 
reconstructed for line 1.2? He finds it unlikely that the three-letter conflated 
form (tqv) was used, since he takes it to be later than the suspended form (uw) 
found in P.Egerton 2. In the end, Roberts cautions that "such calculations may 
be misleading, and in the absence of further evidence the question whether 
or not the scribe employed the usual contractions of the nomina sacra must 


16 Brent Nongbri, "The Use and Abuse of P52: Papyrological Pitfalls in the Dating of the 
Fourth Gospel," HTR 98 (2005): 23-48 adduces some third-century comparator texts and 
leaves the question open; likewise, Don Barker, “The Dating of New Testament Papyri, 
NTS 57 (2011): 573-575, who concludes "that a date of II or III could be assigned to P. Ryl. 
457” (575); LDAB gives the range "AD150-224." See also Roger S. Bagnall, Early Christian 
Books in Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009), 1-24, especially 10-12. 

17 See Philip W. Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts: An Introduction to New Testament 
Paleography and Textual Criticism (Nashville: Broadman and Holman, 2005), 139, 142-143. 

18 Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates,’ especially 458-472. 

19 Editio princeps 1936, 48, 49. See discussion in Hurtado, “P53,” 7. 

20 For his discussion, see editio princeps 1936, 48-49. 
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remain open."! His later remarks on the ubiquitous attestation of nomina sacra 
in the earliest Christian manuscripts appear to evidence a subsequent change 
of mind after the time of his assessment of P9222 although he does not revisit 
his conclusions on this manuscript specifically. In a much more recent treat- 
ment, Tuckett essentially reaffirms Roberts' initial argument based on the aver- 
age number of letters per line on the recto and adds two additional points: that 
the xot coming after Incovv would have been placed on line 5 instead of line 6 
had Inoovv been written as a nomen sacrum, since at a mere twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine letters, line 5 would have been excessively short; and, that without 
the nomen sacrum forms, the regularity of letters per line in the recto (in terms 
of range from most to least) would fit better with that in the verso.?? Tuckett's 
assessment leads him to the following conclusion: "This may then cast some 
doubt on how regular the practice of abbreviating nomina sacra in early Chris- 
tianity really was.”?4 

In response to Tuckett's treatment, Hill, whose major points I summarize 
below, offers a more detailed and nuanced, and therefore more convincing, 
analysis of spacing.?5 Hill shows that the extent of attestation of the three-letter 
conflated form, or what he calls "long contracted form,’ of this nomen sacrum 
(mv) among early papyri, particularly those of John, increases the probability 
that it was used here instead of a two-letter suspended (so Roberts) or con- 
tracted (so Tuckett) form, which would serve to make the line a bit longer than 
Roberts and Tuckett surmise. Moreover, if &pwvncev were read with a final nu 
and the name of Pilate with the longer meAatos spelling, both of which Hill 
thinks more likely, then line 5 would be thirty letters long, rendering it less out 
of step with the other lines on the recto. The extra space typically used before 
and after a nomen sacrum would serve to add yet another space to line 5, bring- 
ing the space used to the equivalent of roughly thirty-one letters, making it less 
likely that xot would have been placed on line 5, as Tuckett argues. With respect 


21 Editio princeps 1938, 1. Cf. editio princeps 1936, 49. 

22 Colin H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt (The Schweich 
Lectures 1977; London: Oxford University Press for the British Academy, 1979), 38 referring 
to Incouc states, “... there is no certain instance of the name in its sacral sense being left 
uncontracted in any text of the New Testament or indeed in any book as distinct from 
occasional and private papers." See further discussion in Hurtado, “P52,’ 6-8. 

23 Christopher M. Tuckett, “P52 and Nomina Sacra,’ NTS 47 (2001): 544-548. 

24 Tuckett, “P52 548. 

25 Charles E. Hill, “Did the Scribe of P52 Use the Nomina Sacra? Another Look,” NTS 48 
(2002): 587-592. 
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to line 2, Hill shows that the lacuna surrounding Inoov would likely have been 
too full had Inoou been written out, especially since its initial iota would prob- 
ably have had a diaeresis and thus taken up more space, as can be seen from 
the usage of the diaeresis over initial iota elsewhere in P9?, Hill also provides 
a more accurate portrayal of "letter spaces" by factoring in the smaller amount 
of space used for an iota and an epsilon and iota combination, which would 
account for the unusually greater number of letters in line 1 and permit less 
room for a written out Iycov in line 2. He concludes, “I regard the case for the 
presence of the nomina sacra abbreviations in P9? to be at least as good as the 
alternative and even slightly better,” especially in light of the evidence for its 
usage in other early New Testament papyri.?® 

In a longer treatment of the issue, Hurtado reiterates a number of Hill's 
points on spacing and adds the critique that Tuckett errs primarily on method- 
ological grounds by not giving due attention to all of the physical features of 
the papyrus and by not adhering to a proper historical method in establishing 
probabilities.2” Regarding the former, Hurtado shows that a more comprehen- 
sive assessment of the scribal hand of P52 reveals a certain level of irregularity 
in the size, shape, and spacing of letters, a fact which should prompt hesitation 
in drawing conclusions from the number of letters presumed to be in lacunae. 
Regarding historical method, he says, "surely the right procedure is to reason 
from the known to the unknown in making inferences about the lacunae," 
with “the known" being “the pervasive preference for nomina sacra by Chris- 
tian scribes of the second century and thereafter," especially for Inooug.?® 

Considering other noteworthy features of P52, it has two extant cases of 
itacism including yet (18:31, recto 1) and ıomAdev (18:33, recto 4).29 Although 
not employing punctuation, breathing marks, or numeration, the scribe ap- 
pears to use diaeresis over initial iota on three occasions, involving tovdator 
(18:31, recto 1)?? and iva (18:32, recto 2; 18:37, verso 2). Hurtado draws attention 
to four places in P9? where there is a greater amount of space between words 
(iou8otot. xut (18:31, recto 1);3! oudeva_iva (18:31-32; recto 2); etmev__onpatven 


26 Hill, “Scribe of P52,” 592. 

27 Hurtado, “P52.” 

28 Hurtado, “P52,” 13. 

29 Head, “Habits,” 401 notes that both are singular readings. 

30 Editio princeps 1936, 55 says it could also be the iota of tovdatot extending above the line. 
Hurtado, “P52,” 12 favors seeing it as a diaeresis. 

31 In Editio princeps 1936, 55, Roberts states, “It is clear that the scribe did not adopt the 
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(18:32; recto 3); xocuov. tva (18:37; verso 2)) and points out that they correspond 
with places of punctuation in modern editions. He explains that the "slightly 
wider spaces between words at certain points raise the intriguing possibility 
that they may be intended to mark off clauses and to signal the reader to make a 
slight pause."?? P9? gives the overall impression of being user-friendly. It reflects 
“a desire to produce an easily-readable manuscript,” as demonstrated by the 
larger size of its margins and spacing, the use of diaeresis, and the clarity of 
its letters.33 The Alands have classified P9? as one of their “normal” texts, and 
B. Aland concludes that it is “Ein guter Text, der auf A beruht" [^A good text that 
is based on A"].?^ Epp places it in his "B" group.?* P52 is currently housed at the 
John Rylands University Library, Manchester. 


Variation-Unit Represented*® 


Variation-unit Variants P52 transcribed 
18:33 Ttov &tc TO TOV eis TO npartwpiov P66vid B C* DSL, WA — moy etc to npartw] | prov 
mpattoptoy 0109 f” 579. (L844) latt (recto 4-5)37 


eç TO npartwpiov nady P99vid o1 A C? KT O 
087 f! 565. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424 (N ¥) Maj. 


Elg TO TPAITWPLOV 33 


common practice ... of indicating either the beginning or the end of a speech by leaving 
a small blank space” Hurtado, “P52,” 12 says, however, that such a space is likely attested 
here. 

32 Hurtado, Artifacts, 179 n. 82. 

33 Hurtado, “P52; u. 

34 K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 95, 99; B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 22. 

35 Epp, “Significance,” 100. 

36 Amongthevariation-units identified in NA2$, I subtract from my treatment here those for 
which the basis of variation is a singular or sub-singular reading: 18:33 om. o IIAarog ... Tov 
Incovv in P9; 18:38 Aeyet ovv and om. o in P® (the latter is also lacunose in P9? (verso 5)). The 
addition of ovv in P® will factor into the comparison of agreements between overlapping 
early papyri below. 

37 P9 apparently has maAw before but definitely not after the prepositional phrase etc to 
mpatcoptov (editio princeps 1936, 55). 
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Unique Reading 
Place of variation Readings P52 transcribed 
18:37 ELÇ tovto eis tovto rell [-] (verso 2)38 


(2nd occurrence) 
= p52vid 


Commentary on Variant 

18:33 TAMY £t To rrpattwpıov: The two places in John where there is dialogue 
between Jesus and Pilate are 18:33-38 and 19:9-11. The introductory words in 
18:33 and 19:9, in addition to being in close proximity to one another, are nearly 
identical: eıoyAdev ovv otv. etc To npattwpıov / &tc TO TPAITWPLOV TAAL (18:33) 
and xat etonAdev etc xo Tpaıtwpıov Tov (19:9; THAW om. in 01*). It is probable 
that the variant etc to npartwpıov naAıv in our verse reflects harmonization to 
the same wording in 19:9. P?? attests the reading that is not harmonized to the 
near context. 


Commentary on Unique Reading 
18:37 om. etg tovro [2]: This reading is found in Jesus’ response to Pilate's con- 
tinued questioning about his royal status. In clarifying the nature of his other- 
worldly kingship, which he affirmed in v. 36, Jesus says eyw etc tovto yeyevvnpar 
XAL EIG touto EANAVOA EIG TOV xoc pov, tva LAPTUEKOW TH ost. Bultmann com- 
ments that the stress is being placed on the “doubly occurring" etg tovto,3° and 
Barrett notes that yeyevvnpaı and eAnAvda etc tov xocpov, both of which are pre- 
ceded by et¢ tovto, are functioning synonymously.* Thus, while the duplication 
of etc tovto has a particular rhetorical function in John, it could be perceived as 


38 Editio princeps 1936, 55: “If the full text is supplied in this line [verso 2], we are left with 
38 letters to the line in place of the average 29/30; consequently it is fairly certain that 
our text represents a shorter version. Most probably we should reckon with the omission 
of the repeated eig toöto ...” See also IGNTP I, 72, 384; Head, “Habits,” 401-402; Hurtado, 
“P52,” 3 n. 6: “I do not judge this to be a conclusive argument, but it is certainly plausible.’ 

39 Rudolf Bultmann, The Gospel of John: A Commentary (trans. George R. Beasley-Murray et 
al.; Oxford: Blackwell, 1971), 655. 

40 C.K. Barrett, The Gospel according to John: An Introduction with Commentary and Notes on 
the Greek Text (2nd ed.; London: SPCK, 1978), 537. 
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redundant or simply skipped over in the process of copying.^! This omission 
may also reflect a leap from one epsilon to another (xot £t tovto eAnAvOa).42 
P9? attests the omission of a seemingly redundant prepositional phrase. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 

P52 provides only one variant and one apparent singular reading for our anal- 
ysis. The one variation-unit represented (18:33 Ttov eıg To TPAITWPLOV) appears 
to derive from harmonization, in which case P9? does not attest the word order 
that is harmonized to the nearby context (19:9). Consequently, where the char- 
acter of the text underlying P9? can be assessed, it testifies to the internally more 
probable variant in the tradition. There does, however, appear to be one singu- 
lar omission (the second occurrence of ets tovto in 18:37), which may reflect an 
attempt to refine away a redundant prepositional phrase. It is equally plausible 
that such redundancy was lost inadvertently as the sense of the text was being 
processed and a jump was made to the following verb (eyw &c tovto yeyevvn- 
par xot eAnAuda instead of eyw etc TOUTO Yeyevvr uot xot etc Touto EANALOa). And 
again, the possibility remains that this omission is nothing more than a leap 
between epsilons. In short, intentionality is uncertain and the sense is unal- 
tered. 

Among other second- and third-century witnesses, P9? shares extant text 
with P96 and P99, which are also fragmentary. Based on what is extant or can be 
plausibly reconstructed,* and leaving aside orthographic readings, P9? agrees 
with P96 one out of three times:** agreement (18:33 maAw etc To npartwpiov); 
disagreements (P9? reading listed first) (18:37 om. etg tovto [2] (lac.) | etg tovro 
(lac.); 18:38 Aeyet | Aeyet ovv). If singular readings are removed, then P52 (minus 
18:37 om. eıs Touto [2]) agrees with P996 (minus 18:38 Aeyet ovv) in the one 
variation-unit for which they overlap. The only point of comparison for P9? 


41 Head, “Habits,” 402: “a singular omission of two arguably redundant words." 

42 Cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 732 n. 115. For examples of "leap from same to same,” see his 
discussion of omissions under each of the early extensive papyri. For evidence of this 
particular type of leap, see note under discussion of variation-unit 18:38 eupıoxw ev aurw 
atav in my treatment of P0, 

43 Inorder to account for lacunae, I place “lac.” in parentheses where the reading listed can 
only be determined by considerations of spacing. 

44 . Throughoutthis study such comparisons are made after contemporaneous correction and 
are based on the variation-units covered in NA?8 (excluding, as noted above, those that 
derive from the singular/sub-singular readings of other manuscripts) as well as additional 
places where these papyri differ from one another. 
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and P9? is the one place where P9? apparently has a singular reading (18:37 om. 
etc touto [2] (lac.) | etc tovto (lac.)). 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 

Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by P?? is fully preserved in 01, A, B, N, and W. Listed below are the singular/ 
sub-singular readings of each witness for the portion of text covered by P52.45 
Comments regarding lacunae in the papyrus and the resulting inclusion or 
exclusion of readings used for comparison are provided in the footnotes. Singu- 
larand sub-singular orthographic readings are not included in the comparison. 
However, those aside from itacisms and moveable nu are generally mentioned 
in footnotes. Readings listed are after contemporaneous correction. 


ps2 


18:37 eıs tovto [2]] om. P9? (omission of redundant prepositional phrase or 
leap from same to same (etc ... EAMAVOa)) 


0146 


18:31 ovdeva] ovdeva tovdevat” o1* (nonsense resulting from dittography) 

18:32 ov eınev] om. o1* 238 (omission of unnecessary syntax including relative 
pronoun and finite verb) 

18:37 TH Anea] nepi ng adndıac*® o1* sa (harmonized syntax, to general 
usage in John (uaptupew + mept)) 

18:37 ex] om. o1* (omission of superfluous preposition) 


45 As noted in the Introduction, the Greek manuscript support for each of these readings 
is based on what is presented in NA?8; Tischendorf*; von Soden, Die Schriften; Swanson, 
John; and IGNTP I and II. 

46 18:37 paptvpnoy in o1* is lacunose in P9? at verso 3 (and it was corrected contemporane- 
ously (cf. IGNTP II, 505, 7)). 18:38 tıs for «t in o1* also falls in a lacuna. 

47 This reading is listed as ovdevat ovdeva in IGNTP II, 501 and as ovdeva tovdeva in Swanson, 
248. In the facsimile the supralinear dots meant to denote an erasure by a later corrector 
appear over each letter of tovdeva, which, in favor of Swanson's transcription, indicates that 
a dittography has occurred involving the final iota of anoxteiwaı (amoxtivat ovdeva tovdever), 
in which the letters ı-o-v-ö-e-v-a have been repeated. 

48 This reading is in a lacuna in P52 (verso 3), but both the size of the lacuna and the average 
and range of letters per line on the verso (29/30; 28-31) almost certainly rule out the extra 
five letters needed to read with o1 (line would have 35). 
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18:33 avtw] avtorçã? A (harmonized substitution, to plural in immediate and 
near context) 
18:37 yeyevvnpaı] xot yeyevvnuaı A (addition that affirms Jesus’ kingship) 


B (none) 
N 


18:33 aA o IHüXorroc] o Matos rov N V (69) (transposition resulting from a 
corrected leap (mpattwptov maAtv))> 


W 


18:32 0 Aoyoc Tov Inoov xpo] TANEWEY o Aoyoc tov Incou W 1170 (harmo- 
nized transposition, to near context (18:9)) 


Although this is a very small section of text, there are nevertheless a few 
observations that can be made. In terms of the quantity of readings likely 
introduced, there are four in o1, at least prior to its correction at a later time 
either in the fifth or seventh century,?? two in A (or one if avutotg is excluded 
as going beyond what is represented by P92), one in N and W, and none in B. 
In having one, P9? coheres with what we find in the majority of these later 
manuscripts, showing correspondence with the number found in A, N, and 
W. o1 has four times as many as P52 and appears to exhibit a unique level of 
freedom or susceptibility to corruption when compared with all of the other 
witnesses. Only B, one out of five of these later majuscules, can be said to fare 
better than P52 when it comes to the creation of readings. 


49 18:32 mot for now in A falls in a lacuna in P52 (recto 3). 

50 The reader should note that I include this reading hesitantly, since it falls in a lacuna in 
P9? (recto 6) and the spacing does not appear to preclude auto. For the uncertainties of 
spacing in the recto, see discussion above on nomina sacra. 

51 For discussion of this type of variation, see my treatment of 18:38 eupioxw ev avtw atav in 
p90, 

52 IGNTP II 7: All corrections to the o1* readings are listed as Cca in IGNTP II, unless 
otherwise noted. For date of this corrector, see H.J.M. Milne and T.C. Skeat, including con- 
tributions by Douglas Cockerell, Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus (London: 
British Museum, 1938), 65; K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 108. 
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In terms of the character and significance of these alterations, the one 
omission in P9? corresponds with the same types of readings observed in o1 
(18:32 om. ov etmev; 18:37 om. ex), in which unnecessary or superfluous words or 
phrases have been skipped over. If the omission of etc tovto in P32 is understood 
as a leap, we also see evidence for the same sorts of blunders in o1 (18:31 ovdeva 
tovdeva) and N (18:33 o IItAovoc naw). Furthermore, P9? does not attest the 
addition of words, in contrast to what we find in both o1 (18:37 mept ms aAndıas) 
and A (18:37 xat yeyevvnpat, which may be a conscious attempt to explicitly 
affirm that Jesus indeed has come as king). Thus, in terms of both the quantity 
and the character of readings, this comparison shows greater continuity than 
discontinuity in transmission between the early and later periods, and it does 
not support the notion that a greater level of freedom was present behind the 
copying of this second-century witness. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 

The data that can be extracted from P9? regarding its character of transmis- 
sion certainly do not give the impression that a unique or high level of flu- 
idity existed at the time in which P9? was copied. To the contrary, in the one 
place of disagreement among witnesses in the tradition, P9? attests the non- 
harmonized reading. Its one singular reading may very well reflect an acciden- 
tal oversight or a mechanical leap between two occurrences of the same letter. 
Finally, when this second-century fragmentary papyrus is compared with the 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-century majuscules sharing the same section of text, 
a picture of continuity rather than discontinuity emerges, and, even more, we 
are able to observe what may be instances of freedom in the later manuscripts 
that are not mirrored in this early witness. 


2 P9? (P.Oxy. L 3523) 


Introduction 
P9? is a fragment of a papyrus codex from Oxyrhynchus, Egypt containing 
portions of John 18:36—19:7 on the front and back of one leaf5? The recto covers 


53 For this and further introductory information, see especially T.C. Skeat, ed., “3523,” in 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part L (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1983), 3-8, plate I 
and II (referred to as editio princeps for the remainder of 2.2); K. Aland, Kurzgefasste 
Liste, 33; Handschriftenliste, Institut für Neutestamentliche Textforschung, University 
of Münster: http://intf.uni-muenster.de/vmr/NTVMR/ListeHandschriften.php (hereafter 
referred to as INTF Liste); LDAB: http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/text.php?tm-61625. 
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18:36-19:1 and the verso covers 19:2-7. It shares extant text with two other 
papyri from the second and third centuries, P5* (overlapping in portions of 
18:37-38) and P$$ (overlapping in portions of 18:36—19:7). P9? was edited and 
published in 1983 by T.C. Skeat and dated to the second century primarily 
based on its similarity to P-Egerton 2 and even more to Genesis IV 656, which 
in 1935 was confidently assigned to the second rather than third century by 
Bell, Skeat, and Kenyon.* The script of P9? is, as Skeat describes it, “a well- 
formed small rounded capital, basically bilinear [and] ... in common with that 
of other examples of the period, is characterized by the addition of small 
serifs or curls at the ends of strokes."55 Orsini and Clarysse classify the hand 
of P9? as well as P9? as belonging to the “Alexandrian stylistic class.””® The 
fragment itself measures 15cm. in height and 5.6 cm. in width and preserves 
a portion of all twenty-four lines on the recto and twenty-three on the verso. 
The reconstructed text, in one column, was 12.4cm. in height and 9.5cm. in 
width on the recto and 8.5 cm. in width on the verso. The size of the page would 
have been approximately 16 cm. high and 12cm. wide, placing it into Turner's 
Group 9 Aberrant 1.5” This fragment preserves part of the upper, lower, and 
inner margins. Skeat notes that the number of letters per line "varies from 20 to 


54 For a caution as well as detailed discussion and bibliography on the issues involved in 
dating P9?9, see especially Stuart R. Pickering, Recently Published New Testament Papyri: 
P89—P95 (PHP 2; Sydney: Macquarie University, 1991), 12-14. He contends that there is good 
reason to question the dating of the primary manuscripts used to date P9? and to thus be 
cautious about dating this manuscript to the second century. He cites the publication of 
the fragment P.Köln VI, dated ca. 200, which belongs to P.Egerton 2 previously dated mid- 
second century, and P.Oxy. IV 656, which has been variously dated to the third (Grenfell 
and Hunt), second (Bell and Skeat, Kenyon), and second/third (Turner, Cavallo) centuries. 
He also notes the general difficulties and disagreements involved in the paleographical 
dating of hands and concludes, “In view of the various differences of opinion, ‘II?’ is 
given above for P9°.” Skeat comments that although Grenfell and Hunt saw more affinity 
with the second than the third century for P.Oxy. IV 656, "Nevertheless they assigned it, 
rather illogically, to the [early] third century" (editio princeps, 3). Skeat also mentions the 
similarity between the hands of P9° and the Homeric papyrus edited by T.W. Mackay, 
which, he says, Cavallo dated "to the third quarter of the second century" IGNTP I, 18 
places P9? in century “II” without further notation or comment, taking that to be the 
consensus view. As noted in my discussion of P52, Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and 
Their Dates,” 458-472 assign P9? and P52 to the second century (probably latter part). 

55 Editio princeps, 3. 

56 Orsini and Clarysse, “Manuscripts and Their Dates,” 458, 460. 

57 Turner, Typology, 22. 
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28, but is mostly remarkably regular at around 24 to 26.”°® He estimates that the 
text of John's Gospel would have taken up 120 pages, or sixty leaves, and thinks 
it “very unlikely" that this codex contained all four Gospels, since it would have 
needed 534 pages, or 267 leaves. 

P9? has three extant cases of itacism involving metAatog (18:37, recto 5; 19:1, 
recto 24) and vueiv (18:39, recto 18).59 Based on the fact that -agav begins recto 
21, Skeat suggests that the papyrus probably had the orthographic reading 
expavacav for expavyaoav at 18:40 with L and M, since otherwise the syllable 
would have been divided between two lines.9? There is one instance of a nomen 
sacrum in 19:5 at verso 36/12. While Skeat and the IGNTP editors transcribe a 
partially extant iota followed by sigma, Hill, through his own examination of 
the manuscript with a high-powered microscope, has recently noticed that the 
“left hand stroke of an eta" is present, rendering the form iota-eta-sigma instead 
of iota-sigma. Hill writes, "the text of 9o represents the earliest text of John 19:5 
we have ... and quite possibly gives us our earliest nomen sacrum in a text of 
the Gospel according to John.’® Abbreviated forms / nomina sacra are not used 
for av8pwmos (19:5, verso 39/15), oraupwoate (19:6, verso 44/20; contra P6), and 
atavpwaov (19:6, verso 42/18; contra P86). 

In terms of punctuation, Skeat notes "a possible trace of a filling-mark" in 
19:5 verso 36/12.62 There is the inconsistent placement of a diaeresis over initial 
iota and upsilon, and there is an empty space measuring the width of two 
letters before a shift in speaker in 18:37 in recto 6 (eınev ovv avtw o Ilethatos 
ouxouv BoctAeuc ov et anexpıßn o Inooug ...). Hurtado observes similar spaces 
in P9263 Skeat notes that recto 5, n, 21, and 24 begin with letters that “project 
into the margin, indicating some form of punctuation in the preceding line,” a 
feature that is also attested in P^, P66, and P87.64 Roberts, commenting on this 
feature known as ekthesis, explains that it is meant to mark the first full line of 
a new section.® These instances of punctuation indicate that P9? was probably 


58 Editio princeps, 4. 

59 Head, “Habits,” 402 notes that the latter is a singular reading. 

60 X Editio princeps, 7. See Francis T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods. Vol. 1: Phonology (Milan: Instituto Editoriale Cisalpino-La Goliardica, 
1975-1981), 74 (hereafter referred to as Gignac I). 

61 Charles E. Hill, “A Notice of Corrections in Standard Editions of Two Johannine Manu- 
scripts,’ TC 7 (2002) par. 4: http:/[rosetta.reltech.org/TC/vo7/Hill2002.html. 

62 Editio princeps, 4, 6. 

63 X Hurtado, Artifacts, 179 n. 82; “P52,” 12. See my discussion of that manuscript above. 

64 Editio princeps, 4. 

65 Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief, 17. 
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used in a liturgical setting where such readers’ aids were necessary for the 
public reading of the text.96 Rodgers surmises, based on these data, that “P9? is 
probably the product of a scriptorium.”®’ The transmission reflected in P9? has 


rw 


been understood to belong in the Alands’ “normal” category, based on Barbara 
Aland's description of its proximity to the hypothetical Ausgangstext and of 
the general accuracy of its scribe.68 Comfort labels P9? as proto-Alexandrian 
and categorizes its transmission as “fairly reliable.’ This fragment is currently 


housed at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Variation-Units Represented"? 


Variation-unit Variants P9? transcribed 


18:36 Bactreta neun Bacheca nem Bac ]ieto y eu[n (recto 1) 
(2nd occurrence) 
eun Baoıkeıa o1 DS N © 


66 Scott D. Charlesworth, “Indicators of ‘Catholicity’ in Early Gospel Manuscripts,’ in Hill and 
Kruger, The Early Text, 43. 

67 Peter R. Rodgers, “The Text of the New Testament and Its Witnesses before 200 A.D.: 
Observations on Pgo (P. Oxy. 3523), in Amphoux and Elliott, The New Testament Text in 
Early Christianity, 84. 

68 See B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 23-24, 37. Hill and Kruger, “In Search of the Earliest Text,’ 10-11 
and Chapa, “Early Text of John,” 141 place P9? in the “Normal” category based on Aland's 
comments. 

69 Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 270, 310. In the surrounding discussion he consid- 
ers it among the “most reliable texts" (268) and to be one of the “extremely good copies of 
the Gospels" (271). 

70 The following variation-units are excluded from this treatment as based on a singular or 
sub-singular reading: 18:36 eun Baotreia [3] (01); 18:38 Aeyet ovv (P68); 18:38 om. o (P66); 
18:39 om. ev (B 01097); 18:40 om. Aeyovreg (PSS 251. 397. it sa™ ly (cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 
463 n. 350, 469-470 for probability of coincidental agreement in error rather than two 
Vorlagen); 19:2 e& axavOwv otepavov (P88); 19:5 om. o [1] (B); 19:5 om. xar Aeyet qutog tov 
o avðpwnoç (PS it ly) (cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 459-460, 514 n. 614); 19:5 om. o [2] (B). 
However, the singular readings in P96 (considered after correction) will be factored into 
the percentages of agreement between P® and P99, and those in the Majuscules will be 
treated in the Diachronic Comparison section. I have added the variation-unit concerned 
with 18:39 ovv wa, which is read by P9? and some other witnesses. All transcriptions in the 
tables are based on the editio princeps unless otherwise noted. 
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(cont.) 
Variation-unit Variants P9? transcribed 
18:36 ot euor yywvılovro av ot euor nywviZovto av P90vid o1 B2 L W Y ot eot | ny ]wviCevto a[v 
0109 f! 1. 33. 579. L 844; Or (recto 1-2)7? 
av ot epot yywvılovro (nywvicavto 1424) A Ds 
K NT A O 565. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424 Maj. q 
ot epot yywvılovro’! p66vid B* 713 
18:37 eu? eiu P60vid oj B Ds LWY fH3 33. [844 it [eu] (recto 7)74 
eut eyw A K NT A O 0109. 565. 579. 700. 
892°. 1241. 1424 Maj. lat 
18:38 EVPLTXW EV AVTW EUPLOXW Ev auTw atav BL 0109. 579 lat Eup ]toxt gy eut [c atav 


QALTIAV 


71 


72 


73 
74 


75 


(recto 16)75 


Itis clear from what is extant that P96 did not read ov before ot (cf. Victor Martin and John 
W.B. Barns, eds., Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément, Nouvelle edition augmentée et corrigée 
(Cologny-Geneva: Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, 1962), 32 and IGNTP I, 383), but the rest of 
line 10 is lacunose (ot e[...). Based on plate 128, the lacuna between the extant epsilon and 
the end of line 10 is approximately 7 % cm. The last 7 % cm. of the almost entirely extant 
lines 1 and 2 of this page contain 18 letters (o ıç ano cexutov touto and -ot enev cot mept 
pov respectively). This is the same number of letters in the lacuna of line 10 without av 
(-uot nywviGovto va un). These observations, along with the width of the letter nu on this 
page, make the inclusion of av in this lacuna rather unlikely. Since there is ultimately no 
certainty about what was in the lacuna, however, the possibility must be kept in mind that 
wa or un was omitted instead; but this is much less likely given their syntactical necessity 
and the lack of variation in the tradition. 

Cf. editio princeps, 5, Plate I: 3523 recto for the bottom left portion of an alpha, contra 
IGNTP I, 116. 

The variation-unit concerning the article with Incouc in 18:37 is lacunose in P9? (recto 6). 

Editio princeps, 7: “It seems virtually certain that the papyrus had eyw once only [i.e., at the 
beginning of the next sentence and not the additional one in question here], since even 
so the line contains 26 letters." 

Here I follow IGNTP I, 16 in the placement of dots and brackets. 
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Variation-unit Variants P9? transcribed 


aucto eupioxo Ev tuto o1AK NWIT'AG V 
f1 33. 565. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424. [844 Maj. 
q vgms 


QITLAV EV AUTH) EUpLOXCO Ds 


EVLPLOXW outta ev AUTH P66vid f 


18:39 anoAvow vuv 7$ anoAvow vpt P66vid o1 B Ds K L (W)A emo | Avjow üpet (recto 
(1st occurrence) o109(*) f! 33. 565. 579. [844 lat 17-18) 


vyv anodAvew ANT © f? 700. (8925). 1241. 
1424 Maj. 


amoAvow Y 1689 c f£ 


18:39 ouv ovv ouv va (recto 19) 


ovv wa o1 K U W 041 054 


19:1 &Aofiev o MıAatostov = eda Bevo IliAaros tov Inoovv xar ABDSKT  Aaßwy o Hei|aros tov mv 
Incovv xat”? A © f} 565. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424. [844 (recto 24)7® 
Maj. lat 


76 See Diachronic Comparison section for amoAvw vp in W. 

77 P9? is lacunose for the variation-unit 18:40 mov on recto 21. It preserves only the initial 
letter pi with the remainder of the line in a lacuna. Editio princeps, 7 comments that the 
reading “could be either rou ... or navtes ... [but] in any case there is not room for ouv 
ravcec," which Martin and Barns, Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément, 33 and Comfort and Bar- 
rett, The Text, 459 take to be the reading of P86. However, in agreement with International 
Greek New Testament Project, The Gospel according to John, IGNTP transcripts: http:// 
www. iohannes.com/XML /start.xml (hereafter referred to as IGNTP online), there is not 
enough space on line 12 of this page of P96 for ovv to read after expavyacav (cf. Martin and 
Barns, Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément, plate 129), meaning that it was likely read with nav- 
cec in the lacuna at the beginning of line 13, thus leaving too little room for maAw (cf. NA?8). 
Ido not, therefore, include this reading in the tally of disagreements between P9? and P66, 

78 I substitute my in the reconstructed portion in light of Hill's observations noted in the 
introduction. 
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(cont.) 
Variation-unit Variants P9? transcribed 
o TtAatog eAotev tov Incovv xar P66vid xp 
ehaBev tov Incovv o IlıAarog xot N 
AaBwv o Matos tov Incovv 01 W (L 33. 579) 

19:3 XAL NPYOVTO v poc xat Ypxovro poc avtov P or BLNWO f? xot vp]x[o]vro mpos av | 
QUTOV 33. 565. 579. 700. l 844 lat sy" co [tov (verso 29-30/5-6) 
-A Ds KT A Y f! 8925. 1241. 1424 Maj. f q 

syP 

19:3 0 Bacev? o Baoıkeug o BacuAev[c (verso 30/6) 
Bacev P66 o1 

19:4 eEw o MatoçsO etw o IlMarog P66 A BDSKNT AG V flag. [o IlsiAaros] (verso 


565. 700. (1424) Maj. 33/9)?! 


o IAarog (+ mpo¢ avtoug l 844) e&o o1L W 
fP 8925. 1241. [844 


o IItAotxoc 0138. 28. 477. 482. 544. 579. 1170 e 


79 Due to agreement between P® and o1, I have not removed factAev from consideration as 
a sub-singular reading. 

80 I exclude the variation-unit 19:4 xat e&yAdev because P9? (verso 32/8) is insufficiently 
extant. Editio princeps, 8: “xo. e&yAdev ... cannot be entirely ruled out, but considerations 
of space make it unlikely" In fact, the number of letters permitted in spaces of the same 
size that run parallel to this lacuna (to the left of £ verso 32/8) do not appear to necessarily 
favor the absence of xat. Since it is clear that P9 “did not have e&nA9ev ovv" with P66c, this 
difference will be factored into the percentages of agreement between these two papyri. 

81  NA?3 marks the omission of e&w as a "vid" reading. Editio princeps, 8 reconstructs the 
reading as o neatoç and says, “There does not seem to be room for either e&w o methatoc 
... OF 0 TEIAATOÇ EEw.” TELAaTOS is reconstructed with the e instead of ı spelling presumably 
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Variation-unit Variants P9? transcribed 
19:4 OLÖENLAV outctocy OVSEMIAV aTa cvpioxw ev aUTW B f! 33. amay ely au[tw] ovx 
EUPLOKW EV AUTW 565. [844 ve™s eupio | [xw (verso 


35-36/1—12) 
ev AUTH oudgnlav atav evpioxw DS K NT A 
© 700. 1241. 1424 Maj. vgst™ sy! 
QLTIAV ODdENLAV EVPIOXW EV euo O1! 
AITIAV EV AUTW ov8spuaty Evpioxw L 
OUÕEMIAV EV AUTW AITIAV euptoxco A 
OVÕEMIAV atctoty EV auto) EvpLoxw Y 8925 aur 


(+ auTw 579) atttatv ovy &uptoxto o1* 579 r! 


QITLOV EV auTw ovy EUPLTXW P66vid W ( f13) 


19:5 popwy82 popwv qo | [pov (verso 


36-37/12-13) 
exwv P66 1, 565. 1582* 2193 it 


19:6 Aeyovrec? Aeyovtes A[syov | tes (verso 


41-42/17-18)8* 


— 01 054. 91 it sams bomss 


82 


83 


84 


because this is the spelling in 19:1. IGNTP I, 387 determines that there are 16 spaces 
between rañv and avcotc, whereas the reading with cE would amount to 20 spaces (cEw o 
Tethatog xot Aeyet); Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 621 also omit && in their reconstruction. 
Given the number of supporting Greek witnesses plus support from the Old Latin tradi- 
tion, I have not removed exwv as sub-singular in P66, 

Although the support is slight for the omission of Aeyovtes, and it could have emerged 
independently in o1, I have not removed it from consideration here on account of the two 
other Greek witnesses plus ample versional support. 

Editio princeps, 6, 8. 
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(cont.) 
Variation-unit Variants P9? transcribed 
19:6 avTov vpeic®> QUTOV UpElG üneıg | [avtov (verso 
43-44h9-20) 
vpets avtov P66vid Ds LW Y / 844 eq r! 
19:7 UTW AUTW [-] (verso 46/22)86 
— P66 o1 W f! 565. 579 it ly pbo bo™s; Or 
Unique Readings 
Place of variation Readings P9? transcribed 
18:37 El cv et cv rell cv et (recto 6) 
cv et P90 
19:6 expavyacav expavyacay (erpavacav LM) rell expacev (verso 41/17) 


erpavyalov 1188 
expatav o1* 


expaCov P90 


85 The two variation-units involving a second otavewoov and the presence of avtov in 19:6 
are treated as one variation-unit that resulted from harmonization (see my commentary 
on this reading). Since the reading in P9°V'4 is sub-singular, I have listed this variation-unit 
in the table of unique readings below. As for the avxov upetc variation-unit treated here, I 
exclude the singular omission of xot in P® as a separate reading (cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 
829). 

86 Editio princeps, 6, 8; IGNTP I, 388. 
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Place of variation Readings P9? transcribed 
19:6 cTAVEWOOV craupwoov araupwoov P6 BLWY f11844 [otaupwoov alu[tov] 
oTAUPWoOV aur vgstww (verso 42/h8)87 


gtatupacov atatupacoy avTov o1 ADSKNT 
A © f? 33. 565. 579. 700. 8925. 1241. 1424 
Maj. it vg*! sy 

otavpwaov avtov P90vid 1010 a 


otavpwaov PS" 713 e 


APOV APOV OTAUVPWTOV AVTOV 1071 


87  P% is almost entirely lacunose for the text between Aeyovcec and Aeyet (otaupwoov (otav- 
pwoov) (autov)), but NA?8 lists P99vid for the absence of the second otavpwoov and the 
presence of avxov. The editio princeps, 6 reconstructs the relevant lines (verso 41-42/17-18) 
as follows: 

[xat ot ummperau] eupalev Aleyov- 

[tes otavpwoov a]u[tov] Agyelı av-] 

IGNTP agrees except for the upsilon of avtov, which is taken as fully extant and without 
need of a sublinear dot, whose view I accept on the basis of the photographs (cf. IGNTP I, 
118, plate 47 (b); editio princeps, plate 2 (3523 verso)). Concerning line 42/18, editio princeps, 
8 says, “there is certainly not space in the papyrus for the double otaupwoov, but with 
the single ctavpwaov the line is only 19 letters long. Probably therefore the papyrus added 
avtov after ctavpwoov.” Editio princeps, 4 notes that the number of letters per line “varies 
from 20 to 28, but is mostly remarkably regular at around 24 to 26.” IGNTP brackets 10 to 
u and 3 for the available spaces in the lacunae at the beginning of the line: [10-11]v[3]. 
Working from these data, one is still faced with the possibility that the scribe wrote both 
occurrences of otaupwoov as a staurogram as in P® (the second added as a supralinear 
correction). This becomes unlikely, however, when one observes that the scribe of P9° 
does not write a staurogram in place of ctavpwoate later in v. 6 (verso 44/20). Another 
possibility is that the lacuna at the beginning of line 42/18 could be reconstructed as [tes 
atavpwoov ota]u[pwoov]. However, this would place too many letters in the second lacuna 
following the upsilon, and it would result in a line of 28 letters, which is at the highest end 
of the editor's range. Therefore, we can be confident that otaupwoov was not written as a 
staurogram and that the upsilon does not belong to otaupwoov, meaning that ctavewaov 
was not written twice and the upsilon must belong to another word. On this basis, I have 
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Commentary on Variants 
18:36 Baoıeıa y eun: P9? places the possessive adjective, attributive pronoun 
epoc in the post-position, with the pronoun and a second article coming after 
the noun (Baoıkeıa y eun), rather than in the pre-position (yn guy, Pactra). 
Turner notes the preponderance of euog in post-position throughout the Gospel 
of John, a unique feature when compared with the Synoptic Gospels.8? See, 
for example, 3:29; 5:30; 6:38; 7:6; 8:16, 31, 37, 43, 56; 10:26, 27; 12:26; 14:15; 15:9, 
11, 12; 17:13, 24; 18:36 (ot umypetat ot euot)). In terms of adjective placement in 
general, the Semitic Greek of the LXX favors post-position in contrast to the 
Koine papyri from the first and second centuries B.C.E. where pre-position 
is overwhelmingly dominant.®° It is likely that this Semitic and Johannine 
stylistic feature was altered due to influence from broader Koine usage. P9? 
attests the more intrinsically probable reading that matches the syntax and 
Semitic character of John's Gospel. 

18:36 ot epot nywvılovro av: This variation-unit concerns the presence and 
placement of av in the apodosis of a contrary-to-fact conditional?? In the 
eight other instances in John of a contrary-to-fact conditional with eı in the 
protasis and an imperfect verb in the apodosis, four are with av (5:46; 8:42; 
15:19; 9:41 (om. D K Y © pc)) and four are without (15:22, 24; 19:11; 9:33 (add 
1321 1093)). Upon closer inspection, however, one finds that unlike our verse 
all of the cases without av involve negation, which is in both the protasis 
and the apodosis. The presence of av in this variation-unit, therefore, receives 
intrinsic support from all other contrary-to-fact conditionals without negation 
and with an imperfect verb in the apodosis.?! Moreover, all of the remaining 
contrary-to-fact conditionals—those that have an aorist or pluperfect verb in 
the apodosis (4:10; 8:19; 11:21, 32; 14:2, 28; 18:30)—also include ov (8:19 (om. D); 
14:2 (om. o1 W X*)). In terms of transcriptional probability, the singular, sub- 


chosen to accept otaupwoov avtov as the reading for P9°, which will be reflected in all 
further analysis (see commentary for why I treat this as one reading). 

88 Nigel Turner, [James Hope Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek] Vol. 3: Syntax 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1963), 191. 

89 Turner Syntax, 349. 

go For discussion, see James Hope Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. 1: Prole- 
gomena (3rd ed.; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1908), 199-201; Friedrich Blass and Albert Debrun- 
ner, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature (trans. and 
ed. R.W. Funk; Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1961), sec. 360 (hereafter referred 
to as BDF). 

91 9:41 is negated in the apodosis (oux av eere auaprıav) but not in the protasis (et tugAoı 


nte). 
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singular, or narrowly attested variation noted for 8:19, 9:41, and 14:2, similar in 
degree to what we have here with P996 and B*, indicate a temptation to omit 
the unnecessary particle «v.?? It is more difficult to make a judgment about 
word order on the basis of internal evidence. Regarding New Testament usage 
in general, BDF comments, "The position of dv is as near the beginning of the 
clause as possible (often oöx &v)"9? Although this does seem to hold true for 
John in the cases cited above,?* only in 15:19 (Et ex Tov KOTLOU NTE o KOTLOS av TO 
ıd10v eptAet), with its third-person subject in the apodosis and lack of negation, 
and therefore without the typical negated word order that begins the clause 
(ovx av), do we have anything close to a syntactical parallel to our variation- 
unit (... ot vmypetat (av) ot epot nywvılovro (av)) by which to discern intrinsic 
probability. Thus, the placement of av is deemed inconclusive and will not be 
treated in the analysis below. P9? attests the reading without the deletion of an 
unnecessary particle. 

18:37 Etu: Among the four places in John where the word order eu eyw is read 
in Jesus' speech either without or with very slight variation, none are similar 
to our verse, since they all appear in the phrase onov eit eyw (7:34, 36; 14:3; 
17:24). This would at least make BactAeug et eyw unique in comparison with 
John's usage elsewhere. Moreover, the indirect speech of Pilate reported here by 
Jesus, ov Aeyetc ott BaetAevc eu (eyw), is most similar to a statement by the chief 
priests in 19:21 concerning the appropriate title to be placed on Jesus' cross, 
ereivog enev BactAeus eu Twv Tov8otov (eit and twv Iov8otov inverted in BL 
Y 33), in which eyw is not attested. Neither of these observations is definitive, 
but taken together they suggest that the inclusion of eyw is intrinsically less 
probable. The addition of eyw may reflect influence from general usage, since in 
the vast majority of places where et occurs in John, it reads with the personal 
pronoun eyw. Alternatively, the inverted word order and lack of harmonization 
to any particular place may suggest that it was inserted here for clarity or 
emphasis. P9° does not attest the addition of the intrinsically improbable 
pronoun that may reflect some influence from general usage. 

18:38 evploxw ev auto atav: One cause of variation in word order lies in 
what Royse labels “transpositions of corrected leaps.”?® Colwell had previously 
provided an explanation of this phenomenon: “By a leap the scribe jumps over 


92 Unnecessary because “the addition of &v to the apodosis is no longer obligatory” (BDF, 
sec. 360). 

93 BDF, sec. 360. 

94 avis before the verb unless the verb is the first word of the clause (i.e., 5:46; 8:42; 14:2, 28). 

95 For discussion and examples see Royse, Scribal Habits, 157-161, 300-302, 381, 520—523, 594, 
672, 755-756. 
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a word, copies the following word, looks back at his exemplar, catches his 
error, and writes in the omitted word out of order"?6 Our variation-unit here 
is preceded by the word ov3sytoy, which shares its last three letters with atav, 
one of the words positioned variously among the manuscripts. It is most likely 
that aurıav followed ov8gpuov, and that copyists due to the identical ending of 
these words (ovðepav aırıav evptoxw ev avtw), leaped over aurıav to the next 
word(s) before recognizing and correcting their error by inserting it in a later 
position. This scribal activity is reflected in the word order of both eupıoxw 
atav Ev auto and eupioxw ev aurw atay. In the former the recognition and 
correction are immediate (after eupıoxw), while in the latter these are delayed 
(after evptoxw ev ovo). The fourth variant, autıav ev autw eupioxw, sub-singularly 
read by DS, probably reflects the same phenomenon but this time from the first 
letter of one word to that of another (atxtav evptoxw ev aurw).?7 Thus, the variant 
atav eupioxw Ev autw is demonstrably prior to the other three and can account 
for their origination. P9? attests a transposition that resulted from a corrected 
leap. 

18:39 anoAvow vptv: The omission of vuv is very narrowly attested in three 
of the five cases in the Gospels where Pilate uses anoAvow vptv in reference 
to releasing Jesus (Mark 15:9 (D fP); John 18:39a (V 0250 pc it); John 18:39b 
(0)), and in each case the pronoun could be regarded as superfluous. These 
data taken together indicate that the omission of the pronoun in such cases 
was somewhat tempting, making each of these readings transcriptionally less 
probable. Here, vuv could have been omitted as redundant in light of its 
previous occurrence (egt de cvvyeta vuv), where the recipient of Pilate's act 
of releasing a prisoner is already implied. The most probable word order of 
amoAvow and vuw is more difficult to determine on the basis of internal criteria. 
The order “amoAvow vyv” matches what we find in parallels (Matt 27:17, 21 and 
Mark 15:9), which may initially make it a less difficult reading. The extent of 
variation here and at the second occurrence of amoAvow and vutv together later 
in the verse make it somewhat likely that the word order differed at these two 
places and that copyists were thus led to introduce harmonizing variants in 
each of them. Even if this were the case, it is unclear on internal grounds which 
word order would belong in each place. I have, therefore, considered the word 
order in this reading to be inconclusive on the basis of internal evidence and 
excluded it from my conclusions below. Although it can be concluded that 


96 Colwell, “Scribal Habits," 116. 

97 Similar examples can be found in Royse, Scribal Habits, 300, 381, 521, and 594 in his 
treatments of Rom 15:18 and 2 Cor 7:3 in P^$; Rev 153 in P47; John 20:15 in P®; 1Pet 1:25 
in P7, 
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P9? does not attest the omission of a superfluous and apparently redundant 
pronoun, I exclude this aspect of the reading from consideration as well, since 
the omission of vu is a sub-singular reading (Y 1689 c ff?). It makes little sense 
to characterize the reading of P9? vis-à-vis a unique reading of V. 

18:39 ovv wa: Pilate has just stated, eotw de cuvPeta vp wa eva amoAvow 
vuv ev tw nacya, before asking the question, BovAsode ovv (wa) anoAvow vpuv 
tov Bacıkeıa twv Iov8otcv. This second use of tva following BovAeode ovv in 
Pilate's question is probably a harmonization to the wa following ovvndeia vat 
in his statement of intent. P9? attests this harmonization to the immediate 
context. 

193 Aaßwv o IItAovoc tov Inoovv: The variants that differ from P9? involve 
parataxis, whereas this manuscript attests a hypotactic construction with a par- 
ticiple and indicative without co-ordination. Although John attests the nomi- 
native participle of aAaußavw verb four times in similar sentences (12:3 (v.l. D); 
13:4, 30; 18:3), the preference for the co-ordination of indicatives over the use 
of participles is a characteristic feature of John's Semitic style,?8 which at least 
makes the reading with the participle marginally less probable.9? In these four 
occurrences of the participle, there is almost no attestation of alteration to the 
indicative (only D in 12:3), which makes it less likely that this has happened 
here. Moreover, two of these examples (12:3; 18:3) can be classified as a partic- 
ular stylistic feature in John (Proper name joined with ovv + Participle + Finite 
Verb), and should thus not be included as internal evidence for judging this 


98 Nigel Turner, [James Hope Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek] Vol. 4: Style 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1975), 71: "Biblical Greek will often disguise the parataxis by 
making one of the verbs a participle ... but John prefers the co-ordination.’ BDF, sec. 419 
says that co-ordination with xat “corresponds exactly to the Hebrew model.” 

99  Seecriterionn in Epp, “Traditional ‘Canons’” ug: “A variant that conforms to Semitic forms 
of expression.” See also George D. Kilpatrick, “Literary Fashions and the Transmission 
of Texts in the Graeco-Roman World,” in The Principles and Practice of New Testament 
Textual Criticism: Collected Essays of G.D. Kilpatrick (ed. J.K. Elliott; BETL 96; Leuven: 
Leuven University Press and Peeters, 1990), 65-66, who provides an example of “stylistic 
variations of general character” as opposed to Atticism: “if we have two readings, one of 
which consists of two main verbs joined by xai and the other consists of a participle and 
a main verb without xat, other things being equal, the reading with hypotaxis appears 
likely to be a stylistic improvement of the reading with parataxis. It seems, however, to be 
an improvement that could be made at any time and not, for example, to be an instance of 
Atticism.” But for the argument that scribes may have been more tempted to alter the text 
in favor of the “less Greek,” Semitic idiom than vice versa, see Gordon D. Fee, “Rigorous or 
Reasoned Eclecticism— Which?” in Epp and Fee, Studies, 131-136. 
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variation-unit.!?? In the three remaining, similar instances of a Aaußavw verb, 
the Gospel has a finite verb-form with parataxis (12:13; 18:12; 19:40). It is most 
reasonable to conclude that P9? attests what may be a conscious change away 
from Semitic syntax. 

19:3 xat npxovro npoç aurov: The preceding clause ends with avtov, so that 
the omission of this clause is probably the result of a leap from the same 
to the same (avrov ... autov / avtov xo... avtov xar). "The words might well 
seem superfluous, but in fact they contribute to a vivid picture of the mocking 
approach of the soldiers pretending to do reverence to the king.”!°! Perhaps this 
omission occurred because the words did in fact “seem superfluous,” or it may 
merely be the result of a leap. It is also worth noting in support of the clause 
that its inclusion in the mocking scene is commensurate with the tradition 
reflected in Mark and Matthew, but with wording distinct enough to exclude 
the possibility of harmonization (xat np&avro aonalerdaı avtov ... (Mark 15:18); 
xat YOVUTETNOAVTEÇ eunpocdev avTov evenouEov ouo Aeyovtss ... (Matt 27:29); xot 
NEXOVTO poc auTov xat eAeyov ... (John 19:3)). P9? attests the reading that is not 
omitted probably due to a leap. 

19:3 o BactAevc: P9? reads the nominative against the vocative Baoıev. The 
vocative is a harmonization to the parallel passages in Mark 15:18 and Matthew 
27:29.102 P9? attests a reading that is not harmonized to Gospel parallels. 

19:4 0 IIıAroc: A search for the frequency of e&w in the New Testament reveals 
that it occurs more in the Gospel of John than any other book. Of the thirteen 
occurrences in John (if one includes our variation-unit), eight of them are with 
compound verbs, including exßa dw (6:37; 9:34, 35; 12:31; 15:6) and e&epyoyaı 
(18:29; 19:4, 5). The three occurrences with e£epyopot, including ours, appear in 
Jesus’ trial before Pilate where John uses epyouat and e&w together to describe 
Pilate (or Jesus in 19:5) going outside to the Jews, who had refused to enter the 
Praetorium for fear of being defiled during the Passover (19:28). These data 
show that the use of e& in our verse fits nicely in its context and into the 
framework of John's overall usage. The pattern of weak manuscript support 
for the omission of e&w in the four occurrences with variation (6:37 (01* D pc 


100 Eugen Ruckstuhl and Peter Dschulnigg, Stilkritik und Verfasserfrage im Johannesevan- 
gelium: Die johanneischen Sprachmerkmale auf dem Hintergrund des NT und des zeitgenös- 
sischen hellenistischen Schrifttums (NTOA 17; Freiburg [Switz]: Paulus; Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1991), 70, 164: This characteristic is listed as number 6 in Group A in 
their list of the stylistic features in John. 

101 Barrett, The Gospel according to John, 540. 

102 Some witnesses harmonize to John in these places. 
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a b e sy**); 9:35 (om. D); 18:29 (om. A C? Ds © YY 0250 Maj. q sys); 19:4a 
(P90 al)), taken together with the fact that e&w is redundant when used with 
e£epyopot, suggest the presence of a temptation to omit it, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, when its sense is already implied by the compound verb. 
The use of e&w later in 19:4b (Ùe ayw vptv avtov ew) makes its use here even 
more redundant. The fact that John does not use e& with e£epyopot in 18:38 
in one of Pilate's trips outside to speak to Jesus' accusers demonstrates that its 
use in our verse could be regarded as unnecessary. Furthermore, there appears 
to be no interest in adding e&w in 18:38, despite its abundant use in the near 
and immediate context, which makes it unlikely that this has happened in 
our verse. P9? attests the reading with the elimination of a superfluous and 
redundant adverb.!03 

19:4 QITIAV EV AUTW OVX &Uptoxo: There are essentially two discernible groups of 
variants at this variation-unit, one with ovòepiav and the other with ovx. Since 
the manuscript tradition agrees in the placement of ovdeutav at the beginning 
of the analogous variation-unit in 18:38, I concluded there that the most diffi- 
cult reading was that in which atay was read immediately after ovðepav as in 
OVOELLAY aLTIOV EUPLTXW Ev er xo (see discussion above). If my conclusion on that 
variation-unit is correct, then the same wording here in 19:4 should be regarded 
as potentially harmonized to 18:38. Accordingly, the reading presented in B, 
OVOELLAY atctaty guptoxto ev aurw, becomes the least difficult because it is the most 
harmonized. Most of the remaining variants would then reflect various trans- 
positions of this harmonized reading, each one deriving either from the initial 
harmonization itself or from one of its transposed offshoots. The other set of 
readings involving ovy could likewise be the result of harmonization, but in this 
case to 19:6 oux euptoxo ev aurw attiav. However, although the variants in 19:4 
attest the same words found in 19:6, they do not read them in the same order: 
EV AUTW OLY Evploxw attiav ( 1} 788 1346), atto ev auTw ovy EUPLTXW (P66vid.90 
W), (avtw) artıav ovx evptoxw (01* 579). Thus, if we can be reasonably confi- 
dent in identifying the initial cause of variation with harmonization to one of 
these two verses in the near/immediate context, it seems slightly more likely 
that the ovõðepav variants derive from harmonization to 18:38 than that the ovy 
variants harmonize with 19:6. Although these observations lead to the conclu- 
sion that atav ev avtw ovy euptoxo is marginally more difficult and thus more 
probable on transcriptional grounds, both ovõepav and ovy are commensurate 
with John's style, evidenced by their use in 18:38 and 19:6 respectively. Since 


103 B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 23 says e&w is omitted “wegen der ohnehin schon gegebenen Dop- 
pelung" [*because of the already given duplication"]. 
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little more can be said on the basis of internal criteria, Ihave considered this 
reading inconclusive for the purposes of my analysis below. 

19:5 qopov: The verb popew is used only four other times in the New Tes- 
tament, two of which pertain to “wearing” clothing (Matt 11:8; Jas 2:3). It is 
used in Sirach for wearing a crown or wreath (epopsoev d1aönua, 11:5; Popovv- 
TOS ... OTEPAVoV, 40:4) and in Josephus for wearing a purple garment (noppu- 
pav eoðnta popeiv).10* In commenting on this word, Bultmann observes that 
it “corresponds to Greek usage."05 Given its paucity of use in the New Testa- 
ment, it is difficult to imagine a substitution in that direction here. It is more 
probable that a somewhat obscure word was changed to one more common, 
especially since exwv is used in the New Testament to denote “wearing” (Matt 
3:4; 22:12; 1Cor 11:4; Rev 9:9, 17).106 Interestingly, in Revelation 14:14 the Son of 
Man seated upon the clouds is described as exwv ert THS KEPAANS auTov TTEPA- 
vov xpucovv. In John 18:10 Peter is said to be “wearing a sword” (exwv naxaupav). 
These uses provide evidence for a synonymous relationship between these two 
words in such contexts and may account for the substitution of exwv for popwv 
as read in P66 and a few other witnesses. P9? attests the less familiar read- 
ing. 

19:6 Aeyovtes: The omission of Aeyovtes probably reflects harmonization to 
Mark 15:13, 14. This variant as well as others in this passage, such as those 
associated with expavyacav and otaupwoov, indicate the presence of difficulty 
at this point in avoiding influence from other texts. Although quite possibly 
harmonized to Mark in these other two places, here P9? attests the reading that 
is not harmonized to parallels. 

19:6 vets avtov: Twice during Jesus’ trial before Pilate, here and in 18:31, 
Pilate tells Jesus’ accusers to take and try/punish him themselves (Aaßere «urov 
vueis / vueıs avtov). In 18:31, with a nearly identical context and syntax, the 
text reads eınev ovv avtog o IIAarog Aofece avtov vneig ..., where avtov pre- 
cedes vpetc. Manuscripts are divided in our verse, however, with P86 Ds L W 
Y [844eq r! and P9? reading the vueıs aurov word order while the rest of the 
tradition reads avrov vpets as in 18:31. With respect to the criterion of dissim- 
ilarity, vets avtov is a more difficult reading than avtov vpets, since the latter 


104 Walter Bauer, ed., A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature (3rd ed. rev., trans. and ed. W.F. Arndt, F.W. Gingrich, and F.W. Danker; Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 2000), 1063 (hereafter referred to as BDAG); Flavius 
Josephus, Jewish Antiquities (ed. B. Niese, Flavü Iosephi opera, 4 vols.; Berlin: Weidmann, 
1877-1882; repr. 1955), 10.235. 

105 Bultmann, The Gospel of John, 659. 

106 For other references, see BDAG, 421. 
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could reflect assimilation to the previous and identical use in the near context. 
This is further likely since there are a large number of variation-units resulting 
from harmonization throughout this trial narrative, and since the surround- 
ing syntax is nearly identical. Seen from a different angle, however, 18:31 offers 
internal support for avtov vets, especially in light of the similarity in context. 
Barrett takes the pronoun vyets here and in 18:31 to be emphatic, and com- 
menting on Aafece avrov vpetc in 18:31 he says, "The last word is emphatic."107 
Bultmann also sees the pronoun as emphatic and notes, "the correspondence 
of the two clauses [AaBete avtov vets xot otavpwoate and eyw yap oux eupt- 
oxw Ev auTw atay] shows that öneig and żyw are emphasized."9$ The impor- 
tant question, then, is how necessary is the placement of vpets after avtov to 
its emphatic character? Regarding the relationship between word order and 
emphasis, BDF notes, "Any emphasis on an element in the sentence causes 
that element to be moved forward,"?? and Turner's list of examples of first- 
and second-person nominative personal pronouns used emphatically in the 
New Testament largely confirms that statement." Moreover, the New Testa- 
ment yields examples where second-person imperative verbs are immediately 
followed by emphatic nominative pronouns as in Außete vpets avtov (e.g., OUTOS 
ovy rpoeuyeode vpets (Matt 6:9); BETIE vpets etc TA WTA VW TOUS Aoyouc TOUTOUG 
(Luke 9:44); SenOyte vueıs vmep estou mpoc tov xvptov (Acts 8:24)), although the 
syntactical elements in these examples vary. Thus, it appears that the emphatic 
pronoun does not demand the word order Außete avtov vyets.! There is a Syn- 
optic usage, however, that is syntactically parallel to our sentence, dote avtots 
vueis payeıv (Matt 14:16; Mark 6:37; Luke 9:13), which lends some support to 
AVTOV DUEIG. 

Since there appears to be no reason why emphasis would disqualify either 
word order, transcriptional probability suggests that the more dissimilar read- 
ing be regarded as more probable, unless it can be demonstrated from the 
study of singular readings that scribes tend towards transpositions that move 
pronouns forward or closer to the verb. No such tendency emerges from an 
examination ofthe transpositions that are neither leaps nor harmonizations in 
Royse's study.!? The possibility nevertheless remains that vpets avtov is a simple 


107 Barrett, The Gospel according to John, 533. 

108 Bultmann, The Gospel of John, 659. 

109 BDF, sec. 472. 

110 Turner, Syntax, 37. 

111 Pickering, Recently Published, 17 comments, "The sense is not essentially different.” 
112 Royse, Scribal Habits, 153-157; 298-300; 380—381; 518—519; 593-594; 670-671. 
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transposition without explanation, as with many of Royse’s examples. Since 
a determination one way or the other on internal grounds appears tenuous, 
primarily given the conflict between intrinsic and transcriptional probabilities 
in relation to 18:31, it is most reasonable to regard this reading as inconclusive 
for the purposes of our analysis below. 

19:7 om. autw: In the other occurrence of these words, anexpıönoav ato 
ot Iovdatot in 10:33, the pronoun is present. The amount of space separating 
these occurrences coupled with the differing contexts make it unlikely that 
the inclusion of avtw in 19:7 is a harmonization to the same wording in 10:33. 
In terms of the context for our variation-unit, from 18:28, where Jesus is first 
brought to Pilate, until 19:22, where Pilate speaks for the last time in the Gospel, 
there are eight occurrences of aroxpwouaı, excluding 18:30 where eınav is also 
used. In six places, four of which precede our variation-unit, anoxpıvouau is 
used without an indirect object pronoun (anexpıdn Inoovg (18:34 (v.l.));13 ans- 
xpi&v, o Matos (18:35 (+ avtw pc)); amexptOy Incouc (18:36); amexpıdn o Incouc 
(18:37 (+ autw K pc)); anexpiöncav ot apytepets (19:15); anexpıßn o Matos (19:22 
(+ avtos f! 157))), but in two places, including our variation-unit, avtw is 
omitted by more than a few witnesses (anexpıßyoav (autw) ot Iovdatot (19:7); 
emex piov (auto) Incouc (19:1)). It is most probable that avtw was omitted in 
19:7 and 19:1 as a harmonization to the immediate context in which there is 
a heavy concentration of uses without the pronoun. Overall, the pronoun is 
both present and absent when used with anoxpwoyaı throughout John's Gospel, 
making the use of autw in these two cases in line with John's overall style. It is 
possible that the omission here in 19:7 specifically resulted from harmoniza- 
tion to 19:15, since 19:6—7 shares similar structure and in some cases identical 
wording, since there is already evidence for possible harmonization to 19:15 
as discussed below with otaupwoov, and since ot apytepetc are in view in both 
contexts. P9? here attests an omission that is harmonized to the surrounding 
context. 


Commentary on Unique Readings 
18:37 ov et: The pronoun cv and the second-person present indicative et are read 
side-by-side frequently in John’s Gospel. The word order is cv et at the beginning 
of a clause (1:42, 49; 3:10; 6:69; 10:24; 11:27; 18:33) and et cv at the end (1:21 (cv et 


113 01C? KT A f” 8925. 1424 Maj. c syP sa™s boms add avtw in 18:34, which appears to be a 
harmonization to the two previous uses in the near context (amexpi8y avtw Incovc (18:20, 
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04€2); 4:19; 8:48; 18:37; 19:9), regardless of syntax.!!* Here and in 18:33 Pilate asks 
Jesus about his royal status (cv et o BotetAeuc twv Iovdatwv, 18:33; ovxovv Bactheus 
£t cv, 18:37). Given the close proximity of these similarly stated questions, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the placement of cv before et in P9? in v. 37 is 
the result of harmonization to the previous usage in v. 33. Similarly, although 
not identified as a harmonization by Royse, in 19:9 (nodev & cv), where Pilate 
continues in his questioning of Jesus, P96 singularly reads the ov et word order.!5 
P9? attests a reading that is harmonized to the immediate context. 

19:6 expaCav: Head says this is “probably a nonsense reading for expatov," 
which is read singularly by 01°."6 The copying of expalav by the scribe of P99 
could, as he proposes, have expa&av in view, which would make it a harmoniza- 
tion to Mark 15:3, 14. It could, however, also be the result of harmonization 
to the parallel in Matthew 27:23 (expalov Acyovtes otaupwöntw). It shares the 
verb itself with Matthew and Mark, the imperfect verbal stem with Matthew 
(expa£-), and the aorist ending with Mark (-av), making it a nonsense reading 
that could be taken as a harmonization to Matthew or Mark. The reading otav- 
pwoov avtov later in the verse (see below) may tip the balance in favor of Mark, 
unless that reflects harmonization to John 19:15. When we look for variation in 
Matthew and Mark at this unit, we see that harmonization runs in both direc- 
tions, from Mark to Matthew (expatov in Mark 15:13 (pc), 14 (AD G KMP II)) 
and vice versa (exa&av in Matt 27:23 (D)). Interestingly, the same nonsense form 
that we have here in P9? (expatov) is also found in A in Mark 15:14 as a variant 
for expa&av, which, once again, could reflect a simple misspelling of expa&av 
or a failed harmonization to expačov in Matthew 27:23 (as was accomplished 
in A and D in Mark 15:13). As for the verb xpavyalw, it is used four times in 
this pericope, two attesting interchange with xpa@w (here; 19:12 01? Maj. sy) 
and two attesting no variation in that direction (18:40; 1915), which lends it 
some intrinsic support. In light of the possibilities noted above and given the 
fact that expa&ov itself is singular in o1*, the reading of P9? is interpreted as an 


114 [I thus find curious the claim of Rodgers, "Text of the New Testament,” 85-86, that the 
"usual Johannine usage is cv et as against et ov,’ leading him to the conclusion, “I suspect 
that P9? preserves the original reading.’ In more than one place, his discussion of variant 
readings exhibits an inattentiveness to the phenomenon of harmonization and/or a lack 
of engagement with the details of the intrinsic and transcriptional evidence (e.g., 18:37 cv 
et in P99; 18:38 eyw ovdeptav evploxw ev aurw aırıav in P%; 19:2 eë oocotv0cv otepavov in P66; 
19:5 tov in P99), in favor of general and unsubstantiated appeals to stylistic improvement. 

115 Royse, Scribal Habits, 518, 829. 

116 Head, “Habits,” 402. For some evidence of interchange between E and C in the papyri, likely 
to be “purely orthographic,’ see Gignac I, 141. 
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independent substitution away from expavyacay, which I take to be the reading 
in the Vorlage, rather than a simple misspelling of expa&av. P99, then, attests a 
singular nonsense reading resulting from a misspelled harmonization to paral- 
lels. 

19:6 otavpwoov avtov: The most similar New Testament passages are apov 
apov ctavpwaov avtov (John 19:5); ctavpwoov avtov (Mark 15:13, 14); and otavpou 
atavpou avtov (Luke 23:21). It appears almost certain that otavpwoov avtov 
reflects harmonization either to the same words later in John or to the parallel 
verses in Mark. The insertion of avtov attested by a number of early majuscules 
and the majority of manuscripts would have been especially tempting, since 
the pronoun was read in all three of these parallels. In attesting both the 
omission of otaupwoov and the addition of avtov, the reading of P9° represents 
harmonization to the immediate/near context in John or parallel verses in 
Mark. On the one hand, the greater tendency among copyists to harmonize to 
the immediate context than to parallels, as demonstrated in Royse’s study,!”” as 
well as what appears from the numerical distribution of extant manuscripts 
to be a greater familiarity with John than Mark in the early period,!? favor 
seeing this as a harmonization to John 19:15. Further, the words immediately 
after avtov are identical in v. 6 and v.15 (Aeyet autots o MAatoç). Indeed, we know 
that at least one manuscript (1071) harmonized to John 19:15 rather than Mark. 
On the other hand, the combination of this reading with expalav (discussed 
above) provides strong evidence that it is Mark’s wording that has exercised 
influence. Either of these options is valid given the evidence. Since atavpwaov 
autov is evidently one harmonized substitution, it will be treated as one reading 
rather than two separate readings in the analysis below. Head points out that 
this is a singular reading if the two variants treated in NA?? are combined into 
one,!? so I will treat them as such in the following analysis. 


117 Royse, Scribal Habits, 737. 

118 Hurtado, Artifacts, 30: "The numerous copies of John in the papyri from Egypt suggest a 
notable popularity of this text ... But it is rather clear that, although Mark was probably 
the first narrative Gospel to be written, it was not nearly so widely copied and used as 
any of the other canonical Gospels in the earliest centuries from which our manuscript 
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Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 

I exclude from the following assessment three places in which the identifica- 
tion of readings proves inconclusive on the basis of internal evidence (18:39 
ATOAVTW UV; 19:4 AITLLV EV AUTW OVX EVPLTXW; 19:6 upset avtov). These readings 
have, however, been factored into the percentages of agreement between early 
witnesses to be treated at the end of this section. P99, therefore, supplies fif- 
teen readings for analysis from those treated in the tables and commentary 
above, comprised of three singular or sub-singular readings and twelve read- 
ings shared with other witnesses in the tradition. Of the twelve shared readings, 
four are in variation-units where the reason for variation appears to be some 
form of harmonization. In two of them, P9? attests the non-harmonized read- 
ing, and in both cases this involves parallels in other Gospels: 19:3 o BactAeuc 
is not harmonized to the vocative Bacıkev in Matthew 27:29 or Mark 15:18; 19:6 
Aeyovtes is not harmonized to Mark 15:13, 14. In the remaining two cases, P9? has 
a harmonized reading: 18:39 ovv ıva in which wa has been added due to assim- 
ilation to its use earlier in the verse; 19:7 omission of the pronoun avtw which 
reflects harmonization to its absence in similar verses in the surrounding con- 
text. 

Six of these twelve shared readings are in variation-units associated with 
stylistic or syntactical changes where the variants involved can be regarded 
as more or less difficult. In these cases variation pertains to the smoothing of 
rough or abrupt syntax, the deletion of superfluous or redundant elements, the 
substitution of familiar words or syntax for less familiar, obscure, or antiquated 
forms or syntax, or the clarification of something deemed ambiguous. Just as 
the readings of P9? from the previous category can be identified as harmonized 
or non-harmonized, here each reading can be identified as syntactically less or 
more difficult. Syntactically less difficult readings are those, for example, that 
result in a text that is smoother, without superfluous or redundant elements, 
or generally less obscure, while syntactically more difficult readings are those 
that are rougher/more abrupt, superfluous/redundant, obscure/antiquated, or 
ambiguous. The latter sorts of readings are termed “more difficult" in so far as 


«c 


they are, as Metzger notes, “‘more difficult to the scribe; who would be tempted 
to make an emendation.”!”° I use this category, however, with reference to the 
effect of the reading on the text more than the motive behind it.!?! 

In four of these variation-units, P9? attests the more difficult reading: 18:36 


BatetAetot y euy exhibits syntax not influenced by broader Koine and New Tes- 


120 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 13*. 
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tament usage; 18:36 ot epot yywvılovro av does not attest the omission of the 
unnecessary particle; 18:37 etut does not have the addition of the emphatic 
and familiar eyw; 19:5 popwv does not read with the more familiar exwv. In two 
of these six variation-units, however, P9? attests the less difficult reading: 193 
Aaßwv o ItAatog tov Incovv euaotıywoev reads with a hypotactic construction 
instead of the more Semitic and Johannine paratactic construction; 19:4 o ITtAa- 
toç reads without the superfluous and redundant adverb e&w. 

The remaining two variation-units represented by P9° concern mechanical 
alteration or obvious scribal slips. In one of these P9? attests an intact reading: 
19:3 xat ypxovro Tpoç avtov where the clause is not omitted through a leap. Its 
omission could also be regarded as the elimination of superfluous syntax, but 
this is less likely given the clear evidence for a mechanical leap (and it could 
be a combination of the two). At the other variation-unit, P9? attests a faulty 
reading: 18:38 eupıoxw ev autw atav where the correction of a leap has altered 
the word order. 

To summarize, in these twelve variation-units for which the fragmentary 
papyrus P9? is extant or can be reasonably reconstructed, setting aside for 
the moment its singular and sub-singular readings, seven or 58% of its read- 
ings are intrinsically and/or transcriptionally more probable than the alter- 
native(s). In each case the process of transmission underlying the text of P99 
exhibits an avoidance of the harmonizations, stylistic/syntactical alterations, 
or mechanical errors attested in other Greek manuscript witnesses through- 
out the tradition. In five or 4296 of these variation-units, however, P9? reads 
with the intrinsically and/or transcriptionally less probable reading. Although 
consisting of nearly half of the shared readings in P°, the latter are deemed 
less consequential when one considers the minute dimension and insignifi- 
cance (in terms of intentionality and effect) of four out of five of them. First, we 
have the addition of wa before the second occurrence of the subjunctive aro- 
Avow in 18:39, almost certainly influenced by its use before the first anoAvow 
earlier in the verse (eot de guvna ve wa eva amoAuow vputy Ev Tw nasya Bov- 
Asc ouv wa anoAvow vty ...). Second, we find the omission of the third-person 
pronoun avtw (amexptOyoov aurw ot Iovdatot (19:7)), probably influenced by the 
six occurrences of anoxpivonaı used without an indirect object pronoun in the 
immediate and near context. Third, in 19:4 there is the omission of the super- 
fluous and redundant adverb e&w, the sense of which is already conveyed by the 
verb e&nAdev. Fourth, we see a leap from the same to the same (ovdeptav aav) 
in 18:38, which was subsequently corrected resulting in a different word order 
(ovðepav &uptoxto Ev avtw atav in place of oudsuiav aıtıav euptaxe ev XuTw). 

These four variants do not extend beyond a single word, do not have an 
impact on the meaning of the text, and offer no evidence that they were 
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anything other than accidental or unconscious slips. In none of them does the 
evidence demand or even favor intentionality or some kind of improvement. 
The one significant variant, significant for our purposes because it may very 
well reflect some level of editorial intervention or conscious stylistic alteration, 
is the change from parataxis to hypotaxis in 193 Aaßwv o IIıAarog tov Incovv. The 
change from the augmented stem plus change in suffix taken together with the 
omission of xot suggest some level of intentionality, unless the change from 
finite verb to participle occurred unconsciously and then the xot was omitted 
to adjust to the new syntax. Regardless, the sense of the passage remains 
unaffected. This one stylistic change, likely intentional yet not meaningful, 
constitutes the evidence for freedom or creativity in the tradition that lies 
behind this second-century papyrus. 

When we come to an assessment of the readings that the copyist of P9? is 
most likely to have introduced into the tradition, we find three of these singular 
or sub-singular readings. First, in 18:37 the word order et cv is substituted 
with cv et, a transposition that very likely resulted from harmonization to 
the immediate context in 18:33 (ovxovv BoctAsuc et cv influenced by cv et o 
Bactrkevg twv Iov8atcv). Second, in 19:6 there is the substitution of expalav 
for expavyaoav, resulting from a misspelled harmonization to parallels (either 
to Matt 27:23 (expalov) or Mark 15:13, 14 (expagav)). Finally, in 19:6 ctavpwoov 
avtov is read in place of ctavpwoov atavpwaov, which is a harmonization either 
to the immediate context in 19:15 or to parallel verses in Mark 15:13, 14. It 
is perhaps more likely that these last two readings, expalav and atavewaov 
avtov, are harmonizations to Mark 15:13, 14 (expa&av otavpwoov avrov). The 
fact that Aeyovcec, which is not read in Mark, separates expalav and ctavpwoov 
autov in P9? suggests that these were two separate and probably unconscious 
mental slips rather than one intentional effort to bring this portion of text into 
conformity with Mark. 

For singular/sub-singular readings, then, there are two closely related har- 
monizations to parallels and one harmonization to the immediate context. 
Similar to the underlying tradition, the variations unique to P9? are limited to 
one word (whether transposed or substituted), do not affect the sense of the 
text, and could easily be explained as accidental. There is minimal evidence 
for scribal incompetency, as with the one nonsense spelling expačav, and suf- 
ficient evidence to suggest familiarity with at least one other Gospel. Among 
the eight internally improbable readings attested in P99, the leading reason for 
alteration is micro-level, accidental harmonization (five cases), especially to 
the immediate context (three cases). 

P9? shares extant text with two other witnesses from the second and third 
centuries, P5? and P66, both of which are also fragmentary for this portion of 
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text.!22 Based on what is extant or can be confidently reconstructed, and leaving 
aside orthographic readings, P9? agrees with P® six out of twenty-three times 
(2696): agreements (18:39 anoAvow vpu [1] (lac. P66); 19:3 xot npxovro mpoc avtov; 
19:4 ALTIEV EV AUTW OLX ELPLTXW; 19:6 Aeyovteç (lac. P86); 19:6 vueig avtov (lac. 
P90); 19:7 om. autw (lac. P99)); disagreements (P9? reading listed first) (18:36 
av | om. av (lac.); 18:37 Ingoug (lac.) | Inoous xot eınev; 18:38 Aeyet [1] | Aeyet ovv; 
18:38 o | om. o; 18:38 euptoxw ev aUTW QAITIAV | EVPLTXW ouriav EV oto; 18:39 ouv 
wa | ovv (lac.); 19:1 AaBwv o matos | o riAaTog eraßev (lac.) (word order); 19:1 
AaBwv ... | EAuBev ... xot; 19:2 orepavov cE axavOwy | eë axavOwv otepavoy; 19:3 
o Baoıeug | BactAev; 19:4 (xar) c&nAOev | e&qA8ev ouv; 19:4 om. e&w (lac.) | e&; 
19:5 Popwv | Exwv; 19:6 expaCav | erpavyaoav (lac.); 19:6 otavpwoov avtov (lac.) 
| eTaupwoov otaupwooy; 19:6 auroıg (lac.) | om. avtog; 19:6 xot [2] (lac.) | om. xat). 
If singular/sub-singular readings are removed, then P9? (minus 19:6 expaLlav; 
19:6 otavpwoov avtov) agrees with P86 (minus 18:37 Incoug xou etmev; 18:38 Aeyet 
ovv; 18:38 om. 0; 18:38 EUPLOKW ALTIAV EV auto; 19:2 EE ooxoy0ov otepavov; 19:6 om. 
evcotc; 19:6 om. xat) six out of fourteen times (43%). P9? and P9? disagree at 
the one place where P9? likely had a singular reading (18:37 &tc tovto [2] (lac.) | 
om. stc tovto (lac.)). Otherwise, there are no variation-units identified in N A28 
(aside from the 18:38 Aeyet ovv singular reading of P68) for the small amount of 
text shared by these two papyri. 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by P? is fully preserved in o1, A, B, N, and W. Listed below are the readings 
deemed likely to have been created by each respective scribe. 


p90123 


18:37 & ou] ov et P9? (harmonized transposition of pronoun, to immediate 
context (18:33)) 

19:6 expavyacav] expačav P9? (misspelled harmonized substitution, to 
parallels (Matt 27:23 or Mark 15:13,14)) 

19:6 oTaAvpwWooV etetuprcov] ataupwoov autov P9? 1010 a (harmonized substitu- 
tion, to near context (19:15) or parallel (Mark 15:13, 14)) 


122 As noted for P52, these comparisons are based on readings after contemporaneous correc- 
tion. 

123 As mentioned above, editio princeps posits expavacav for expavyacay at 18:40 in P9? with 
Land M. 
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01124 


18:36 ot umnperau] xou ot ummperau2® or (addition of connective adverb (“also”) 
resulting in smoother and clearer link in syntax) 

18:36 Baoıeıa y eux) [3]] eun Baotreta 01 (substitution in favor of more familiar 
Koine and New Testament syntax (see commentary above on the second 
occurrence in 18:36)) 

18:37 TH Anea] eet ns aAndıas o1* sa (harmonized substitution of syntax, to 
general usage that is ubiquitous in John (uaptupew + mepi ...)) 

18:37 ex] om.'?6 o1* (omission of inessential preposition) 

19:5 TO Noppupovv]| xopqpupouv!?? o1 (harmonized omission of article, to 
immediate context (19:2)) 

19:6 expavyacav] expačav o1* (harmonized substitution of verb, to parallel 
(Mark 15:13, 14)) 

19:6 Aeyet] xar Aeyet o1 (harmonized addition of conjunction, to immediate 
context (19:5)) 


A 


18:37 yeyevvnpa] xot yeyevvnuou?8 A (addition that affirms Jesus’ king- 
ship) 


124 I exclude 18:37 paptvpnon in o1* because it was corrected contemporaneously by the 
Scriptorium hand (cf. IGNTP II, 505, 7). The following o1 or o1* readings are excluded 
from this list as lacunose in P99: 18:38 ctc for tt; 19:4 Tt for oct. 

125 This reading falls in a lacuna in P9? (recto 1), but with xot the line would have 31 letters, 
which is 3 beyond the high end of the range (28) and at least 5 beyond the average (24-26). 

126 This reading falls in a lacuna in P9? (recto 10). This is one of four lines that precede a line 
with ekthesis, whose letters per line are: 24 (recto 4), 22 (recto 10, if without ex), 23 (recto 
20), 24 (recto 23). Without ex this line, which at 22 is already shorter than most, would have 
only 20 letters, 4 fewer than any of the surrounding lines (from lines 5 to 15: 26, 27/28, 26, 
26, 24, 22, 25, 25, 25, 24, 25). 

127 This reading is in a lacuna in P9? (verso 38/14). Through a comparison of the same size 
lacunae above and below this line, we get the following number of letters: 10 to the left of 
the 0 in line 37/13; u to the left of the omicron in line 38/14; 12 to the left of the delta in 
line 39/15; and 12 to the left of the upsilon in line 40/16. It appears that without to there 
would not be enough to fill the lacuna at the beginning of line 38/14 (line 37/13 has only 
10 letters probably because it has the wider omega and lacks the narrower iota). 

128 This reading is in a lacuna in P9? (recto 7). With xa line 7 would have 29 letters, extending 
beyond the high end of the range and thus making it the longest line in the papyrus. 
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19:4 OVOELLAV AITIAV EV AUTW euptoxeo | oudsuLav EV auTw acta eupionw!29 A 
(transposition resulting from a corrected leap (ov8spuov atay) (see table 
and commentary above for other variants and some discussion on this 
variation-unit)) 


B 


18:39 ev] om.!?? B 0109* (leap from same to same (vu ev)) 

19:5 o Incouc] Incouc B (omission of unnecessary article; possibly harmonized 
to near context (cf. related v.l. throughout John 18)) 

19:5 o avdpwrog] avðpwroç B (omission of inessential article)!?! 


N132 


19:1 0 IHtAaxoc tov Incovv] tov Incovv o IItÀovoc N (transposition potentially 
influenced by placement of direct object immediately after same verb in 
surrounding context (Aaßere avtov read in 18:31 and 19:6)) 

19:4 Yvwte] entyvoxe N (substitution towards compound verb with no obvious 
cause (slight possibility of influence from similar context and word usage 
in Acts 22:24 (emtyvw ... attiav) and 23:28 (emtyvwva ... artıav))) 


129 In light of the word order of ev avtw and evptoxw, I take the reading of the Vorlage to most 
likely be that read by Y 892° aur. 

130 This reading falls in a lacuna in P9? (recto 18). Without ev the line would be 21 letters long, 
making it shorter than all of the surrounding lines (lines 15 to 24: 25, 24, 24, 23, 24, 23/24, 
22/23, 23, 24, 23). Even more, a comparison of what is extant or reconstructed to the right 
of the letters directly above the nu of vpew in this line shows the following number of 
letters: 16 to the right of xo in line 13; 15 to the right of np in line 14; 14 to the right of avc in 
line 15; 15 to the right of ev in line 16. Without ev line 18 would have only 12 letters in this 
same amount of space. 

131 See Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, 10-1 for the hypothesis that this reading existed ear- 
lier and represented a stumbling block to proto-orthodox scribes (e.g., P66*). It is notewor- 
thy, however, that B also reads alone in omitting the article before Incovc previously in the 
same verse, making it likely that both reflect mere slips of this one scribe. 

132 I exclude the substitution of IIA«rog for Incouc at 19:5 in N* because it was corrected by 
the first hand (cf. IGNTP II, 509, 4). I also exclude the addition of o IIıAarog after Aeyet 
avtots in 19:5, since the fact that it was inserted as a correction by the first hand along with 
the accompanying support (64. 1321 sy bo) suggest that it was the reading in the scribe's 
Vorlage rather than his independent creation. P9? is lacunose for the substitution of vuwv 
for vuw [1] at 18:39 in LN. 
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18:39 anoAvow vty [1] ] aroàvw vuv W (harmonized substitution of verbal 
tense, to immediate context (18:39)) 

19:4 naAıv] om.!3* W 258* 346. 1346. b ff? (harmonized omission of adverb, to 
immediate context (19:5 (maybe also 18:29)); possibly leap from same to 
same (ovy aAıV)) 


Looking first at the quantity of readings likely introduced, there are seven in 01, 
at least prior to its later correction (with four remaining even afterwards),!35 
three in B and two each in A, N and W. With a total of three, P9° has fewer 
than half of the number in o1 (one fewer than o1 after correction), shares the 
same amount with B, and has one more than A, N, and W. In terms of quantity, 
then, P9? is well situated among these later witnesses, exhibiting no particular 
propensity towards the creation of readings. 

Second, in terms of character and significance, the alterations that we find 
in P9? correspond with the same kinds of changes observed in the later majus- 
cules. As with the 18:37 cv et transposition harmonized to the immediate con- 
text in P9? (and possibly the 19:6 substitution ctavpwoov avtov), the omission 
of xot in 19:4 and the substituted anoAvw in 18:39 in W as well as three of 
the readings in o1 (18:37 nepi tic aAndas; 19:5 noppvpovy; 19:6 xat Aeyeı) likewise 
show the effect of influence from other portions of text within the Gospel of 
John. To these can potentially be added 19:5 Inoovs in B and 19:1 tov Inoovv o 
IIAartos in N. The remaining two readings of P9°, in which it attests influence 
from usage in other New Testament documents (19:6 expaCav; 19:6 ctavpwoov 
autov if taken to be a harmonization to Mark), also find correspondence among 
the later majuscules, in o1 (18:36 eun Bactreta; 19:6 expa&av) and possibly N 
(19:4 extyvwte). The only type of reading unique to P9? that emerges from these 
comparisons is the nonsense expačav, which I take to be a misspelled harmo- 
nization to either Matthew or Mark. 

Third, there are a few notable types of readings that we see in the later 
majuscules that are not attested in P9°. We do not see the addition of con- 


133 19:6 ouxı for ovy in W falls in a lacuna in P9, 

134 This reading is included as likely to have emerged independently in W because the Greek 
manuscript support is narrow and late, versional support is minimal, and the nature of 
the variation makes coincidental agreement likely. 

135 IGNTPII 7: All corrections to the o1* readings treated here are listed as Cca in IGNTP II. 
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junctions or connectives in P9° as we do in o1 (18:36 xot ot umnpetau; 19:6 xou 
Aeyet) and A (18:37 xot yeyevvypaı), nor the sorts of rearrangements/substitu- 
tions of syntax observed in o1 (18:36 gun Baoıkeıg; 18:37 mEpt ms HANOtas). The 
insertion of xot at 18:37 in A may reflect a conscious attempt to explicitly affirm 
that Jesus indeed has come as king, in addition to being one who testifies to 
the truth. The omission of inessential words, which we see in 01 (18:37 om. ex) 
and B (19:5 Inoovg; 19:5 av8pwnoc), and leaps between letters (or transpositions 
resulting from them), which are attested in A (19:4 ov8s[uoty ev otto aıtıav eupt- 
cxo) and B (18:39 om. ev), are also absent from P99. In short, the number and 
character of the readings likely generated by the scribe of P9? suggest overall 
continuity with transmission attitudes and practices in subsequent centuries. 
The evidence gathered here does not indicate the presence of greater freedom 
or fluidity behind the copying of this early witness. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 
P9? presents a picture of stability and continuity rather than fluidity and dis- 
continuity. For conscious alteration or a free attitude towards transcribing 
the text, we have as evidence only the one variant that reflects change from 
parataxis to hypotaxis, which does not affect the sense of the passage.!?6 Oth- 
erwise, the internally improbable readings in this manuscript, those from the 
underlying tradition as well as those likely to have been created by the scribe, 
appear to be nothing more than the occasional and unconscious slip of the 
eye or the mind. The character and quantity of created readings correspond 
with what we find at later points in the tradition. Among these manuscripts 
only o1 stands out as having a unique level of what may be called "freedom" or 
susceptibility to corruption when compared with the others.137 The evidence 
presented by this second-century witness, therefore, does not support the view 


136 B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 23 comments generally: “An keiner der variierten Stellen ändert der 
Schreiber den Sinn der Vorlage" [“At none of the places of variation does the scribe alter 
the sense of the Vorlage"]. 

137 There is a similarity in quantity here between o1 and P66 (even after contemporaneous 
correction), but the latter is not treated in the diachronic comparison above because it is 
only partially extant for the section of text preserved in P?9, However, Royse, Scribal Habits, 
495, 900-901 points out that P66 has far fewer singular readings in the early chapters of 
John compared to the later ones, and thus growing fatigue in copying probably explains 
the number of singular readings here. By contrast, 01 seems to maintain a consistently 
high number of singular readings throughout the Gospel. For an illustration of this, see 
my treatment of 0162, which covers a portion of John 2. 
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that there was a difference, let alone a fundamental or radical difference, in the 
nature or quality of transmission practices in the early period. 


3 P107 (P.Oxy. LXV 4446) 


Introduction 

P!?7 is a small fragment from a leaf of a papyrus codex from Oxyrhynchus, 
Egypt, which contains portions of John 171-2 on the verso and 17:1 on the 
recto.138 Among second- and third-century witnesses, it shares some extant text 
with P® (overlapping for portions of all three verses). W.E.H. Cockle published 
P!07 in 1998 and assigned it to the third century,? a dating that has since been 
affirmed by the INTF and Orsini and Clarysse.° It is described by its editor as 
“written in carbon ink in a semi-cursive script, which is largely bilinear. It has a 
slight tendency to slope to the right. It is written without excessive speed and 
very clearly.”!*! As with P75 Orsini and Clarysse categorize P!" as belonging to 
the “severe style.”142 

The fragment itself measures 4.4 x 4.4cm. and preserves remnants of seven 
lines on the verso and six lines on the recto that were written in one column, 
although Cockle’s transcription consists of eight lines on each side based on 
some additional traces of ink.^? With no margins preserved, Cockle does not 
estimate page size. Chapa, however, gives a reconstruction of 10.5x 23cm. for 
P!07, while Charlesworth puts the page at 12x 22.5-24.cm., in Turner’s Group 
8.2.44 Working from the average of twenty-three letters per line, Cockle recon- 
structs the number of lines per page at thirty-three. 

There are no itacisms or orthographic readings in P!?7, What is preserved of 
this fragment suggests the use of nomina sacra for the nouns natyp and utoc. 


138 For this and further introductory information, see W.E.H. Cockle, ed., “4446, in The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part LXV (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1998), 14-16, plate IV- 
V (referred to as editio princeps for the remainder of 2.3); INTF Liste; LDAB: http://www 
-trismegistos.org/ldab/text.php?tm-61632. 

139 See brief discussion in editio princeps, 14. 

140 Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates,’ 471. Cf. Comfort and Barrett, Text, 648, 
who prefer early third century / ca. 200. 

141 Editio princeps, 14. 

142 Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates,” 457. 

143 Editio princeps, 15. 

144 Chapa, “Early Text of John,” 141; Charlesworth, “Public and Private,” 155. Cf. Turner, Typol- 
ogy, 21. 
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Cockle thinks it likely that natep was read at 17:11, recto 4 and was rendered as a 
nomen sacrum, although there are only two slight traces of ink that remain,!*5 
and he tentatively reconstructs with nep at 17:1, verso 2. He is confident that 
vc was given for vioç in the lacuna in the middle of verso 4 at 171,46 and, 
presumably based on that conclusion, he reconstructs with vv for viov earlier 
in the line. It nonetheless remains the case that no instances of nomina sacra 
are actually extant in P!07.147 Cockle regards it as “almost certain" that oupavov 
at 17:1, verso 2 in P107 was written in pleno, in light of the lack of early attestation 
of abbreviations for this word elsewhere.!48 

P107 attests two cases of diaeresis, both of which involve the iota in iva (17:1, 
verso 4; 17:2, verso 6), and, concerning ev at 17:11, recto 7, “a bar over the nu 
which may well be the remains of a rough breathing.”!*? B. Aland describes 
P107 as reflecting a “normal” transmission of a broadly "Western" sort of text, 
with the latter being inferred from the agreement with D (a c e) r! in the long 
addition after epxopazı at 17:115? Elliott comments that agreements with W are 
“noteworthy,” which can be observed in wç and autw at 17:2 and w eöwxag at 
17:11.51 Both Comfort and Charlesworth think it likely that P!9? was produced 
for private use, based at least partly on its semi-cursive handwriting.!9?? This 
fragment is currently housed at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


145 Editio princeps, 16. 

146 Editio princeps, 16. 

147 As noted explicitly by Peter M. Head, “Some Recently Published New Testament Papyri 
from Oxyrhynchus: An Overview and Preliminary Assessment,” TynBul 51 (2000): 5. 

148 Editio princeps, 16. See also note below under 17:1 enapag ... eınev. 

149 Editio princeps, 15, 16. 

150 B.Aland, “Kriterien,” 9, 13 (“dem Einflußbereich des sog. westlichen Textes" [“in the sphere 
of influence of the so-called "Western Text "]); Cf. Chapa, “Early Text of John) 153. 

151 J. Keith Elliott, “Five New Papyri of the New Testament" NovT 41 (1999): zu. This is also 
noted by Head, "Recently Published,” 12 n. 27; Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 76. 


» 


152 Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 49; Charlesworth, “‘Catholicity’” 44. 
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Variation-Units Represented!53 


Variation-unit Variants P107 transcribed 
17:1 Enapas ... elmevld4 EAPAG ... EUCEV em [opo ... | [... emev] 
(verso 1-2)!55 
emypev ... xat etev A C? K NT A V 209. 700. 
[844 pm 
17:10 VLOG o utoc o1 B C* W o109*. 0301 d e ff? pbo; x[at o vc] (verso 4)156 
OrPt 


o utoc cou A D 0 1. 579. / 844 lat sy sa ly bo 


153 Among the variation-units identified in NA?? that are represented by P!?7, I exclude from 
this treatment the following that are based on singular readings: 17:11 add. xot ote nuny 
MET atto (+ ev TW KOTLW D!) eyw ernpouv autoug ev tw ovoparct Gov (D); 17:11 OM. Iva Wal EV 
xaðwç npes (P96" it ly) (see Royse, Scribal Habits, 450-451, 514 n. 614, 873). The former will 
be treated in the Diachronic Comparison section below. All transcriptions are based on 
editio princeps unless otherwise noted. 

154 I treat this as one variation-unit concerning hypotaxis vs. parataxis. 

155 Although Cockle begins his discussion of this reading with a note of uncertainty because 
he is unsure whether abbreviated forms / nomina sacra were read for ovpavov and natepin 
the lacunae, I have chosen to include the reading based on his subsequent comments. 
After considering an overall lack of early evidence for the abbreviation of ovpavoc, he 
concludes, “It is therefore almost certain that ovpavoç was written in full; in which case 
there would hardly have been room to add xat before eınev, whether or not natep was 
abbreviated" (editio princeps, 1516). 

156 Cockle remarks, "kappa and the spacing thereafter guarantee that this was the reading of 
the papyrus," and he notes that this particular wording (presumably he means only the 
presence of xat plus absence of gov, since the ending of 80&«cy comes in the next lacuna 
and seems indeterminate) is apparently only found in P!^" (editio princeps, 16). Cf. Head, 
“Habits,” 403 (but with ov erroneously written for o) and B. Aland, "Kriterien," 9. None of 
these authors mentions C? as also having this reading (see following note) or 0109° (cf. 
IGNTP II, 125) and o2n, both of which also read xot o vioç (with ŝočacsı rather than do&acn, 
which is not extant in P!°7 (ò]oč[aon)). On account of these supporting witnesses, I have 
not considered this reading unique to P!07, 
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Variation-unit Variants P107 transcribed 
xat o (- K) viog coul? C37 KLNT A V f8 
33. 565°. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424 Maj. q vg™ss; 
Orpt 
xat o vlog C? o109* 0211 
17:2 Sway autos Swoy avtots o1? A C K 33 (incert. ©) dw¢ a[v]tw (verso 7) 
Swoeı auroıs (avtw 1) BN T AY 0301 f? 1. 
565°. 579. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424. [844 Maj. 
wow auTw (KLTOIG 0109) 01* 0109 
dws avtw (autos L) LW 
em D 
17:11 &pxopat EPYOMAL epx [opt | ouxect Ett 
ely vo [xoopw | xat ev] 
EPYOMOL OUXETI ELUL EV TW XOC LC, XAL EV TW Tw [xoopw et] (recto 
xoc eut D (a c e) r! 2-4)198 
157 There is a slight discrepancy among editions here regarding the correctors of Codex C. 


158 


NA?8 agrees with Tischendorf in attributing xot to C? and the further insertion of cov to 
C3, which are listed as ca. 6th century and ca. gth century respectively in K. Aland and 
B. Aland, Text, 108. IGNTP similarly divides the inclusion of these words between two 
correctors, but it ascribes the text without cov to the “o4©” corrector and the text with cou 
to “04€?” (479), which are listed as “contemporary with the first hand" and “generally dated 
to about the sixth century" respectively (9). IGNTP makes no mention of a C? corrector 
or one dating to the gth century. Regardless of when the first correction was made (and I 
have simply followed the NA?8 siglum C?), the first corrector left the text as it apparently 
reads in P!°7 (xat o vtoc) (see previous note). 

Concerning this reading Cockle comments, "Since the reading in line 2 of the papyrus 
is clear, as is m]pncov in line 5, it is certain that the papyrus had some addition at 
this point. So little survives, however, and the traces in line 4 are so meager, that the 
reading offered in the text is far from certain" (editio princeps, 16). IGNTP online gives the 
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Variation-unit Variants P!07 transcribed 


17:11 w dedWxag w dedwxag P A BC KT AO Y f? 1, 565. w edwxas (recto 6) 
700. 1241 Maj. 


o Sedwuas D* X U 157.1424 


ous dedwxag (eSwxag N) DIN 69. 209. 892° 
aur f q vg sa™ss 


w edwaacl?9 o1 LW 579. [844 


17:11 xa&oc NES xooc NEL xoc xar v[petc (recto 7) 


xoc xot nues B O 579. 700. [844 aur f vg 


sy” 


Commentary on Variants 
17:1 enapaç ... enev: The variant ennpev ... xot eınev seems to reflect influence 
from ypev ... xat ettev in 11:41, which is the one other place in the Gospel where 
Jesus is said to "lift up his eyes" and address the Father with the vocative 
matep. This conclusion is supported by the similar context and syntax and by 
other attested readings that may suggest harmonization between these verses, 
such as the additions of vtov (P99* D 33. 1241. 1424 ff? r! syP^) and avrov ets 


same reconstruction, and NA? lists PI9?vid for this reading that is shared with D. I have 
also followed Cockle's suggested reconstruction as the basis for my analysis, although its 
tentative nature should be kept in mind. This is not included as a created reading in P!?? or 
D in the Diachronic Comparison section below primarily because of the unlikelihood of 
coincidental agreement in such a reading (see also B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 35 ("Die Entstehung 
dieser Variante geschieht gewiß nicht unabhängig”) [“The emergence of this variant 
certainly does not happen independently"])). 

159 Ido not include P66 as a witness for this reading, since it is unclear from what is extant 
whether it read deöwxas (Martin and Barns, Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément, 22; IGNTP 
online; Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 454) or eöwxas (NA?8; B. Aland, "Kriterien," 9) after 
w (cf. Martin and Barns, Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément, plate 18). Cockle cites no more 
than o[ ]xo for the reading in P$6 (editio princeps, 16). I have, therefore, only included w 
in the percentages of agreement between P66 and P107, 
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tov oupavov (K 8925 ([ 2211* b 7) sy*^ms) after toug op9aàpovç in 11:41 (see also 
omission of avtov in 173 noted in Diachronic Comparison section). P!97 appears 
to attest the reading that is not harmonized to usage elsewhere in the Gospel. 

17:1 xat o viog: Local genealogical priority and transcriptional probability 
favor the shortest reading, o vioç. The presence of xot and cov appear to be 
assimilations independent of one another, to general usage in the case of xot 
(cf. wa xat in 7:3; 11:37, 52; 12:9, 10; 13:34; 17:21; 19:35) and to the immediate context 
in the case of cov (cf. cou tov viov immediately before the wa clause). The reading 
with both xot and cov probably reflects a later conflation of these two other 
readings, which is supported by the fact that itis not attested among any of the 
witnesses prior to the sixth century. xot may also be the result of assimilation 
to the frequent use of “also” in the near context (cf. 17:19, 21, 24, and see 17:11 
xaðwç xot npes discussed below). In having xot P!07 attests a reading that is 
likely harmonized to general usage or the near context. 

17:2 8t avtw: The readings other than d$won avtots can be rather easily 
explained as harmonizations to text elsewhere in the Gospel. Jesus consis- 
tently refers to himself in the third person in the immediate context, 17:1-3, so 
that dwow probably reflects influence from the surrounding context where he 
speaks in the first person (16:32-33; 17:4ff.). The second-person öwg was likely 
affected by second-person uses of 515wyt in the immediately preceding context 
(edwxas and dedwxac) or, more generally, by the heavy concentration of such 
uses throughout chapter 17. exn, read in D, is undoubtedly harmonized to gen- 
eral usage (3:15, 16, 36; 5:24; 6:40, 47, 54), especially 3:15, 16 and 6:40 where there 
are a number of syntactical parallels (wa clause, mas, and especially Zunv arw- 
vtov). wost also seems to be harmonized to general usage (6:27; 11:22; 14:16; 16:23) 
but is most similar to 6:27, where vtoc and Gwyv atwviov are likewise the subject 
and object respectively. By contrast, dwoy is a transcriptionally more difficult 
reading, as it is found nowhere else in the New Testament and best accounts for 
the emergence of the others, including the subjunctive eyn in D. The attestation 
of avtw instead of avrotc probably reflects assimilation either to the singular 
rav or the use of avro after dedwxag. P107 attests a reading that is harmonized 
to the immediate context. 

17:11 EPYOMAL OUXETI EINLEV TW KOOUW XAL EV TW Xoouw etu: This additional text 
after epyouaı, at least as it appears in D, is largely a repetition of syntax from 
the first two clauses of v. n. It differs in that it does not include xot from the 
first clause or auto: from the second (or ovtot as in D), and the second clause 
reads with the first-person verb ew rather than ecw. The additional text also 
reads without touto, which was read in the first clause in D. In Old Latin Codex 
a, the first clause is moved to the third position, and et in hoc mundo sunt is 
added before Pater, and et iam non sum in hoc mundo is added before Pater in 
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c. Only r! and e agree with D in adding the text “but I am in the world" after 
“no longer am Lin the world," with the latter adding et in saeculo sum after the 
first clause and the former adding both clauses, as in D. In short, all of these 
witnesses attest the addition of at least one clause at this point but with very 
little agreement between them as to what is added and where. 

In trying to account for this reading, at least as we have it in D r! and 
apparently P107, some have highlighted the repetitive nature of the addition, 
with B. Aland attributing it to a desire to reemphasize a weighty idea in the 
context and Barrett characterizing it as an "accidental repetition of the first 
two clauses of the verse.”160 Brown comments, “The addition seems to unite 
the statement in 11 that precedes “I am coming to you" with the statement in 
13 that follows “I am coming to you.””!6! Schnackenburg portrays it as a sort 
of clarification or correction that resulted from reading “I am no longer in 
the world" without due consideration of the other two clauses with which it 
must be read and understood.!6? Though the exact reading remains uncertain, 
P107 appears to attest this expansion of the text that involves some measure of 
repetition and clarification/reemphasis. 

17:1 w eöwxas: The context surrounding this variation-unit indicates that 
w, which reflects attraction to the dative case of its antecedent ovopatı, is a 
transcriptionally more difficult reading than o or ovc. Concerning o, in each of 
the three cases where attraction is attested in this chapter, whether in ev tw 
ovopattt gov w dedwxas uot in vv. 11 and 12 or in m do&nn &tyov in v. 5, we see narrow 
support for a change towards the accusative (vv in o1* 579 (17:5); o in D* 1424 al 
(17:11); o in o£? (17:12)). This indicates that the attraction of the relative pronoun 
was a stumbling block to copyists who were expecting the accusative, especially 
since there is a heavy concentration of relative clauses with an accusative 
relative pronoun in and around chapter 17. As for ovc, the context is saturated 
with references to Jesus' followers, those whom the Father has given to the 
Son. In the most immediate context of vv. 11-12, we find language such as «vcot 
(OvTOL), auroug, IVA WOLV EV, HET’ AUTWYV, errypovv aUTOUG, ov8etc e& avxov, and in the 
preceding verses we see Sway auroıg (v. 2), totg avOpwrtotg ouc edwaxas (Sedwxas) 
(v. 6), autouc edwxag (dedwuas) (v. 6), Sedwxa avtos (v. 8), mept wv Õeðwxaç uot 
(v. 9), ev autots (v. 10). In such a context oug is certainly not a more difficult 
reading. Accordingly, some commentators have regarded ovç as a “correction,” 


160 B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 35; Barrett, The Gospel according to John, 507. 

161 Raymond Brown, The Gospel According to John, vol. 2, xiii-xxi (AB 29A; Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1970), 759. 

162 Rudolf Schnackenburg, The Gospel according to St. John, vol. 3 (New York: Crossroad, 1982), 
179 n. 39. 
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which Barrett says “introduces again the notion that the disciples were given by 
God to Jesus (cf. vv. 2, 6, 9).63 Reaching a confident conclusion from internal 
probabilities regarding edwxas/dedwxers, on the other hand, is more difficult, 
especially since there is variation between these two forms wherever one or the 
other is read in the surrounding context (cf. 17:2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 22, 24; 18:9). If we 
proceed, then, to treat the relative pronoun as a variation-unit in its own right 
and to set aside edwxac/Sedwxag as inconclusive, P!?? attests the more difficult 
reading that is not influenced by the immediate context. 

17:1 xoc xot NEG: The reading with xot is transcriptionally less difficult 
because it further clarifies/fills out the syntax and could have easily been 
affected by other uses of xot for "also" with pronouns throughout chapter 17 
(cf. wa wot xat avtor yyıaopevot (v. 19); wa xat avtor ev nu [ev] wow (v. 21); wa 
OTOU EIN EYW KAXEIVOL WOIV HET’ EOD (v. 24)). The sub-singular insertion of xot by 
047 before yueıg in 17:22 provides some additional transcriptional support for 
this conclusion. P!?7 attests the smoother and contextually influenced reading. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 

P107 supplies six variants for analysis but no clear singular or sub-singular read- 
ings (but see Diachronic Comparison section below for the possible omission 
of avtov in 17:1). While all six of the variation-units listed above seem to con- 
cern influence from text within the Gospel, five of them are classified here as 
deriving from assimilation. In two of these variation-units, P!0” has the non- 
harmonized reading: 173 &nopo eınev is not harmonized to similar prayer lan- 
guage in chapter u, and 17:11 w is not assimilated to syntax in the immediate and 
surrounding context (setting aside dedwxas/edwxas as inconclusive on the basis 
of internal evidence). In three of these five variation-units, however, P107 attests 
the harmonized reading, and in each case this is to usage (at least partly) in the 
immediate or near context: 173 xot o utoc, 17:2 dw¢ autw, and 17:11 xoc xot NMELS. 
The remaining variation-unit can be assessed according to stylistic/syntactical 
difficulty. In this case P!?? has the less difficult variant that consists of a two- 
clause interpolation involving repetition and clarification of the surrounding 
themes and syntax. 

In summary, out of the six variation-units represented by P!?7, only two 
or 3396 of its variants are internally more probable than the alternative(s). 
Thus, in four or 67% of these variation-units, P!?? reads with the internally 
less probable reading. On the one hand, this high percentage of improbable 


163 Barrett, The Gospel according to John, 508. Cf. Bultmann, The Gospel of John, 503; Metzger, 
Textual Commentary, 213, who also points to possible influence from 18:9. 
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variants certainly gives the impression of some measure of freedom or fluidity 
in the text inherited by the copyist of P!?7. This is accentuated by the fact 
that among these variants we find the rather lengthy addition of ovxett ew 
EV TW KOTUW xat EV TW xoopw ein in 17:1, which, particularly on account of 
what is read in the second clause as well as the overall size of the addition, 
would be hard to explain as anything other than an intentional change. On the 
other hand, we notice that all but one of these improbable variants are small- 
scale, consisting of one or two words, and demand no explanation beyond 
unconscious influence: the addition of xot in 171 and 17:11 probably due to 
the repetition of "also" in similar clauses throughout chapter 17 (and the use 
of wa xat throughout the Gospel, in the case of xot o vtoc); the substitution 
towards the second-person form of the verb and the singular indirect object 
pronoun reflected in dw¢ autw in 17:2 showing clear signs of assimilation to 
the immediately preceding syntax. As for the interpolation in 17:1, the fact 
that there are a few different forms of repetition attested among the Old Latin 
witnesses at this point gives some credence to Barrett's conclusion that we are 
dealing fundamentally with a repetition, as opposed to some kind of editing or 
correction to the text. Finally, following Holmes' analysis regarding the origin 
of intentional changes, it may be more likely that this longer addition in 17:11 
originated with the activity of readers than copyists.!6^ 

P107 shares extant text with one other witness from the second and third 
centuries, P96, Since both of these papyri are highly fragmentary, some of the 
agreements and disagreements to follow are only partial, with the remaining 
portion of the respective variation-unit being lacunose. Based on what is extant 
or can be confidently reconstructed,!65 P107 agrees with P® (after correction) 
two out of four times (50%): agreements (17: eraat ... eınev (lac. P107): 1721 w); 
disagreements (P107 reading listed first) (17:2 avtw [3] | autos; 17:11 add. ovxett 
... Etut | no add.).166 


164 Holmes, “Codex Bezae as a Recension,’ 123-160. 

165 See note under P!?7 in Diachronic Comparison section below for some uncertainty and 
disagreement regarding the reconstruction of P® in 173. The omission of the text from wa 
to nuetc in 1721 in P6" was apparently corrected by an addition in the lower margin, which 
has not survived, as indicated by an insertion symbol after uot (cf. IGNTP I, 365; Royse, 
Scribal Habits, 873). It is thus unknown whether or not P® agreed with P!? in having xot 
before ntc. 

166 But see below for the possibility that avtov was omitted at 17:1 in P!07, 
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Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 


Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by P!?" is fully preserved in o1, B, D, N, and W.!6 Listed below are the 
readings deemed likely to have been created by each respective scribe. I do not 


include 17:2 dws autw as a created reading of P197 or W due to what appears to be 


some affinity between these two manuscripts (see comments in introduction). 


P107 168 


17:1 avTov] om.169 P107? 1521 (aur b e vg) (harmonized omission, to parallel 


usage in John (11:41) (see also discussion of 17:1 emapag ... eınev in commen- 


tary above)) 


O1 


17:2 won avtots] wow autw!70 o1* (harmonized substitution, to use of first 


person in surrounding context (in the case of öwow) (see commentary on 


this variation-unit above for discussion of wow and avtw)) 


B (none)?! 


167 


168 


169 


170 


171 


Codices C and to a lesser degree A have lacunae at 173 and 17:1 respectively and are thus 
excluded from this comparison. 

See notes above in the table concerning my exclusion of xat o viog in 173 and the long 
addition after epxoyat in 1721 from this comparison of created readings. 

Although he retains it in his reconstruction, Cockle raises the possibility, based on the fact 
that aur b e vg omit suos, that P!©” did not read avtov after op8aAyous at 17:1, since otherwise 
verso 1 “seems to be too long" (editio princeps, 15; cf. Elliott, “Five New Papyri,’ 211). This is 
lacunose and uncertain, but I have noted it here as a possibility (cf. IGNTP online for the 
suggestion that avtov was omitted in this highly lacunose portion of P®, which is not the 
view of Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 453 (IGNTP online appears to accidentally omit 
the next line in its transcription of P®, as evidenced by a comparison with IGNTP I, 361)). 
dwow is a sub-singular reading of o1*, being shared with 0109, and the combination of 
800 and avto is singular. 

Both B and N (with nomen sacrum) have natyp in 17:11, but “no more than two spots of ink 
survive" after eu in P107 (recto 4) (editio princeps, 16), making it impossible to be certain 
whether natep or ratno was read. 
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17:2 won avtots] eyy D (harmonized substitution, to general usage (see 
commentary on this variation-unit above)) 

17:112 NATED AYIE THPYTOV AVTOUS EV TW OVOHATI cou o SESwKorg MOL IVA WoL EV 
xax NMEIG OTE NUNV MET otov EYW ETNPOLV AUTOUG EV TW OVOMATL TOU OUG 


Sedwxag uot] MATEO ayie THEYTOV AUTOUS EV TW ovoyarı cou (wa clause inserted 


then omitted by second hand) xat ote nuny peT autwv (+ ev tw xoc D!) 


EYW ETNPOVV atuxouc EV TW OVOHATI cou o EWKA uot IVA WOW EV KABWE NMELC OTE 


YUV MET HUTWY EYW ETNPOLV AUTOUC EV TW OVOLATL TOV oug Sedwxac Lol”? D (a 


complex singular reading involving what appears to be a leap from same to 


same plus addition of conjunction plus backwards leap from same to same 


(see note)) 
N!73 
17:11 ovonartı] ovovonarıl”*N (dittography involving the syllable -vo-) 


W (none) 


172 SeeIGNTP online transcription for D. This is a complex singular reading that appears to be 


interpreted differently in IGNTP and NA”, at least in terms of how the units of variation 


are rendered. NA?8 notes this as an addition of xat ote nuny ... ev tw ovonarı cov following 


THEYTOV atutouc ev TW ovopartt Gov in 17:11. IGNTP notes the omission of o dedwxas through 


ptc at the end of 17:11 and the addition of wa... wot before epuAaka in 1722. It appears that o 


dedwuac ... quet in 17:1 was omitted due to a leap from same to same (0 dedwxax ... ote), but 


that xot was added before ote was written either to smooth the transition or on account of 


influence from the repetition of xat in the preceding context. The scribe then proceeded 


to copy the words following ote until a backwards leap between the ev tw ovonarı cov of 


v. 12 to that in v. 11 occurred. This final mistake led to the subsequent writing of what had 


been previously omitted at the end of v. 11 as well as the rewriting of the beginning of v. 12. 


This multilayered reading is certainly not shared by P10” (editio princeps, 16). 


173 Theovin17:11is corrected to ov by the first hand (IGNTPII, 483, 4). N has yp in171 and in 


17:1 (B has rap in the latter; see note above), but both of these places are lacunose in P!07 


(verso 2 and recto 4). I relegate 17:1 ous edwxac (a singular reading when taken together) 


to a footnote because neither of these words is singular and because edwxas/dedwxug is 


inconclusive on the basis of internal evidence (see commentary above). 


174 This reading is lacunose in P!?? (recto 5-6), but comparison of the lacunae at the end of 


recto 5 and beginning of recto 6 with what is reconstructed for similarly sized lacunae in 


the other recto lines indicates that there is not space for an extra syllable in either lacuna 


(cf. editio princeps, plate V). 
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Regarding the quantity of these readings in the later majuscules, we find two in 
D, one in o1 (prior to later correction) and N, and none in B and W. If Cockle's 
proposal is accepted that avtov in 1711 may have been omitted in P107, and if we 
take it as having been created by the copyist, then P!?" sits right at the average 
of these five later witnesses, having either the same amount as or fewer than 
three of them. Similarly, the one harmonization in P!° offers nothing unique, 
being matched by the harmonizations in 01 (17:2 80€ avtw) and D (17:2 exn). 
Scribal blunders such as that found in N (1731 ovovoyatt) or complex/multi- 
layered singulars as in D (see 17:1-12) are absent from P!?7, These data do not 
support seeing greater freedom or textual laxity behind the copying of this 
third-century witness than behind that of the later ones. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 

The fact that two-thirds of its variants are improbable seems to support char- 
acterizing P!°” as free and fluid, and yet an analysis of those variants shows that 
all but one are micro-level, one-word assimilations to very pronounced syntac- 
tical features in the context of Jesus’ prayer in chapter 17. The one large addition 
suggests freedom to alter or expand the text, but its significance must be inter- 
preted in light of its (partially) repetitious character taken together with the 
diversity of repetitious variants attested at this point, as well as the possibil- 
ity that readers were responsible for its emergence. Finally, whatever might be 
said about the tradition leading up to P107, the comparison of created readings 
above indicates that no particular level of freedom marked the activity of its 
scribe. Here we find evidence for continuity in transmission between the third 
century and subsequent centuries. 


4 p108 (P.Oxy. LXV 4447) 


Introduction 
P!08 is a fragment of the lower portion of a leaf from a papyrus codex from 
Oxyrhynchus, Egypt that partially preserves John 17:23-24 on the verso and 
181-5 on the recto.!7° Among other second- and third-century Greek manu- 
scripts, it shares extant text with P99 (extant for every verse but with many 


175 For this and other basic introductory information, see W.E.H. Cockle, ed., “4447,” in The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part LXV (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1998), 16-18, plate IV- 
V (referred to as editio princeps for the remainder of 2.4); INTF Liste; LDAB: http://www 
.trismegistos.org/ldab/text.php?tm-61633. 
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lacunae). Cockle published P!08 in 1998 and assigned it to the third century, not- 
ing among other factors the use of metallic ink, which would not be expected 
prior to this time.!” The INTF and Orsini and Clarysse have upheld this gen- 
eral third-century timeframe.!77 Cockle describes the hand as a “handsome, 
medium-size, upright capital" which he says is “a practised hand” with let- 
ters that are “firmly bilinear.”!”® Along with P5 and P22, other early papyri of 
John, Orsini and Clarysse categorize the script of P!?? as belonging generally 
to the "Alexandrian stylistic class" but without "the loops and ornamental ser- 
ifs.”179 

The fragment itself is 6.2 cm. wide and 10.5 cm. high. The verso preserves part 
of twelve lines, one of which having only a partially extant nu and a slight trace 
of ink (verso 1) and one being entirely lacunose with some traces of ink (verso 
2), and the recto preserves a portion of thirteen lines. A lower margin of 2.5 cm. 
is extant as well as part of a side margin that measures 1.4cm. on the left-hand 
side of the verso. Cockle reconstructs the page as 14.5cm. wide and 18.5cm. 
high, putting P!9? into Turner's Group 9 Aberrant L9? and he notes that the 
written area likely measured 11.5 x14cm. with twenty-three lines of text in one 
column. The number of letters per line ranges from twenty-one to twenty-seven 
with an average of twenty-three/twenty-four.!?! 

P108 has one itacism involving yewwoxy for ywwoxy in 17:23, verso 5, which is 
also read in B D 9.182 Nomina sacra are extant for Inoous in the forms mç (18:4, 
recto 9) and wy (18:5, recto 12), but it is uncertain how 17:24 natep was written 
on verso 7. There are two cases of diaeresis involving iva (17:24, verso 10) and 
Ünnperag (18:3, recto 7), but no signs of punctuation are attested. According 
to B. Aland, P!08 is a strictly transmitted representative of an early Byzantine 
textual form, which she infers from the pattern of supporting witnesses that 
emerges among its deviations from the Ausgangstext.1$? Comfort gives P!08 the 
label of "fairly reliable" and notes some affinity with 01.184 Both Comfort and 
Charlesworth consider it likely that P!?? was prepared for liturgical use based 


176 Editio princeps, 16-17. 

177 INTF Liste; Orsini and Clarysse, “Manuscripts and Their Dates,’ 472. Cf. Comfort and 
Barrett, The Text, 651 for "late second/early third century (ca. 200).” 

178 Editio princeps, 16-17. 

179 Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates," 458. 

180 Turner Typology, 22. 

181 For the information above, see editio princeps, 17. 

182 It is listed asa singular reading of P!? in Head, “Habits,” 403. 

183 B. Aland, "Kriterien," 6, 12. 

184 Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 76, 270. 
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on the semi-literary character of its writing.!8° This manuscript fragment is 
currently housed at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Variation-Units Represented!96 


Variation-unit Variants P!08 transcribed 


17:24 SEIWKAG 


127 Sedwxac e6[wxac (verso 11) 


188 


(2nd occurrence) 


edwxacg B K NT © 209; Cl 


18:3 ex ttov papıoarwy!S? ex twv gapıcamv o1*2> D L 579 a aur [paptoatw ]v (recto 7) 


190 


(2nd occurrence) 


TOV qapicatovy B 


papıoarwy 0122 A CKNWT' A O Y fB 33, 
565. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424 Maj. 


185 
186 


187 


188 


189 


190 


» 


Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 49; Charlesworth, “‘Catholicity’ 43. 

I exclude from this section of my analysis two variation-units of NA?? that are based on 
singular/sub-singular readings: 17:24 om. tyy euyv in D sy*; 18:2 peta Twv uavycovy AVTOV EXEL 
in B (544). However, both of these readings are included in the Diachronic Comparison 
section below. All transcriptions in the following table are based on editio princeps unless 
otherwise noted. 

The reading of P!08 is lacunose and uncertain for yyanyoas [1] at 17:23, verso 6; natep at 
17:24, Verso 7; 0 at 17:24, verso 7 (see comments in editio princeps, 18). 17:23 wa is lacunose 
in P!08 on verso 4 and is also excluded from this list of variation-units. Cockle comments, 
"After etc ev the MSS are divided between wa, xat, and xot wa; the last would probably make 
the line too long, but the papyrus could have read either wa or xat" (editio princeps, 18). 
ny immediately precedes the extant &[ (see editio princeps, 17, plate IV). 

The reading of P!08 concerning what, if anything, preceded Inooug at 18:2 is lacunose on 
recto 4and uncertain based on spacing. Cockle says that the reading with the article before 
Incovc, as opposed to xat o or no article, "suits the space available ... the best,” but he 
concludes, "neither of the others can be ruled out" (editio princeps, 18). 

Cockle renders the beginning of this line as [xot gapıcaıw]v and later comments “spacing 
very strongly suggests that the papyrus did not read xat ex TWV papıcaımv ... nor xot TWV 
Yapıcaıwv” (editio princeps, 18). 
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Variation-unit Variants P!68 transcribed 


18:4 ovv ovy P60vid A B C KNT A O ¥ 700. 892°. de (recto 9) 
1241. 1424 Maj. aur* e vg syh 


Se 01 D LW f'103) 35. 565 it syP co 


— 579 


18:4 eEnABev xot Meyer?! eEvA0ev xar Acyet B C* D f! 565 lat e€eAOwv etme] (recto 
11)192 
ekeAOwv eınev P66vid o1 ACSKLNWT AG 


W f! 33.579. 700. 8925. 1241. 1424 Maj. 


eEnAdev ew xar Aeyer P60vid 


Commentary on Variants 
17:24 Edwxas: On account of the interchange of eöwxas and dedwxas throughout 
this chapter and the fact that every occurrence of one attests variation towards 
the other (cf. 17:2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1, 12; 18:9; especially 17:22 with parallel wording), 
I have excluded this reading as inconclusive on the basis of internal evidence. 
See also discussion of 17:11 w eöwxag in P107, 

18:3 papioatwv: The relatively frequent occurrence of papicatos in the prepo- 
sitional phrase ex twv papıcamwv in the Gospel of John (1:24; 3:1; 7:48; 936, 40) 
as well as the ex twv before opytepeov in our verse come together to make the 
inclusion of ex twv (or twy) in this variation-unit a transcriptionally easier read- 
ing. While there is little in the way of intrinsic evidence by which to assess this 
variation-unit, the prepositional phrase in 7:45 is worth noting. There we find 
the umypetat coming mpo¢ touc opytepetc xot Paptoatouc, in which neither the 
preposition nor the article is repeated for the second noun. P!98 attests the read- 
ing that is not influenced by the immediate context and general usage. 

18:4 Se: This variation-unit is situated in the introduction to the first words 
that Jesus speaks in the garden during his betrayal and arrest. Here and in Mark 


191 Only the final nu is partially extant for the next variation-unit at 18:5 Na@wpatov on recto 
13 in P108, 

192 Cockle remarks, “The reading of the papyrus is more or less guaranteed by the spacing and 
the surviving nu" (editio princeps, 18). 
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(14:48) these words are directed to the group of people who have come to take 
him away, while in Matthew (26:50) and Luke (22:48) they are spoken to Judas. 
Some of the witnesses in Mark (D a ff? q), Luke (A D N W © Mgj.), and here in 
John ( f? 69.124. 788.1346) attest a variant at this point that harmonizes to the o 
de Incovc wording in Matthew. This evidence for assimilation to Matthew, even 
in Mark and John where the dialogue in question is not with Judas but with the 
crowd, taken together with the Incouc de reading in Luke (see also 22:52), should 
lead us to regard de as suspicious and ovv as transcriptionally more probable for 
our variation-unit. P!0? attests the reading that is likely harmonized to Gospel 
parallels. 

18:4 eEeAdwv eınev: Although Kilpatrick points out that copyists were gener- 
ally more likely to alter the text in favor of hypotaxis,?? the evidence supplied 
by the enmpev ... xot enev / enapag ... eımev variation-unit at 17:1 (see treatment 
of P!?7), for example, shows that one should be cautious about too quickly 
applying this explanation at any given variation-unit. In that case we have a 
clear parallel in John from which harmonization can be deduced to explain the 
paratactic construction. While no such parallel is present in this case, there is 
yet enough evidence to suggest that a change towards e&yAdev xot Aeyet occurred 
through harmonization to the near context. The second aorist indicative form, 
eEnAdev occurs frequently in John, and nowhere more so than in chapters 18 
and 19. In fact, we find two occurrences of e&nAdev ... xot Aeyet avroısinthe near 
context, where Jesus' trial before Pilate is described (18:38; 19:4 (cf. also 19:5)). 
The addition of e&w attested in P99vi4 further supports seeing influence from 
those later verses, as that reading is probably affected by the repeated use of 
e€w with e&nAdev in the upcoming trial narrative (18:29; 19:4, 5). In light of these 
observations, it is reasonable to conclude that P!98 attests the reading that is 
not harmonized to wording found in the near context. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 
After the exclusion of 17:24 eöwxas, P!08 supplies three variants for analysis 
and no singular or sub-singular readings. All of these are in variation-units 
probably resulting from some form of harmonization. In two of them P!08 
attests the non-harmonized reading: 18:3 qaptcotov is not harmonized to the 
use of ex twv Yapıcawv in a number of places throughout the Gospel or to ex 
twv in the immediate context, and 18:4 &&eA8ov enev is not influenced by verb 
usage or similar syntax from the near context. In one of these three variation- 
units, however, P!98 has a harmonized reading: 18:4 de, which is harmonized to 


193 See discussion and references for 19:1 Aaßwv o IlıAatog tov Ingovv in P99, 
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syntax in the Lucan and/or Matthean accounts of Jesus' arrest. In two-thirds 
of these variation-units represented, therefore, P!0® reads with the internally 
more probable reading. The one improbable variant is a one-word substitution 
of de for ovy that is likely attributable to unconscious influence from familiar 
text. Similarly, if edwxa¢ in 17:24 were deemed improbable, it would likely reflect 
nothing more than unconscious assimilation to one of the many occurrences 
attested by at least some witnesses in the immediate and near context. 

P108 shares extant text with P96, both of which are highly fragmentary. Based 
on what is extant or can be confidently reconstructed, P!99 agrees with P66 
(after correction) in one of the two places where they overlap (5096): agree- 
ment (18:4 e&eA9wv enev (lac. in both));9?^ disagreement (P!08 reading listed 
first) (17:24 ett eyw | eyw eua (lac.)).19 If the singular transposition of eyw and 
eit in P66 is removed from consideration, then the two manuscripts agree in 
the one variation-unit for which they overlap. 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by P!0® is fully preserved in o1, A, B, C, D, N, and W. Listed below are the 
readings deemed likely to have been created by each respective scribe. 


P108 (none) 
o1 


18:3 exet] om.!96 o1* (harmonized omission of adverb, to parallels (Matt 26:55; 
Mark 14:48; Luke 22:52)) 


194  P86 is very fragmentary for this section of text, but the top portion of what appears to be 
an o after 0 suggests that P96 read egeAdwv and thus agreed with P!°8, as reflected in IGNTP 
online and Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 456, but contra Martin and Barns, Papyrus 
Bodmer II, Supplément, 26, who transcribe ¢]§[yA]@yy. C£. Martin and Barns, Papyrus 
Bodmer II, Supplément, plate 122. 

195 Only the pı of equis extant at the end of the line in P86. The reading is taken as eu with the 
omission of eyw by Martin and Barns, Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément, 24, IGNTP I, 369, 
and Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 455. However, based on spacing I concur with Royse, 
Scribal Habits, 518 n. 633, 828, Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 39, 103, and IGNTP online that P66 
read eyw eut. 

196 This word falls in a lacuna on recto 8 in P!98, However, for the unlikelihood that exet 
was absent from this lacuna see the notes for 18:3 ex vov in the table (concerning the 
lacuna directly above) (cf. same-sized spaces on recto lines 9-13). Spacing is even easier to 
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17:24 dedwxas [1]] edwxag A 251 1355 (harmonized substitution to aorist, to 
usage in immediate or near context)!?7 


B 


18:2 EXEL ETA TWV HAdNTwV aurov] peta Twv UAOnTWY avtov &xeu?8 B (544) 
(transposition likely resulting from corrected omission of the adverb) 

18:3 gapıoaıwv] twv papicatwv!99 B 0141 (harmonized addition of article, to 
immediate context / general usage (see commentary on this variation-unit 
above)) 


C (none)20° 


p201 


17:23 eue] ov pe D a d (harmonized addition of nominative pronoun, to cv ue 
ameotetÀo in immediate context (17:23)) 


determine in this case because we have the beginning of the word going into the lacuna 
and a trace of the end of the word coming out of it: epxe | [xot exet peT] (editio princeps, 
18). 

197 I make this judgment based primarily on its sub-singularity, since making a confident 
assessment of the direction and nature of variation between edwxas and dedwxac¢ in this 
chapter is difficult (see comments on 17:1 w e6wxac in P!07 and 17:24 edwxas above). 

198 P8 only has paĝy from uodyrwv extant at the end of recto 4, but based on the placement 
of this word and nearby spacing Cockle remarks, "It is certain that the papyrus did not 
follow B" (editio princeps, 18). 

199 P!08 is lacunose for this reading (recto 7), but see note in table above regarding spacing for 
the 18:3 ex twv variation-unit. 

200 17:23 EIG El; was corrected to eic. The original reading is not considered here because it 
is unclear whether or not the corrector was contemporaneous with the first hand (see 
IGNTP II, 487, 9 for 04°). 

201 17:23 E15 to and 18:2 exet o Ingoug in D are excluded from consideration as lacunose in P!08 
(verso 4 and recto 4 respectively). 17:23 ov ev epot xayw ev ovvotc is also excluded because 
the placement of the extant ev at the beginning of verso 3 and ogi[v at the beginning 
of verso 4 do not preclude this reading in P!08, since the ev could belong to ev epot or ev 
avtos. In addition to the readings listed below, D attests one case of a thematic instead of 
athematic verbal ending (18:2 napadıdwv). 
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17:24 nv eu] om. D sy’ (harmonized omission of possessive pronoun with 
article, to use of tyv do&av yy ... in immediate context (17:22)) 


N 


18:3 pave xot AnuTadwv] Aauradwv xar pavwy N (transposition without 
apparent cause (perhaps affected by greater frequency of Aero than 
qavoc in the New Testament (nine to one))) 


W202 


17:23 eye] xope W it (addition of xot influenced by uses of “also” in surround- 
ing context (17:19, 21, 24) (see also discussion of 17:11 xadwg xot vjuetc in 
p107)) 


Among these eight witnesses, and at least as far as this small portion of text is 
concerned, P!?? and C project the greatest stability, with no singular or sub- 
singular readings. There is one each in o1, A, N, and W and two each in B 
and D. While little can be said by way of comparison, it is noteworthy that 
the large majority of these readings are small-scale and probably unconscious 
harmonizations, just as we find in the one (possibly two) improbable variant 
attested in the underlying tradition of P!99, This means that the one piece of 
evidence for freedom or fluidity attested by this third-century manuscript finds 
correspondence in the singular/sub-singular readings of manuscripts copied 
in later centuries. In sum, the similar quantity (some with none, most with 
one, some with two) and character of the readings listed above do not give an 
impression of diachronic discontinuity. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 

P!98 represents a clearly written and carefully copied third-century manuscript 
of the Gospel of John. There is no evidence for readings created by its copy- 
ist and only the slightest evidence for improbable variants in its underlying 
transmission (one harmonistic substitution of de for ovv with the possibility of 
one other one-word harmonization to the immediate/near context). The body 
of data covered in this chapter gives no indication that a greater proneness to 
error existed in the third century than in subsequent centuries. 


202 17:24 0&9pouctv in W* and P6 is not considered here because it was corrected to dewpwaıv 
by the first hand (see IGNTP II, 487, 4). 
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5 P109? (P.Oxy. LXV 4448) 


Introduction 

P!09 is a fragment from a leaf of a papyrus codex from Oxyrhynchus, Egypt that 
preserves text from John 21, with portions of vv. 18-20 on the recto and of vv. 23- 
25 on the verso.?03 This is the earliest manuscript witness to these verses and 
the only witness extant prior to the fourth century (P86 preserves text from 
vv. 1-9 in this chapter). P!?? was published by Cockle in 1998 and dated to the 
third century, showing some similarities with P66.20* The INTF and Orsini and 
Clarysse have also assigned it to the third century.295 Cockle describes P109 as 
“written in carbon ink in a very plain, upright, unligatured round hand 4mm 
high; letters sometimes touch but there is no linkage.” He goes on to say that 
the “hand is an inept one of literary pretensions fashioned with a blunt pen."206 
Orsini and Clarysse place its script generally in the "Alexandrian stylistic class" 
but “with contrast between narrow and wide letters."207 

The fragment known as P!0? measures 41cm. wide and 7.9cm. high. It 
preserves text from nine lines on the recto and ten on the verso (but with the 
sixth line on each side being entirely lacunose), which were in one column. Part 
of a margin is extant on the right side of the recto and left side of the verso. 
Cockle puts the reconstructed page at 12 cm. wide and 24cm. high, placing it 
into Turner's Group 8, and the lines per page at twenty-six.?08 Based on his 
reconstruction, the average number of letters per line is nineteen, with a range 
of eighteen to twenty-two. 

There are no itacisms or other orthographic readings in P!0 and no signs 
of punctuation. Although nomina sacra are not preserved, 0v at 21:19, recto 6 
and ıç at 21:25, verso 8 are reconstructed in the lacunae. There are two strokes 
of ink after 8€ at the end of recto 4 in 21:19, about which Cockle comments, 
"They look like parts of two uprights and it would be easy to read nu, which, 


203 For this and further introductory information, see W.E.H. Cockle, ed., “4448,” in The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part LXV (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1998), 19-20, plate IV- 
V (referred to as editio princeps for the remainder of 2.5); INTF Liste; LDAB: http://www 
trismegistos.org/ldab/text.php?tm-61634. 

204 Editio princeps, 19. 

205 INTF Liste; Orsini and Clarysse, “Manuscripts and Their Dates," 472. Cf. Comfort and 
Barrett, The Text, 653, who propose a date of "middle to late second century" based on 
their dating of P66, 

206 Editio princeps, 19. 

207 Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates,’ 458. 

208 Editio princeps, 19. Turner, Typology, 20. 
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however, is nonsensical. This ink cannot be part of eınev [which he reconstructs 
at the beginning of the next line] and may be just an error which the writer 
then cancelled.79? He does not mention anything unusual in the spacing of 
the following line, which may be why he entertains the possibility of a quickly 
corrected mistake. 

B. Aland classifies P!°9 as having a "strict" transmission, with its small num- 
ber of deviations from the Ausgangstext likely having been inherited from the 
Vorlage.?? When it comes to classifying P!0 in terms of its textual charac- 
ter and reliability, Comfort considers the fragment “too small to determine"?! 
Charlesworth cites its non-literary and unprofessional hand and a lack of text- 
division punctuation as evidence that P!0? was produced in an uncontrolled 
setting for private use.?!? Comfort, on the other hand, puts it among manu- 
scripts in which the size and calligraphic quality of letters (although less so 
than in P??, for example) indicate liturgical use.?!3 P!0? currently resides at the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Variation-Units Represented?! 


Variation-unit Variants P!0? transcribed 
2118 aoc + singular wAAog + singular verbs ABC*4 KNTAG  oXot| [ c. 12 Jovoy (recto 
verbs215 V. f! 700. 892°. 1241. 1424. [844 Maj. lat 2-3) 

syh 


209 Editio princeps, 20; cf. plate IV. 

210 B.Aland, “Kriterien,” 10; eadem, "Nutzen," 36. 

211 Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 76, 270. 

212 Charlesworth, "'Catholicity"" 44. 

213 Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 49. Among papyri of John he also puts P5, P99, 
P95, and P!8 in this group. Comfort elsewhere mentions that P!9? attests the feature of 
an enlarged letter at the beginning of the line, but he gives no specific reference as to 
where (27). In Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 653, the handwriting of P9? is categorized 
as "reformed documentary" 

214 Onaccount of its singularity, the omission of v. 25 in o1* is not treated here as a variation- 
unit (see also note under o1 in Diachronic Comparison concerning the corrector). AII 
transcriptions in the table follow editio princeps unless otherwise noted. 

215 Following Elliott, “Five New Papyri,” 212, I have reshaped the variation-unit to fit what 
can be determined from the papyrus. NA?8 gives aMoç ce Cwoet and owe onov, which are 
separated by xaı, as two separate variation-units in v. 18. Cockle’s reconstruction of the 
relevant text on recto lines 2-4 is as follows: Mot | [ c. 12 Jovo ge | [orou ov edeg tT]outo 
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Variation-unit Variants P!°9 transcribed 
oot + plural verbs P59vid o1 C? D W1. 33. 
565 syhms 
21:20 EMLOTPAPELS emiotpageıs A B CW 33 lat sys sa eriextpor jets (recto 8)216 
emtiotpagets de P99vid o1 DK NT A 9 V fH 
565. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424. [844 Maj. f sy” 
pbo bo 
21:23 TL tpoc CE timpog oe oF ABC*KWT AO V fl} 33. tt] | npoc gfe (verso 
700. 892°. 1241. 1424 Maj. lat syP- 1-2)217 
npos ce D 


— o1* C?vid 1, 565. 1582* a e sy* 


216 


217 


(editio princeps, 19). Commenting on the text that covers these two variation-units, he 
explains, “All that we can be certain of is that the papyrus did not read aoc ... but Mor” 
(20). Aside from the inference that plural verbs followed «Moı, which can also be seen from 
the extant ovctv ending on recto 3, little else is clear. He adds that none of the variants in 
the tradition corresponds with the size of the lacuna, and as a result he very tentatively 
offers the possibility of the singular reading, «Moı [Goovcty xar ote Jovo ge (20). Although 
Ido not include a separate table entry for a specific singular reading in this case, due to the 
extent of uncertainty involved, Cockle's suggestion that something unique existed in the 
lacuna will be factored into my analysis below. See Head, "Habits," 403, who notes Cockle's 
suggestion but says, “There is no certain singular reading" (cf. B. Aland, “Kriterien,” 10). 
giç is followed by o (see transcription, comment, and photograph in editio princeps, 19, 20, 
plate IV). 

Cockle takes this as the reading but gives no further comment on how spacing supports 
the inclusion of t at the end of verso 1 (editio princeps, 20). Nearly all the lines on the verso 
are reconstructed with 18 or 19 letters, with the exception being the higher number of 20 
letters for lines 6 and 9. If tt were absent on verso 1, the line would be unusually short, with 
16 letters. See also the number of letters reconstructed for parallel spaces directly beneath 
this lacuna on lines 2-4, which likewise support reconstructing with tı (cf. editio princeps, 
19, plate V). 
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Variation-unit Variants P!0? transcribed 
21:24 0 APTUPWV o parprupov [o xat uaptupwv] (verso 
3)218 


o xat naprupwv B C W; Or 


21:24 ALTOV Y) MAPTUPIA avTov y paptupia eoxty B C W [avtov y paptupa] | 
gotv?!9 ec[xtv (verso 6-7)220 
EoTiv Y naprupıa avtov o1 A CKT AO P 


f1 565. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424 Maj. 
ETTIV AVTOV Y, paptTupia D / 2211 


QUTOV ETTIV V) UAPTUPIA 33 


Commentary on Variants 
2118 aot + plural verbs: The language used for Peter's martyrdom in v. 18 sug- 
gests crucifixion, although this has been debated.??! Keener remarks, “whether 
the specific picture of crucifixion is present here or not (it probably is), Peter's 


218  Cockle comments, "spacing suggests that this was the reading of the papyrus" (editio 
princeps, 20). This is also the reconstruction given in IGNTP online, but Comfort and 
Barrett, The Text, 653 reconstruct without xat. See related note above for 21:23 tt npoc ve 
concerning tt on verso 1 (just as verso 1 would have only 16 letters without tı, so too would 
verso 3 without xat). 

219 ITexclude 21:24 xat o as lacunose in P!°9 (verso 4), since Cockle remarks that xou o, xot, or o 
xot “could have been the reading of the papyrus" (editio princeps, 20). It is at least worth 
mentioning, in accordance with spacing observations made in previous notes, that the 
reading without the article would put the line at 17 letters, which is slightly below what 
appears to be the norm. The variation-unit at 21:25 a is also excluded as lacunose in P!09 
(verso 8), as Cockle notes that either a or oca could have been in the lacuna (editio princeps, 
20). 

220 As with most of the text represented by this fragment, the lines involved here are almost 
entirely lacunose. Nevertheless, Cockle explains, “if the restorations suggested correctly 
indicate the line length, the papyrus must have had this order of words" (editio princeps, 
20). 

221 See Oscar Cullmann, Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr: A Historical and Theological Study 
(2nd ed,, trans. F.V. Filson; London: SCM, 1962), 88; Barrett, The Gospel according to John, 
585. 
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martyrdom certainly follows Jesus.”??? It is thus worthwhile, in trying to ascer- 
tain the direction of variation at this point (from singular to plural or vice 
versa), to place this variation-unit against the backdrop of Jesus’ Passion nar- 
ratives. Beasley-Murray, noting the variant «ol, comments generally that “the 
plural is read by some MSS ... presumably on the assumption that several will 
engage in the task”??? and Morris similarly notes, "For any form of martyrdom 
one would expect a plural, for several people would be involved.”?2* Indeed, the 
Passion predictions (see especially Mark 9:31; Luke 18:33) and narratives (see 
Matt 27:31, 35-36; Mark 154, 20, 24-25; Luke 23:1, 26, 33-34; John 18:28; 19:18, 
23-24) in the Gospels clearly depict a plurality of executioners, and nowhere 
is this more explicit than in John, where we find reference to four individual 
orparıwraı (19:23-24). Although not definitive, these observations serve to tip 
the balance in favor of seeing the singular aoc as a more difficult reading 
that could have been a stumbling block to those familiar with the plurality of 
individuals involved in Jesus' crucifixion. Evidence for such influence on our 
variation-unit can be seen in the attestation of anayovow or the ano prefix by 
some witnesses (01° D WII f! 33. 565), which suggests influence from the fre- 
quent occurrence of amayw in and around the Passion passages noted above. 
Moreover, Jesus' Passion is evoked by language found in the context, such as 
onpawwy Tot davarw and So€acet tov deov as well as axoAovGet uot (cf. John 12:33; 
13:31-32; also Matt 10:38).?5 In attesting the plural, therefore, P!0 has the less 
difficult reading that is probably affected to some degree by Gospel Passion nar- 
ratives. 

21:20 entotpageıc: In terms of transcriptional probability, there are a number 
of reasons why it would be tempting to add de here: the similarity of syntax 
with the construction participle + de + o + Inooug (cf. 1:38; 6:61; 11:4; 12:14), the 
syntactical and contextual parallels with otpageıs de o Incouc in particular at 
the beginning of the Gospel (1:38), the abrupt transition and change of subject, 
and/or perhaps the use of de at the beginning of two of the three previous 
sentences in vv. 18-19. P!°9 attests the rougher reading with asyndeton. 

21:23: tU poc ce: It is difficult to reach a conclusion on this variant based solely 
on internal evidence. The fact that these words are couched within a verbatim 
repetition of a large portion of v. 22 (cav auTov HeAw Level ews EPXOUAL TL poc 


222 Craig S. Keener, The Gospel of John: A Commentary, vol. 2 (Peabody: Hendrickson, 2003), 
1238. 

223 George R. Beasley-Murray, John (2nd ed.; WBC 36; Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 2000), 394. 

224 Leon Morris, The Gospel according to John: The English Text with Introduction, Exposition 
and Notes (rev. ed.; NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 876. 

225 Keener, The Gospel of John, vol. 2, 1238. 
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ce) could be taken as support for their inclusion as intrinsically probable or as 
evidence for harmonization to the immediate context. The absence of these 
words may indicate their omission as unnecessarily repetitious, or, as Beasley- 
Murray suggests, “may be due to the desire of copyists to emphasize the main 
element in the sentence.”??6 Since these words do not constitute the “main 
element,” accidental oversight of superfluous syntax also remains a possible 
explanation. In light of the uncertainty involved, I have excluded this variation- 
unit as inconclusive for the purposes of the analysis below (but see Diachronic 
Comparison section for npos ce in D). 

21:24 0 xat Haptupwv: Two factors serve to make the presence of xat a tran- 
scriptionally more difficult and thus more probable reading than its absence. 
First, after noting that xot in this case would carry the meaning “also” rather 
than “both,” Abbott explains, “Kai would naturally be omitted by scribes before 
yaptup@v because it would seem to them, if genuine, intended to mean “both”: 
and this it could not mean"??? The omission of xau, then, would be the elimina- 
tion of what appeared to be an incorrectly written correlative construction (xot 
... att), that is, in relation to the xot before ypaıbers later in the sentence. Second, 
the nominative construction involving article plus noun plus article plus par- 
ticiple, as in o yaQ o uaprupo, occurs almost twice as frequently (aside from 
Revelation) in John than in any other New Testament book. It would not be sur- 
prising if, after writing this construction nearly thirty times, copyists stumbled 
over a unique occurrence with a xot situated between the second article and the 
participle. Thus, whether it reflects a conscious desire to "correct" the syntax, 
as in Abbott's explanation, or an accidental oversight of an unexpected word 
in a familiar construction, the absence of xot is transcriptionally suspect. P109 
appears to have the reading not affected by general usage or the refinement of 
syntax. 

21:24 QUTOV V) Maprupıa eottv: Among these word order variants, avtov y 
potpropia coti is the least similar to parallel wording elsewhere in the Gospel. 
There are several verses that contain some form of these words centered on 
paptupia and aAndns/aandırn (5:31, 32; 8:13, 14, 17; 19:35), but 5:32 (08r eotıv 
Y, aprupıa) and 19:35 (aAndıvn auTov eotıy (eot avtov) n paptupia (a few with 
aAndıvy eo ttv y uaprupıa autou)) are the closest parallels to our verse. The former, 
with oXXoc eotıv o APTUPWY TEPI ..., ot8o ott, and orc, is the most syntactically 
parallel, and the latter, with the emphasis on conveying eyewitness testimony, 
is the most contextually parallel. Each of the readings in our variation-unit 


226 Beasley-Murray, John, 395. 
227 Edwin A. Abbott, Johannine Grammar (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1906), 149 n. 3. 
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other than avtov y naptupıa eotw reflects the word order found in one of these 
two parallel verses (or, in the case of 19:35, one of the major variants in that 
verse). P109 attests a reading that is not harmonized to parallel language within 
the Gospel. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 
Setting aside 21:23 tt mpo¢ ce as inconclusive, P!°° supplies four variants for anal- 
ysis and no clearly identifiable singular or sub-singular readings (but see dis- 
cussion in next section regarding «Aol ... in 21:18). Two of these are in variation- 
units that probably derive from harmonization, and in both cases P!9? attests 
the non-harmonized reading: 21:24 o xot paptuewy is not influenced by familiar 
syntax involving noun plus participle used frequently throughout the Gospel, 
and 21:24 avTov y) paptupta eotw is not harmonized to parallel wording in John 
involving paptupta and aAndns/aAndıyn. The other two variation-units can be 
assessed according to stylistic/syntactical difficulty, and in 21:20 enıotpageıs we 
have the more difficult reading with asyndeton. 21:18 Mot + plural verbs, how- 
ever, is a less difficult reading in which the more intuitive plural, with multiple 
executioners in view, replaces the singular. To summarize, in three out of four 
of these variation-units, P!°9 has the internally more probable/difficult reading. 
Its one improbable variant concerning «Moı and the following verbs appears 
to be a "correction" towards an easier text. It is reasonable to posit some level 
of influence from Gospel Passion narratives at this point, but the fact that the 
alteration includes two verbs along with the adjective indicates conscious edi- 
torial activity as opposed to unconscious influence. 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by P!?? is fully preserved in o1, A, B, D, and W. Due to the level of uncer- 
tainty about what exactly was read in P!°9 after the extant aAAot in v. 18, but 
accepting Cockle's suggestion that the papyrus probably contained some sort 
of unique reading (see note in table above), I wish to make one general obser- 
vation before setting aside this section of text to explore the evidence from 
the remaining text covered by the papyrus. Three of these five majuscules with 
which P!° is compared also attest a singular reading in some portion of the text 
between aot and onov: the unique readings of o1* (nomooucw cot oga)??8 and 


228 Both the beginning of the verb and oca/onov are lacunose in PV? on recto lines 3 and 4 
respectively, but the ge at the end of line 3 suggests that whatever was read in P109, it was 
not this singular reading of o1*. 
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A (oret ce otov)??? were clearly not read in P!°9, and, going just beyond what 
is extant in that papyrus, D has two unique readings (Cwoovget and anayovanv). 
Although agreement between B and C* throughout this section of text makes 
it unlikely that the reading emerged independently, it is at least worth noting 
that Zweei oe (i.e., these words in this order) appears to be unique to these two 
witnesses. The creation of readings in this section, therefore, appears to have 
been a problem for most of these witnesses, which means that, at least for our 
purposes, these readings practically serve to cancel out one another. If we now 
proceed to set them aside, we are left with the following evidence: 


P!0? (none) 
o1 (none)?30 
A (none) 

B (none) 
D231 


21:19 touto] tavta??? D (harmonized substitution, to general usage (e.g., 6:59; 
7:9; 9:22; 1:11; 12:41)) 

21:23 TL Ttpoc ce] npoç ce?3? D (harmonized omission, to general usage (cf. 14:18, 
28; 17:11, 13)) 


229 From the ovcty verbal ending before ge on recto 3 (and from what is implied already by 
aM ot), it is clear that P!9? did not have this reading found in A c f£. The singularity lies in 
otcet and ce together, neither of which being singular on its own. 

230 2118 twv xıpav in o1* falls in a lacuna in P9? (recto 2) and is thus excluded. The large 
omission of v. 25 (eotw ... BBa) in 01* is also excluded because it was corrected con- 
temporaneously by the Scriptorium hand (IGNTP online). 

231 2118 cv for ov (or cv without ov) in D* falls in a lacuna in P!9 (recto 4) as does 21:24 otoc 
for ovtoc (verso 2) (and the latter was corrected by the first hand (IGNTP II, 552, 4)). I also 
exclude the addition of xpc before mç in D at 21:25 as lacunose in P!°9 (verso 8) due to the 
flexibility of spacing reflected in Cockle's comments regarding a / oca on the same line 
(see note under table). 

232  t]ovco is transcribed for P!°9 on recto 4 (editio princeps, 19; cf. plate IV). 

233 Tı falls in a lacuna in P9? at the end of verso 1, but see note on spacing for the 21:23 tt npog 
ce variation-unit in the table. 
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21:24 QUTOU Y MAPTUPLA Eotiv/eotiv V) LAPTUPLA AVTOV] ETTIV auTov v Maptupıa?3*D 
{2211 (harmonized transposition, to usage elsewhere in John (19:35 (v.l.); cf. 
also 5:32)) 


W (none)?35 


The only observation to make here is the uniqueness of D: three singular/sub- 
singular readings for this small portion of text compared to none in the other 
five manuscripts. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 
The change from singular to plural for the substantive adjective aot and its 
accompanying verbs constitutes the only clear evidence for freedom or fluidity 
in the transmission represented by P!?9, In the one place where we probably 
have a unique reading, we see singular/sub-singular readings also attested 
in most of the later majuscules used in this comparison. This observation 
coupled with the low proportion of internally improbable readings (one in 
four) support characterizing P!0? as a testimony to stability and continuity in 


transmission. 
6 P!21 (P.Oxy. LXXI 4805) 
Introduction 


P! is a rather small fragment from the lower portion of a leaf from a papyrus 
codex from Oxyrhynchus, Egypt preserving some of John 1917-18 on the recto 
and 19:25-26 on the verso.?36 Among Greek manuscripts dated to the second 
and third centuries, it shares extant text only with P® (overlapping for portions 
of all four verses). P!?! was published in 2007 by Juan Chapa and dated to the 
third century, which has been subsequently reaffirmed by Orsini and Clarysse 


234 Only ec of eotw at the beginning of verso 7 is extant in P!©°, but see note on this variation- 
unit in the table above. 

235 On account of agreement between DC W O it, I have not included 2138 cv ov as an 
independent creation of the scribe of W (agreement between W and © (and a few others) 
in 2119 eAeyev for siev, which falls in a lacuna in P9? (recto 5), supports this exclusion). 

236  Forthisand further introductory information, see Juan Chapa, ed., “4805,” in The Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri, Part LXXI (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 9-11, plate I (referred to 
as editio princeps for the remainder of 2.6); INTF Liste; LDAB: http://www.trismegistos 
.org/ldab/text.php?tm-112360. 
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as reflected in the Leuven Database.?3” Chapa remarks, “The text is written with 
a narrow pen in a right-sloping and mostly bilinear rapid script close to the 
‘Severe Style'"238 

This papyrus fragment is 3.3cm. wide and 4.5cm. high and preserves parts 
of the last four lines of the page on both the recto (practically only three lines) 
and the verso. There is a 2.5cm. margin at the bottom of the fragment, but no 
other margins are preserved. Chapa estimates that the page was 12 cm. wide 
and 28cm. high with one column of text measuring 10x24 cm. He calculates 
thirty-seven lines per page with an average of twenty-three to twenty-four let- 
ters per line, noting that the verso has an average of twenty-two to twenty- 
three letters but that the reconstruction for the recto, with only one estimable 
line of twenty-seven letters, is more difficult to determine. The codex of John's 
Gospel represented by this small fragment would have consisted of approxi- 
mately eighty-two pages. In the end he cautions, "It must be noted however 
that, considering the size of the fragment, all these figures are very tenta- 
tive.”239 Chapa's reconstruction of the page size places P?! into Turner’s Group 
8.240 

Chapa comments concerning what is extant for the name KAwna at 19:25 
verso 1, “at the beginning of the line, a curving trace suggests o rather than 
09.74! He interprets this to mean either that phonetic interchange has occurred 
between o and w,?42 or that KAeona from KAeonas was possibly written. Elliott 
points out that H ¥ Q 69 have the spelling Kàona here, implying that there is no 
need or basis for postulating a substitution to KAcona.243 The nomen sacrum t 
is read for Iygous at 19:26 verso 2, which is also attested in P96. ppa for uyrepa is 
reconstructed in the lacuna at 19:26 verso 2 based on spacing,?^^ which appears 
to be written in pleno in P96.245 The very small remnant of a stroke at the end 
of verso 4 in 19:26 immediately after pp raises questions for Chapa, who says, 
"after rho there is only a tiny trace of an oblique stroke at the base of the 


237 See editio princeps, 9; LDAB. 

238 Editio princeps, 9. Cf. LDAB. 

239 Editio princeps, 10. 

240 Editio princeps, 10. Cf. Turner, Typology, 95. 

241 Editio princeps, 11. 

242 Cf. Gignac I, 276. 

243 J. Keith Elliott, “Four New Papyri Containing the Fourth Gospel and their Relevance for 
the Apparatus Criticus," JTS 59 (2008): 677. 

244 Editio princeps, 11. 

245 Cf. Martin and Barns, Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément, 39, plate 135. 
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line, which does not suit iota, but rather alpha.”?*6 He suggests that the iota 
of ppt could have been accidentally omitted and that «vtov may have been 
read afterwards, as in A © f 1? Maj. Elliott does not mention this conjecture 
in his discussion presumably because he does not judge that what remains of 
the stroke necessarily precludes iota.?^7 Based on spacing and the absence of a 
supralinear bar over the extant mu, P® appears to write unrpt in pleno.?^9 Only 
the last letter nu and an accompanying supralinear bar are extant for what was 
probably a staurogram for eotaupwoav at 19:18 recto 3, as itis rendered in P66c,249 

P??! has two instances of diaeresis, one over the iota in eßpaictı at 19:17 recto 
2, and the other with the iota in i8ov at 19:26 verso 2. There is a space before 
1c at the beginning of 19:26 verso 2, which Chapa says, "probably serves as 
punctuation.”25° Based on its conventional size, semi-literary script, and the 
use of a space for punctuation, Charlesworth tentatively places P!?! in his list 
of “‘Public’ Gospel Manuscripts.?5! This fragment is currently housed at the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Variation-Unit Represented?°? 


Variation-unit Variants P?! transcribed 
19:17 0 Agyetat o Agyetat Eßpaiotı P88 01 A B KW 579. 1/844... eye | tat E]Boaiott 
EBpaior 253 it (recto 1-2)254 


246 Editio princeps, n.. Cf. plate I. 

247 Elliott, “Four New Papyri," 677. 

248 Cf. Martin and Barns, Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément, 39, plate 135. 

249 Editio princeps, 10, plate I; Elliott, “Four New Papyri," 677. 

250 Editio princeps, 10. Cf. plate I. 

251 Charlesworth, “‘Catholicity,” 43. 

252  Transcriptions are based on editio princeps. 

253 This is the only variation-unit treated in NA?® that is represented (and only partially) by 
P!21 (see following note). It is insufficiently extant for 19:17 ToAyo8a and 19:25 Mapıa [2] (cf. 
editio princeps, 10, 11). 

254 It can only be determined from what is extant that de is not read after Eßpaictı, which 
is followed by a gamma presumably belonging to ToAyo8a (editio princeps, 10, plate I). Cf. 
Elliott, “Four New Papyri," 677. 
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Variation-unit Variants P!” transcribed 


oc Aeyexot Eßpaiotı DS NT O fH 565. 700. 
892°. 1241. 1424 Maj. e 


Eßpaiotı 8c LX V 33. 249 vg“! sa boPt (b 


vgstww ly) 
Unique Reading 
Place of variation Readings P?! transcribed 
19:18 &AAoug Qvo evreuOev — atMoug vo evtevbev xat evreudev (om. duo [ Jo evreu[dev (recto 
xat evtevbev 2145) rell 4)255 


duo o0 ovg tevdev xou evcevOevy Ds 


adoug duo Anatas evtevdev xar evreußev 1071 
(evdev 1321) 


adAous duo evreudev eva xat Evreudev eva 


348. 1579 
adouc 8vo evtevbev xar eva evtevPev 579 


...  evtevdey [1] ... P?! 


255 What should be reconstructed for recto lines 3 and 4 is unclear in light of the lack of 
space for evreudev in the lacuna at the beginning of line 4 and the presence of the alpha 
that falls between the lacuna and the evreudev that is partially extant. Chapa says spacing 
precludes reconstructing with evteudev x ]a (with an omitted iota) preceding evtev[8ev. He 
remarks, "it is very difficult to think of a good restoration with an ending in alpha. [ev] 
evreu| dev xau eva evreudev would be a remote possibility" He adduces the text in Mark 15:27 
with eva ex deEimv xot eva cE eumvuuwv avtov for comparison, implying the possibility of 
harmonization to this parallel account (editio princeps, 11). Elliott, on the other hand, is less 
willing to postulate what may have preceded the extant alpha, commenting, "No plausible 
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Commentary on Variant 

19:17 ... Aeyexot Eßpaictı: It is clear from what is extant that P?! does not support 
the variant with de after Eßpoicrı. The syntax in our verse is very similar to 
that in 1913 where Eßpaictı de Taßßada is read. Furthermore, there are other 
readings in 1927 that similarly suggest influence from that verse, including 
tonov Aeyopevovy P66vid T f13 700. 892°. 1424 pm it sa" 55 bo and Taßßada X. Thus, 
in so far as it does not read with Efpaiott de, P?! does not attest the reading that 
is harmonized to the immediate context. 


Commentary on Unique Reading 

1938 ... a evreudev [1] ...: Both Anotas (1071. 1321) and eva (348. 579. 1579) from 
Mark are read by some witnesses at this section of text in John.?56 These read- 
ings, especially that in 579 where eva precedes one of the occurrences of evtev- 
dev, lend support to Chapa's proposal that eva in Mark's Gospel may have exer- 
cised influence on what was written in P!?!, The attestation of eva with evreudev 
in these other witnesses, though different in terms of placement, gives plau- 
sibility to Chapa's proposed interpretation of the extant alpha immediately 
before what is presumably the first occurrence of evreuden. It can thus be rea- 
sonably concluded, though tentatively, that P?! likely attested a harmonization 
to Mark 15:27. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 

This small fragment supplies only one variant and one potential singular read- 
ing for our analysis. The one variation-unit represented by P!?! is in 19:17 and 
concerns harmonization, at least as it pertains to the presence or absence of 
de after Eßpaiorı. P!?! attests the variant that is not harmonized to the use of 
de after EBpaïotı in the immediate and preceding context. Thus, P?! reads with 
the internally more probable variant in the one instance where it provides tes- 
timony. 

As discussed above, it appears that P!?! read singularly in placing eva before 
evreußev in 19:18, although it is possible that the extant alpha belonged to 
another word. Very little can be said about this hypothetical reading, but two 
points are worth noting. First, it is indeterminable whether or not eva was read 
before both instances of evtevôev. Just as 579 places eva only before the second 
evtevOev, the scribe of P?! could have done the same before the first (assuming 


restoration presents itself for what could have been read here" ("Four New Papyri," 677). 
See further discussion in analysis to follow. 
256 Neither Chapa nor Elliott mentions these readings. 
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of course that the extant evreudev is in fact the first one, as Chapa proposes). 
Two occurrences of eva would probably imply some level of conscious editorial 
activity to bring the text into conformity with that of Mark or to simply provide 
clarification. On the other hand, one instance of eva, as we have in 579, would 
neither demand nor imply intentionality, since the word could have slipped in 
due to unconscious influence. Second, if the latter were the case, the letters 
e-v at the beginning of evreudev, in addition to familiarity with the text of 
Mark, could have played a role in prompting its insertion. This means that 
even if we accept Chapa's restoration based on the extant alpha that precedes 
evteudev, we may have nothing more than a one-word harmonization prompted 
by unconscious influence. 

Among other second- and third-century witnesses, P!?! shares extant text 
with P96, which itself is fragmentary for this portion of John 19. P?! agrees with 
P696 one out of two times (50%): agreement (19:17 Eßpaicorı not followed by de 
(although it is unknown whether or not they agreed in reading o Aeyetat)); 
disagreement (P?! reading listed first) (19:18 ... & evreudev [1] | 8vo evreudev 
(although the nature and extent of disagreement is impossible to determine 
with confidence)). If the latter reading, which is unique to P121, is removed 
from this comparison, then these two papyri agree in the one variation-unit 
for which they overlap. 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by P?! is fully preserved in o1, A, B, N, and W. Listed below are the readings 
deemed likely to have been created by each respective scribe: 


p121 


19:18 adous duo evtevdev ...] aMouç Suo eva evreuden ...2257 PI?! (harmonized 
addition, to parallel (Mark 15:27)) 


o1 (none)?58 


257 See comments and notes above regarding the tentative nature of this reading. 

258 I exclude the o1* omission of the text from Incouc to pytepa (corrected to tc de dwy mv 
upa) and the addition of xot before Aeyet, both in 19:26, because they were corrected 
contemporaneously by the Scriptorium hand (S1) (cf. IGNTP II, 520, 7). I have also chosen 
to exclude de in oi! it sy? sa bo from this comparison, since the extent of versional support 
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19:26 napeotwra] om.26° W A* (omission prompted by anticipation of the 
relative clause (ov nyana) modifying nadnmv / influence from general 
usage (cf. 20:2; 21:7, 20)) 


Our papyrus and Codex W, which together constitute one-third of the manu- 
scripts used in this comparison, attest a single unique reading, while the others 
have none. This hardly shows numerical discontinuity. In terms of the charac- 
ter of readings, it should be reiterated that there is only evidence (and even this 
is tentative) for the insertion of one eva in P2!, with there being no need to pos- 
tulate a second insertion in the portion of text that is beyond the range of what 
is preserved on the recto.261 We thus find correspondence between the read- 
ing of P?! and that of W. Each involves one word and reflects influence from 
familiar text, whether from within the Gospel of John (19:26 om. napeotwra by 
W) or from another Gospel (1938 add. eva by P!?!). Although the data here are 
extremely limited, we can observe that neither in terms of quantity nor in terms 
of character does the reading of P!?! give the impression of discontinuity. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 
This is a very small body of evidence and provides little data from which to draw 
conclusions. Nevertheless, the notion that a high level of fluidity or freedom 
existed at the time in which P?! was copied does not receive support from 
what is available here. It reads with a transcriptionally more probable reading 
in the one place where its variants can be assessed, and its one hypothetical 


taken together with the fact that it is a corrected reading suggest that it was inherited 
rather than created. 

259 As already noted, 19:17 ToAyo8 in B sa™ss falls in a lacuna in P?! (recto 2). 

260 Theis partially extant in P?! at verso 3 and is transcribed with a sublinear dot (see editio 
princeps, 10, plate I). 

261 Cf. the reading of 579 above. 
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singular reading may very well reflect a minor and accidental harmonization. 
No marked difference emerges when its transmission is compared with that of 
the later majuscules. 


7 P5 (P.Oxy. II 208 & XV 1781) 


Introduction 

P5 constitutes two fragments from a papyrus codex of approximately twenty- 
five sheets in a single quire found at Oxyrhynchus, Egypt.?9? The first fragment 
(P.Oxy. 208) is 7.5cm wide and 21.2 cm. high and consists of two leaves com- 
prising the first and the sixth page on the verso with John 1:23-31 and 20:19-25 
respectively, and the second and fifth page on the recto with 1:33-40 and 20:1- 
17 respectively. The second fragment (P.Oxy. 1781) is 6.8cm wide and 24.5cm. 
high, and consists of one leaf comprising the third page on the recto with 16:14- 
22 and the fourth page on the verso with 16:22-30. The outer edges of the first 
fragment are not extant, and the first leaf is lacking three lines at the bottom 
while the second leaf is lacunose in the middle and at the end. Turner puts the 
reconstructed page size at 12.5 cm. wide and 25 cm. high.?5? There were approx- 
imately twenty-seven lines per page with a range of twenty-one to thirty-three 
letters per line. 

Grenfell and Hunt dated P5 to the third century and noted that it was likely 
from the second half of that century.?6* The INTF and Orsini and Clarysse have 
assigned it to the third century generally.295 The editors describe the hand as 
a “round upright uncial of medium size" that is of “an informal semi-literary 
type.”266 P5 belongs to the “Alexandrian stylistic class,” but without “the loops 
and ornamental serifs,’ along with P?2 and P!8,267 It attests diaeresis over initial 
iota and upsilon, the use of a supralinear bar for final nu, nomina sacra for eos, 


262 For the following introductory information, see especially Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur 
S. Hunt, eds., “208,” in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II (London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 
1899), 1-8 (hereafter referred to as editio princeps 1899); idem, “1781,” in The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, Part XV (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1922), 8-12 (hereafter referred to as 
editio princeps 1922); K. Aland, Repertorium I, 221; LDAB: http://www.trismegistos.org/ 
ldab/text.php?quick=2780. 

263 Turner, Typology, 145. He places it in his Group 8 (20). 

264 See editio princeps 1922, 8-9; for range of dates proposed, see IGNTP I, 17. 

265 K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 3; Orsini and Clarysse, “Manuscripts and Their Dates,’ 469. 

266 Editio princeps 1899, 2. 

267 Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates," 458. 
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Incovc, Xptotos, and Ilveuua (with the latter three having the conflated form),268 
short blank spaces for pauses, two cases of rough breathing marks, and a 
number of corrections by either the first hand or a contemporary diorthotes 
(I list the corrections in the following paragraph ).79? This manuscript overlaps 
in places with P2? (16:22-30), P® (1:23-31, 33-40; 16:14-30; 20:11-16, 19-20, 22— 
23, 25), P75 (1:23-31, 33-40), P196 (1:29-31, 40) and P!? (1:23-28, 38-40). Grenfell 
and Hunt noted an affinity with o1 in their publication of the first fragment, 
but no such affinity was detected in the second fragment.?70 Epp places the 
manuscript in his D-Group.?” Grenfell and Hunt identify in both fragments a 
“tendency to brevity,"?7? and the Alands categorize P5 as a “normal” text.?73 It is 
currently housed at the British Library in London, England. 

P5 attests the following corrections: 1:38 ot de is added supralinearly and 
erasure dots are placed over autw (recto 15-16; 2.1);27* 20:19 xot between pecov 
and Aeyet was originally omitted but then corrected via supralinear insertion 
(verso 2; 6.1); 16:19 o is added supralinearly before Incouc (recto 13; 3.2); 16:24 
first sentence is omitted due to a leap between occurrences of ev Tw ovon.artı Lov, 
which is corrected with an insertion at the bottom of the page (verso 35/8);275 
16:29 the autw after Aeyoucty is added supralinearly. There are also the following 
orthographic corrections: 16:20 Aunnônozoðe (recto 20; 3.2) from Aoınndnceode 
by striking through the omicron and changing iota to upsilon; 16:21 Aumy (recto 
22; 3.2) after correction of Aoınnv by insertion of v over ot. I take the readings of 
the manuscript to be those after correction. 


268 Given the amount of extant text, I do not list each of them here, but see K. Aland, 
Repertorium I, 221. 

269 See editio princeps 1922, 9; Head, “Habits,” 404-405. 

270 Editio princeps 1899, 2; 1922, 9. 

271 Epp, “Significance,” 100. 

272 Editio princeps 1922, 9. 

273 K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 95-96. 

274 “2,1” indicates "second page, first fragment" as given in IGNTP I. 

275 Cf. construal of what occurred in editio princeps, 12 and Head, “Habits,” 404. 
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Variation-Units Represented?” 


Variation-unit Variants P>° transcribed 

1:25 XAL EITAV aurw277 xau EITAV (ELTOV) CUT [-] (verso 5; 11)278 
— pil9vid T 25] 

1:27 0 orig q)279 o onıow (- 0 01* B) P6675.19vid.120 93 B C* T, [oornıow] (verso 10; 
T WS © 083 f! 33. 579. 1241 a sy** 1.1)280 


autos (outos V) eotw o omtow A C3 K NAT 
AW f? 565. 700. 892. 1424 Maj. lat syP^ 


276 


277 


278 


279 


280 


Some variation-units are excluded from consideration as based on singular/sub-singular 
readings: 1:25 om. xat Npwmoav AVTOV 01; 1:38 xta ©; 1:39 extr) A; 20:12 om. 8vo 01*; 20:12 
om. ev Aeuxotc xabeCouevouc Ds and xadelouevoug ev AEVXLOLÇ 01; 16:19 ETEPWTNERL MEPL TOVTOV 
D and nepı tovtov epwrav 8; 16:19 ouxeri 8; 16:21 AUIS D; 16:18 tt Acdeı is excluded since 
it is unclear whether P5 had «t Aot or o Aeyet (recto 13; 3.2), and its omission is a sub- 
singular reading of B (some of these readings are treated in the Diachronic Comparison 
section). Some variation-units are added based on the readings of P5: 1:25 om. xat sinav 
AUTW; 20:24 ovv NAdev; 20:25 om. «Aot; 20:25 om. avxov. Brackets and sublinear dots in 
the transcriptions follow IGNTP I unless otherwise noted, and numbers listed after the 
line number represent the page and fragment respectively (e.g., 2.1 = second page, first 
fragment). I do not consider the several P5 and o1 agreements sub-singular. 

The presence or absence of ot in 1:24 is excluded as lacunose (verso 3). 

There is "evidently no room in this line" for this clause (editio princeps 1899, 6). Cf. 
IGNTP I, 28, 130 (ngo [ 15-20 ] / nte). I am reluctant to consider this omission a sub- 
singular reading on account of the number of supporting witnesses and the fact that it is 
(apparently) read by two early papyri. This reading has thus not been included under P5 
(or P!? in its treatment) in the Diachronic Comparison of singular/sub-singular readings 
below. 

The text between Iwavvnç and vdatt in 1:26 is lacunose in P5 (verso 8), with the result 
that the variation-units concerning Aeyov and pev (as well as vuas, which appears to 
be read in P!? (see discussion under treatment of that manuscript)) are excluded from 
consideration. de after uecoc and eotnxev in 1:26 are also excluded as lacunose (verso 9). 
"There can be no doubt" that it read without avcoc/outoc eot (editio princeps 1899, 
6). C£. IGNTP I, 130 (oida[ 16-21 / 1 Joc). I have reshaped the variation-unit to exclude 


112 CHAPTER 2 
(cont.) 
Variation-unit Variants P5c transcribed 
1:27 EPXOMEVOŞ epxo|tevoc P6975119vid o1 B C* L, N* T WS Y epyoue | v]oc (verso 10-15 
083 f! 33. 579. 1241 b l sy** co 1.1)281 
epxonevos oc (— 8) eumtpoa8ev pov yeyovev A 
C3KN°TAO f? 565. 700. 892. 1424 Maj. 
lat sy(P^h bomss 
1:27 OVX EINLEYW oux etj eyw P6619 B N T Ws Y 083. 579 o[vx equ (verso 1; 1.1)282 


ovx ein P6*75420 01 C L f13 33.565 aur* q 


eyw oux ett AKT A © f! 700. 892. 1241. 
1424 Maj. lat 


1:27 VROÖNUATOS 


283 UTON Matos [vroönpartog] (verso 12; 


11)284 
umodymatos autos (exetvog E F G H 2*) vuas 
Bantos ev nveunarı ayıw xat op E F GH 

N 2* 


1:28 ev Bndavıa eyevero?8° ev Bndavıa eyevero ev Blndavıa eyevero 


(verso 13; 1.1) 
eyevero ev By Pavia P66 o1* it 


281 
282 


283 
284 
285 


consideration of the presence or absence of the article, which is too lacunose for a 
determination. 

This is immediately followed by [o]v o[vx. 

Grenfell and Hunt comment, “eyw was certainly not read by the papyrus before ovx ... and 
probably not after e ... for its insertion would make the line longer than any other in this 
column" (editio princeps 1899, 6). 

1:27 o£toc is excluded as lacunose (verso 11). 

See transcription of verso lines 12-13 in editio princeps 1899, 3. 

The variation-unit concerning nava is excluded as lacunose. 
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Variation-unit Variants P®< transcribed 


1:30 UTEP 


286 umep P5:6675106vid o1* B C* Ws Ure (verso 19; 1.1) 


rept o1? A C3 K LN PT A O Y o101 f13 33, 
565. 579. 700. 892. 1241. 1424. [ 2211 Maj.; 


Epiph 
1:33 ev nvevnarı ayıw287 ev nvevpatı ocyuo evr[via|yın] (recto 
5-6; 2.1)288 
EV TVEDMATL qayiw xar opt P75evid C* sa 
1:35 Tta y 289 TOL [-] (recto 8; 2.1)290 
—-P'5pTWberlsyscP boms 
1:36 e029! Geov [ du ] (recto 11; 2.1)29? 


6&ov o atpov THY AMApTLOV (Tas anita WS) 
Tov xoc ou P66* C* Ws 892*. 1241 a aur f£? 


286 


287 


288 
289 


290 


291 
292 


The presence or absence of the article before Iwavvng in 1:28 is excluded as lacunose (verso 


14). 

I exclude the variation-unit in 1:33 regarding tw before vdatt as lacunose and indetermi- 
nate based on spacing (recto 2). 

Editio princeps, 6 notes, regarding another point, that the line already seems slightly long. 
The reading of P5 at1:34 o vtoc/exAextos is lacunose (recto 7). Contra Comfort, Encountering 
the Manuscripts, 337, it is not clear whether the partially extant sigma belonged to vioç or 
ex \exrtog, since it cannot be determined with certainty whether or not vioç was written in 
pleno, and since an alignment of the letters from recto lines 5-6 and 8-9 with the omicron 
of tov on recto 7 suggests that either vutoc or exàextoç would fill the space to the left (i.e., 
either 18 or 22 letters compared with 18, 21, 20, 17 on lines 5-6, 8-9 in roughly the same- 
sized space; cf. IGNTP I, plate 3) (see editio princeps 1899, 4, 7 for exAextog and IGNTP I, 
29 for utoc). 

There is not space for this word between the ¢ of enavptov on the previous line and vc 
of wavvrc on this line (IGNTP I, 133 allows 15-20 letter spaces, and 19-20 (depending on 
eiotyxei) are already reconstructed without nad). 

1:35 0 before Iwavvng is excluded as lacunose (recto 8). 

There is obviously no room for this addition per the extant text at the end of the line. 
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(cont.) 


Variation-unit Variants P*c transcribed 


1:38 orpagpeıg 86293 orpapeıc de atpagets |e (recto 13; 


21)294 


otpagets o1* T 083 


1:39 otjec 0295 


ope Ge P6675 B C* L Ws Ye 083 f! 33. 579 ope]oðe (recto 18; 2.1) 
samss; Orpt 


dete o1 A C? K NPT AO f? 565. 700. 892. 
1241. 1424 Maj. latt sa™ss bo; Ort 


20:16 xat MpocEdpapev xat npoceöpanev abacdaı (aperdar f!) [-] (recto 19-20; 5.1)297 


anbacdaı aurov296 avtov 0122 O VV f? vgmss sy ^h 


293 


294 
295 


296 


297 


1:37 xat is excluded as lacunose (recto 11), and ot vo pantar avtov is treated below in the 
table of unique readings. 

o mç xau Be is extant on this line after the epsilon (editio princeps 1899, 4). 

Determining whether or not avtw was read after axoAoudouvrag (1:38) in the lacuna on 
recto 15 is complicated by the fact that avtots on the same line was omitted in o1*. I have 
excluded both from consideration. Spacing seems inconclusive regarding whether or not 
með was attached to epunvevouevov on recto 16, despite Grenfell and Hunt's comments 
favoring epunvevonevov (editio princeps 1899, 7; cf. IGNTP I, plate 3 for the alignment of 
letters immediately after lacunae on surrounding lines). I likewise exclude the presence 
or absence of ovv in 1:39 (recto 19). The same-sized lacunae in the two preceding lines 
(one with 18 and the other with 19 letters) do not appear to necessarily favor either the 
presence of ovv (resulting in 20 letters) or its absence (17 letters) in the lacuna on this 
line. 

I present this variation-unit in this way so as to set it apart from the didacxaAe/xvpte unit 
of variation just before (see table of unique readings below). The following variation- 
units are excluded from consideration as too lacunose to make a determination: 20:1 
ew xAotovca (recto 1); 20:14 taura (recto 9-10); 20:15 article before Incouc (recto 12); 20:16 
article before Incouc, Mapıay, de after arpagpeica (recto 17-18); 20:16 paßßovvı (recto 18-19); 
20:17 0 before Inoous and un pov antov (recto 19-20). 

The placement of u and 7 at the beginning of lines 20 and 21 respectively appear to 
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Variation-unit Variants P®< transcribed 
20:24 nAdev??® nAdev [ovv 40 ]ev (verso 14; 
6.1299 


ovv nAdev o1* 


20:24 Incouc Iygous o1 BD mç (verso 14; 6.1) 


o Incoug AKLWT A 0 V 050. 078 f! 33. 
565. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424. [844 Maj. 


20:25 oAAoL aMaoı [-] (verso 15; 6.1)300 


— 01* 122 bo sy? 


v301 


20:25 AUTO auTov [-] (verso 17; 6.1)302 


(ast occurrence) 


preclude the additional clause. See related discussion concerning 20:16 d\SacxaAe/xvpte 
in the table of unique readings below. 

298 20:19 o before Incoug (verso 1-2), 20:23 Ttvwv (two occurrences) (verso 10-11), and 20:23 
apewvraı (verso 11) are excluded as lacunose. Since it is unclear whether or not xat was 
read after edeı&ev (verso 4) and whether avtov or avtoiç came after mAevpav (verso 5) in 
20:20, which in each case makes characterizing the reading of P5 difficult, these entire 
variation-units are excluded as lacunose. 

299 Editio princeps 1899, 6, 8, IGNTP I, 35, and Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 78 agree in 
reconstructing with ouv before nAdev in 20:24 on verso 14 (rather than after eAeyov in 
20:25 on verso 15) and without aot before paðytar in 20:25 on verso 15. Grenfell and 
Hunt regard this as “clear,” since otherwise line 14 would be “considerably too short" and 
line 15 “impossibly long” (8). The IGNTP editors note that with a space after aurwv plus 
the presence of ovy the lacuna on line 14 would be “adequately filled,” and that the 21-22 
letters permitted before ]poxa on line 15 do not leave space for ovv or aol (see 35, 407, 
408). 

300 See note above for 20:24 yAder. 

301 20:25 Tov tunov is excluded as lacunose (verso 17) because it is impossible to know whether 
P5 read with tunov or tonov. 

302 Based on a comparison with the same-sized lacuna of the previous line, Grenfell and Hunt 
note that "there can be little doubt" that the papyrus read without avtov after yepow (editio 
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(cont.) 
Variation-unit Variants P®< transcribed 


16:15 TAVTA oca ... 


avayyeàet vyv 


TAVTA OTK ... AVAYYEAEL VELL 


— P66 01* sams bomss 


ravra oc Ja. ... [avaylyereı 


vpt (recto 2-4; 3.2)303 


16:15 &utov 


ELTTOV 


emoy uv 012 LN O it sysP^"* sams ly boPt 


eıno]v (recto 3; 3.2)304 


16:16 pe305 


pe P6 o1 BD L Wit sa ly bort 


pE ott (+ EYW 892°) VTAYW poc TOV morcepat 
A KNT AQ 068 f1! 565. 579. 700. 892°. 
1424. [844 Maj. lat sy pbo bort 


ME xat OTL (EYW 33) Unayw Trpoc TOV TATED 
VY 33.1241 


[us] (recto 6; 3.2) 


16:17 od 


ov 


ovxett D W V 33 


[ov] (recto 9; 3.2)306 


16:17 vnayw 


umoyw P66vid o1 A BLN V f” 33. 18. 209. 
565. 579. 700. [844 lat pbo 


[vrayw] (recto 11; 3.2)307 


princeps 1899, 8). See also IGNTP I, 408 which allows for 21-22 letters on verso 17 before 


the |zov of tunov (or tonov), whereas 27 letter-spaces would be needed to accommodate 


QUTOv. 


303 See transcription in IGNTP I, 30. 


304 Editio princeps 1922, 11 notes that “to read snov vuu]v ... would overload the lacuna.” 


305 1636 ouxett is lacunose (recto 5). 


306  At29or 3o letters with ov, this line is already longer than most of those above and below 


(cf. IGNTP I, 30; editio princeps 1922, 9). 


307 “The lacuna would not admit of eyw vrayw” (editio princeps 1922, 11). 
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Variation-unit 


Variants 


P*c transcribed 


eyw vnayw D KWT A © f18925. 1241. 1424 
Maj. (f) sy” sa ly bo 


1638 g&Aeyov ouv 


EXEYOV ouv 


— D* it sys 


eevov ouv (recto 11; 3.2) 


16:18 o Agyeı308 


o Aeyet 012 A B D2 K LNT AO V 068. 33. 
700. 892°. 1241. 1424. (L 844) Maj. lat sy ly 
bo; Or 


— P66 o1* D* W f? 1. 565. 579 it sa pbo 


[-] (recto 12; 3.2)309 


16:19 0 


o o1 D1. 33. 565 


ovo A KNT AV f B 700. 8925. 1241. 1424 
Maj. 


de o O 579. [844 


-BLW 


o (recto 13; 3.2)310 


1639 ndeAov 


nedov 


nuEMov P66€9-c 01 W 579 c f£ 


Y[8]eXov (recto 13; 3.2) 


16:20 vuEIG 


vpetc o1* B Da it sy5 sa™ss ly bo 


vpets deo AKLNWT AO V fE 33. 565. 


579. 700. 8925. 1241. 1424. | 844 Maj. aur vg 
syh samss boms 


Üüpstc (recto 20; 3.2) 


308 Tı eati Touto and To in 16:18 are lacunose (recto 12). 


309 Editio princeps 1922, 11 says, "for tovto o Aeyet ... there is clearly no room.” 


310 This is the reading of P5 after correction. IGNTP I, 30, 31 points out the supralinear 


insertion of o, which is not reflected in editio princeps, 9 (cf. IGNTP I, plate 4). 
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(cont.) 
Variation-unit Variants P®< transcribed 
16:21 wpa wpa wpa (recto 23; 3.2) 
nupepa P66 D it sys? ly 


16:22 ovv vuv pev AVTV 


ovy vuv pev Ausıyv P22vid66 932 B C* DLW VP 


1. 33. 565. [844 lat 


vuv pev ovy Ausıyyv o1* 


ovy Aurıyv pev vuv A C3 K NT A © (700). 


892°. 1241 Maj. 
pev ovy Aurıyv vuv f£'13 


AvTyV MEV 579 


OVV AUTINV 1424 


ovy | vuv pev [Avry 
(recto 27; 3.2—verso 
28/1; 4.2) 


16:22 ape! 


alpet 
apet B D* T it vg!’ sa ly bo 


agatpet W 


aper (verso 31/4; 4.2) 


16:23 av TL 


av tı BC L lat; Or 
ott o (e)av 010 33. 1241. [844 
o tt (ott?) (e)av P22vid A W 


o eav N 


311 16:22 exete is lacunose (verso 28/1). 


av tt (verso 34/7; 4.2) 
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Variation-unit Variants P®< transcribed 


ott oca (e)av KT A f? 565. 579. 700. 892°. 
1424 Maj. 


(+ ott D?) cav tt D Y 


16:23 EV TW OVOMATI LOU Ev TW ovonarı pov Swoet vuy P22vid A CSDK wost vet] | ev to 
Swoet vuv NWT O V f? 1, (don 33). 565. 579. 700. ov[ou]at[: pov (verso 
892°. 1241. 1424 Maj. lat(t) sy pbo bo 34-35/7-8; 4.2) 


8e cet ULL EV TW ovopatı uoo o1 B C*L A 
£844 sa ly 


Swoet vyw 18 


16:25 epyeradl2 epyeraı o1 B C* D* LW1. 33.579 latsa pbo —_[epyetat] (recto 38/15 


bo; Or 4.2318 


(+ tavta 892°) aha epyetat A C3 D2 KNT 
AO Y f? 565. 700. 8925. 1241. 1424. [844 
Maj. c f q r! sy” ly 


16:25 ATAYYEAW anayyeiw P6 A BC* DK LW © 33.579%.  anayye[w (verso 41/14; 


312 
313 


314 


1844 4.2)914 


avayyeAw C2 NT A V f! 565. 579*. 700. 
892°. 1424 Maj. 


AVAYYEAW 1241 


16:24 atcetre is lacunose (verso 35/8). 

"The line is sufficiently filled without «Ma ... before epyetat, especially as a short blank 
space may well have been left after vpew” (editio princeps 1922, 12). 

Editio princeps 1922, 10 reads anay’ye[Aw. While anayyeMw, which is a singular reading of 
o1, cannot be ruled out, it is clear that P5 did not read avayyedw. 
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(cont.) 

Variation-unit Variants P5c transcribed 
AnayyEM o1 
Adam P66* 

16:26 rtept vuwV TEL UMW [-] (verso 44/17; 4.2)315 
— p66vid 36 b c e ly 

16:27 Tov Ocou tov zou C3 KWT A Y f!3 565. 700.8925. — Ov (verso 47/20; 4.2) 
1241. 1424 Maj. 
deou 01*2b AN O 33. 579 
tov (— 0174) matpos 0174 B C* D L L 844 (f£) 
co 

16:28 e&nAdov napa tov eEnAhov mapa Tov TATPOS eEnABov] | napa tov pS 

TATPOÇ (verso 47-48/20-21; 4.2) 
- D Wb ff sys ly pbo 

16:28 rapa napa P22 o1 AC27 KNT A O f! 565.579. napa (verso 48/21; 4.2) 
700. 8925. 1241. 1424. [844 Maj. 
ex B C* L Y 33 

16:29 Aeyovaıv316 Aeyouct o1? B C* N O V 1. 565 e q vg™ss syt Ae] | Yovgtv avtw (verso 


50-51/23-24; 4.2)3!7 


315 See editio princeps 1922, 12 and IGNTP I, 358 (epwrno| 916 / 1 Jap). For P$6 see Martin and 
Barns, Papyrus Bodmer II, Supplément, 19, plate 115. 

316 16:29 ev is lacunose (verso 51/24). 

317 This is the reading after correction, which involved the supralinear insertion of avtw (cf. 
IGNTP I, 33, 359 (listed as a first hand correction—P5*°); editio princeps, 12). 
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Variation-unit Variants P®< transcribed 


Aeyoucty avtw (01*) ACSDKLWTA f#8 
33. 579. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424. [844 Maj. lat 


sy? P-hmg co 
Unique Readings?! 
Place of variation Readings P?* transcribed 


1:37 Ol vo padytatavtov ot duo pantar aurou P55120vid o1 B (892)b ot Svo [a nTa (recto 
11-12; 2.1)319 
ot vo avtov pantar P6675 C* L WS V 083. 
33- 579 


avTov ot (-01 1346) 8vo pantar A CSK N PT 


A © f? 565. 700. 1241. 1346. 1424 Maj. lat 
h 


Sy 


auTov ot vo pantar avtov 28 (69) 


ot 8vo garcon P9vid 157 


1:38 EITAV AUTH eınav (eınov) eco rell eimav &o[tà (recto 15-16; 
2,1)320 


eınav P956 251.1424 


318 In1627 something unusual seems to have been present between what appears to be the nu 
ofeınav at the end of recto 6 (3.2) and the alpha of uadnytwv on recto 7 (Head, “Habits,” 405) 
points out that the partially extant nu supports reconstructing eınav at the end of line 6 
(as in editio princeps, 9) instead of at the beginning of line 7 (IGNTP I, 30). Otherwise, 
there would be only nine letters, [ovv ex twv p], in a space that calls for 12-17 (see IGNTP I, 
353). 

319 There is no space for avrov, as “it is impossible to get twenty-five letters into the lacuna of 
this line [recto 12]" (editio princeps 1899, 7). 

320 See editio princeps, 4 for transcription. P°° apparently attests the erasure of aurw by means 


122 CHAPTER 2 
(cont.) 
Place of variation Readings P°° transcribed 
1:40 Hetpov Hetpov rell [-] (recto 22; 2.1)221 
_ p5vid 
20:16 8i8aoxoAe SiSaoxerre rell [ xe ] (recto 19; 5.1)322 


xupte StdacxoAe D d (magister domine ff?*) 
(magister et domine e) 


xupie P5vid a r! 


321 


322 


of supralinear dots presumably in conjunction with the supralinear insertion of ot de 
(editio princeps 1899, 7 says ot de was added “by the original scribe,’ whereas IGNTP I, 29, 
134 notes it generally as a correction potentially by another hand (P?© rather than P5*C 
(see page 6))). 

The text with adeAgog Zınwvog Ietpov etc ex twv duo “is considerably too long for the space 
here available" (editio princeps 1899, 7). Although Grenfell and Hunt ultimately preferred 
the "safer" option of seeing tov as omitted in the lacuna, which has other manuscript 
support in the tradition, their reasoning and evidence adduced from the lacuna on the 
next line (which indicates that 22 letters were present in the lacuna on ourline) support an 
omission that matches the length of Hetpov (5, 7). The IGNTP I editors think that the size 
of the lacuna necessitates seeing a longer omission than that of twy, thus concluding that 
Iletpov was omitted (29, 135 (a / [18—24]vo)). There would be 25 letters in the lacuna if twv 
were omitted instead of Iletpov. Cf. brief comment in favor of the omission of IIetpou by 
Juan Chapa, ed., “4803,” in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part LXXI (London: Egypt Exploration 
Society, 2007), 5. 

For transcription see IGNTP I, 34. For recto lines 19-21 only ß at the beginning of line 19, u 
at the beginning of 20, and Tat the beginning of 21 are extant. Grenfell and Hunt comment 
that the reading with paßßovvı o Asyeraı SiSacxaAre eyer avt [o] Ing "produces a line of at 
least thirty-four letters, which is obviously too long” (editio princeps 1899, 7). Based on this 
observation, along with the other readings that are attested at this point, they propose 
that xe was read instead of 518acxaAe. The IGNTP editors express their agreement with 
this judgment (34, 405). The curious reconstruction of line 19 supplied by Comfort and 
Barrett, The Text, 77 (B[ovvt xe pov eyer aut mç pn), which leaves the line at 24 letters, 
does not cohere with the lengths of the ten previous lines. 
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Place of variation Readings P?* transcribed 
16:27 EYW eyw rell - (verso 47/20; 4.2) 
_ ps 


Commentary on Variants 

1:25 om. xot eınav oto: Grenfell and Hunt comment that because there is 
manuscript support for the absence of both xat ypwrnoav avtov and xat eınav 
autw, the longer reading with both of them was likely a conflation.323 On the 
other hand, the text with both clauses coheres with John's frequent use of 
parataxis (“and they answered him and said to him"),??^ so that it might be sup- 
posed that the omission of each clause reflects different attempts to smooth 
out redundancy when the sense is clear with only one of them.325 However, 
neither of these explanations does justice to the immediate context. The let- 
ters surrounding xat npwrncav avtov (see under o1 in Diachronic Comparison 
section below) strongly suggest that npwrnoav avtov xot (a more accurate way 
of depicting the unit of variation)32° was omitted by a leap from the same to 
the same (®apioatwv xot ypwrncav utoy xot, or simply from xou to xat). As for 
xat eray quTw, we see that the last occurrence of xat ypwrnoav avtov, which is in 
v. 21, is written alone, without xot eınav aurw or any other words. This indicates 
that in v. 25 copyists were likely influenced by the xot ypwmoav avtov written 
justa few verses before and thus inadvertently skipped over the second clause 
straight to the dialogue. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that in both 
cases the dialogue begins with tı ovv (except for in a few witnesses in v. 21). With 
the absence of xou eınav avtw, therefore, P5 attests a reading that is probably 
influenced by the immediate context. 

1:27 0 onıow: [o] orte Lov with epyopot is used three times in the opening 
chapter of John to describe Jesus, with epyopevoç here and in v. 15 and with 
epyecatin v. 30. In the two other verses besides our own, it is preceded by syntax 
that includes the demonstrative pronoun ovrog. Although the syntax differs, the 
other three Gospels refer to Jesus with &urog in this context (Matt 3:11; Mark 1:8; 
Luke 3:16). The variant reading with avtog ectw in our verse shares the «uros 


323 Editio princeps 1899, 6. 

324 Turner, Style, 71. 

325 See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 13*. 
326 SoIGNTPII, 197. 
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with Gospel parallels, the use of cot after the demonstrative with v. 30 (see 
also vv. 33, 34), and the overall syntax with v. 15. While some form of assimilation 
in this scenario is very likely, no specific harmonization presents itself in the 
variant autos eotw. In light of Metzger's general description that “scribes would 
sometimes ... add pronouns, conjunctions, and expletives to make a smoother 
text,'??? the additional words may have served to explain and smooth out the 
syntax by clarifying the nominative subject. P? does not attest this smoother 
and generally assimilated reading. 

1:27 epxouevoc: The additional text after £pyouevoc is almost certainly drawn 
from the exact same wording in vv. 15 (but with oc in only a few witnesses) and 
30. There is the slight possibility that a leap has occurred (oc eurtpoodev Lov yeyo- 
vev ov), but the evidence for assimilation in a number of variation-units in this 
section of text makes this explanation less probable (see particularly the autos 
eotiv addition just discussed, which has very similar supporting witnesses). P5 
attests the reading that is not harmonized to the surrounding context. 

1:27 ovx ett: This variation-unit falls in a relative clause from the mouth of 
John the Baptist that appears in exactly the same form in each of the Synoptic 
Gospels, ov oux et txavog (Matt 3:11; Mark 1:7; Luke 3:16). This makes it very 
likely that the omission of eyw here reflects harmonization to the wording in 
those Gospels (cf. the related change from a&toc to ıxavog below). P5 attests the 
reading that is likely harmonized to Gospel parallels. 

1:27 vroönuaros: The additional sentence after vnoönuaros is an identical 
harmonization to Matthew 3:1 and Luke 3:16. P5 attests the reading not har- 
monized to Gospel parallels. 

1:28 ev BySavia eyevero: The fact that tavta and Bndavıa both end in alpha 
suggests that the word order eyeveto ev Bndavıa reflects a transposition caused 
by a corrected leap (tavta ev Bndavıa eyevero), in which ev Bndavıa was initially 
skipped and then subsequently added out of place. P5 does not attest this 
reading. 

1:30 vrep: This preposition appears in the speech of John the Baptist (ovrog 
EOTIV UTEP OU eyw &UxOV). TEpt appears frequently in the immediate to near 
context (1:7, 8, 15, 22, 47), and its occurrence in our variation-unit probably 
reflects harmonization to the nearly parallel content in 1:15. Here P5 attests the 
non-harmonized reading. 

1:33 ev nveuuarı aytw: The inclusion of xat mvet after ayıw is undoubtedly a 
harmonization to Matthew 3:1 and Luke 3:16. P5 attests the reading that is not 
harmonized to Gospel parallels. 


327 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 13*. 
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1:35 om. mav: There are two other occurrences of ty enaupıov in the imme- 
diate context, one before our verse (1:29) and one after (1:43), and in both places 
the verb follows immediately after emavptov without interruption. This suggests 
that influence from the immediate context may have resulted in the omission 
of nañ here. It is also possible that it was omitted due to a leap from same to 
same (ty enaupıov nay). P5 attests an omission prompted by assimilation to 
the immediate context or a leap from one nu to another. 

1:36 zov: The lengthy addition after ıde o apvog tov Beov in the mouth of 
John the Baptist in this verse stems from a harmonization to the identical 
wording in the immediate/near context (1:29). P5 attests the reading that is not 
harmonized to the immediate context. 

1:38 otpapets de: In this pericope where the recruitment of Jesus’ first disci- 
ples is described, both asyndeton and the use of connectives are used, so that, 
contra Bultmann, de is a valid reading.??® The introduction of dialogue from 
a new “dramatis personae" in the narrative,?7? especially as this is the entry- 
way into the first words of Jesus in the Gospel, and the contrasting/challenging 
nature of Jesus’ response to the disciples’ act of following him,33? show de to be 
perfectly in line with the context. There also appears to be a pattern of usage 
involving participle + de + o + Inoovs in the Gospel (cf. 1:38 (v.l.); 6:61 (v.l.); 11:4; 
12:14). Just as the presence of de after the participle eugAewo in 1:42 is likely 
influenced by the use of de here, the omission of de in our verse may have been 
affected by that verse (cf. also 1:36). It is also possible that the reading ertetpa- 
gets without de in 21:20 in a similar context has influenced the reading here (see 
treatment of P!09). We may also simply have the omission of a minor or inessen- 
tial word.33! P5 does not attest the omission of de that may be influenced by 
nearby or parallel usage. 

1:39 oeode: In terms of transcriptional probability, it is much easier to see 
how a scribe would change the mood of the verb from indicative to imperative, 
placing it into conformity with the preceding epyeoe, than vice versa. Thus P5 
attests the more difficult reading that is not harmonized to verb usage in the 
immediate context. 

20:16 without xot rpocedpauev onpocOot avtov: This additional sentence states 
explicitly what is implied by the immediately following words of Jesus, pn 


328  Bultmann, The Gospel of John, 99. 

329 BDAG, 213. 

330 Barrett, Gospel according to John, 180. 

331 See Dirk Jongkind, Scribal Habits in Codex Sinaiticus (TS 3.5; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 
2007), 143, who employs the term verba minora for such syntactical elements. 
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pov otov, that is, that she attempted to touch him. P5 does not attest this 
interpolation that serves to fill out the context and smooth the transition. 

20:24 ovv nev: ote ovv at the beginning of a new sentence is rather frequent 
in John (2:22; 4:45; 6:24; 13:12, 31; 19:6, 8, 30; 21:15), which suggests that the ote may 
have prompted the premature insertion of ovv, which belongs at the beginning 
of the following sentence after eXeyov. This harmonization to general usage 
has altered the sentence structure by removing the temporal clause (ote yAdev 
Incouc) from the end of the previous sentence, which now ends ... nv pet aurwv, 
and placing it at the beginning of a new sentence, which renders little sense the 
further one reads into v. 25. P? attests a likely harmonization to general usage 
that involves a transposition and change in sentence structure. 

20:24 Irncovc: Fee offers a thorough analysis of the use of the article with 
proper names in this Gospel and concludes that “in the nominative when it 
immediately follows the verb in certain kinds of subordinate clauses (ott, ote, 
sometimes onov)” the proper name tends to be anarthrous.33? The presence of 
the article quite possibly reflects influence from its frequent use with Incouc 
in the immediate context (20:19, 21, 26, 29, 30, which are themselves not with- 
out variation). P5 attests the intrinsically more probable reading that was not 
influenced by usage in the immediate context. 

20:25 om. Mot: The context supports the use of aot, as Thomas, the one 
being addressed, is the only one among the Disciples absent at this post- 
resurrection appearance of Jesus. It is not the Disciples who are speaking but 
rather the Disciples other than Thomas, since in the previous verse he is referred 
to as etc ex Twy Swdexa. The occurrence with Peter in 21:8 supports the manner of 
expression here. It is likely that «ot was omitted by a leap (ot aot paðytar). It 
is not entirely clear whether or not the transposition of ovv from the beginning 
of v. 25 to the end of v. 24 (after ote) has affected this reading (see 20:24 ovv nAdev 
above). It seems reasonable to conclude that P5 attests the omitted reading 
probably caused by a leap from same to same. 

20:25 om. avcou [1]: The absence of the possessive pronoun here after ev 
tats xepow likely reflects harmonization to its absence after taç xeıpas in the 
immediately preceding context. P5 attests the reading that is harmonized to 
the immediate context. 

16:15 TAvVTa oca ... avaryyekeı vyv: The omission of this text stems from homo- 
ioteleuton, which has facilitated a jump from the vuw before mavta to the vv 
before uxpov. P5 does not attest this mechanical leap. 


332 Gordon D. Fee, "The Use of the Definite Article with Personal Names in the Gospel of John,” 
NTS 17 (1970-1971): 182. 
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16:15 gnov: The insertion of vuv after a verb of speaking in the context 
of the Farewell Discourse would certainly be tempting given its prominence 
throughout this section. The five uses of the verb Aeyo prior to our verse read 
with vuv (15:20; 16:4 (twice), 7, 12), as do most of the nearby occurrences of 
AaAew (16:1, 4, 6). These observations suggest that its presence here is likely 
assimilated. P5 attests the reading that is not harmonized to the use of the 
indirect object pronoun in the immediate/near context. 

1636 pe: The additional text after ve is a harmonization to the end of v. 17. 
Jesus' words in v. 16 are identical to those reported in v. 17, with the exception 
of ovxett and the text in question, where, to no surprise, there is variation in 
the tradition. P5 does not attest this interpolation that is harmonized to the 
immediate context. 

16:17 ov: Based on external evidence, ovxett probably reflects harmonization 
to v. 16, but given the interchange and variation for ov/ovxett in vv. 16 and 17, I 
consider this variant inconclusive on the basis of internal evidence. 

16:17 vrayw: unayw occurs with and without eyw throughout the Gospel, 
many of which have variant readings. The interpolation of these words at the 
end of v. 16 (see 16:16 pe above) attests both eyw unwyw and unayw. The fact 
that v. 10, which has content that is very similar to v. 17, does not read with eyw 
raises the possibility that its absence here is harmonized to that verse. However, 
especially due to the apparent interchange of use between unayw with and 
without the pronoun, I have regarded this reading as inconclusive on the basis 
of internal evidence. 

16:18 eAeyov ovv: In 16:17 the narrator enters with “sinav ovv ...” to introduce 
the reaction of the disciples to what Jesus has just stated in v. 16 as well as what 
he has been saying concerning his departure to the Father (v. 5, 10). Their first 
response is, "What is this that he is saying to us, ‘a little while and you do not see 
me, and again a little while and you will see me'?" (v. 16). Then xot and ott are 
inserted to indicate that Jesus’ statement about his departure to the Father is an 
additional piece of information eliciting their reaction. At this point it seems 
improbable that the author, after introducing this second piece of quotation, 
would immediately return to the idea of “a little while" (uıxpov) and repeat the 
same question as before “What is this (that he is saying)." The intervening &Aeyov 
ovv (“So they were saying"), in contrast, fits well in the context by breaking 
up the syntax and allowing the evangelist to hone in on the penultimate idea, 
uucpov. Besides, in terms of transcriptional probability, if £Xeyov ovv were a later 
insertion, either through assimilation to the previous verse or to smooth the 
text, one might expect a simple repetition of eınav ovv rather than a shift to 
the imperfect, especially since the imperfect is nowhere in the vicinity. In the 
context of the Disciples' ongoing speech, it is more likely that eXeyov ovv was 
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either overlooked or eliminated as inessential syntax situated in the middle of 
this reported speech. P5 does not attest this omission. 

1638 without o Agyeı: The presence of o Aeyet brings the text into conformity 
with the previous verse and is thus transcriptionally suspect. The fact that 
variation surrounds both o Aeyet and the to before uıxpov (whose absence and 
presence, respectively, bring the text out of conformity with the wording in the 
previous verse) suggests a temptation to harmonize at this point and provides 
support for regarding the dissimilar variant in each case as more probable. The 
word order of «t eotıv tovto is less clear, since a transposition resulting from 
a corrected leap could have given rise to the word order tovto tt eccty (ovv «t 
gott tovto). P? does not attest this addition that is likely harmonized to the 
immediate context. 

1639 o: In this verb-plus-nominative Incouc construction (eyvw [o] Incouc) 
in the Gospel of John, Fee shows that there are nine undisputed cases where 
Incoug has the article and seven additional cases with only one dissenting 
manuscript, while there are practically no undisputed instances of the anar- 
throus usage. He says, however, that there is some external evidence to suggest 
that this may not be the case for verbs reflecting “mental processes."33? The 
presence of ovv and de in our variation-unit appear to be separate responses to 
the abrupt transition caused by asyndeton, and ovv is probably influenced by 
its use at the beginning of vv. 17 and 18. In not attesting these connectives, P5 
has the more difficult reading that retains asyndeton. 

16:19 nPeAov: Here the issue is which helper verb to take with the infinitive 
epwtav. P5 reads, “Jesus knew that they were wanting to ask him" instead of 
*... that they were about to ask him.’ The Disciples’ reluctance to question 
Jesus as described in 4:27, for example, takes some support away from nueMov, 
at least in terms of John's way of characterizing how the Disciples relate to 
Jesus, since that word implies that they fully intend to question him. However, 
there are places in John where individual disciples do not seem hesitant about 
asking Jesus for clarification (14:5, 22). It is possible that the similar syntax in 
6:15 (Inooug ovv yvoug ott ueMoucty epyeodan xot apmaetv avtov) has exercised 
influence, although this is less than satisfying given the lack of proximity and 
contextual relatedness. I have regarded this reading as inconclusive on the basis 
of internal evidence.?34 


333 Fee, “The Use of the Definite Article,” 180-181; although he uses the uncorrected P5 as 
evidence in his evaluation. 
334 See Royse, Scribal Habits, 456 for discussion of the conflated reading in P96*, 
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16:20 upetc: It appears that de was inserted on account of what appeared to 
bea contrast between one statement (vpets Aunndnceode) and that preceding it 
(o de xoouos yapycetat). Although the one topic of Jesus’ going away and coming 
again is being treated, there are nonetheless two separate sentences with their 
own internal contrasts at work in v. 20. The first sentence indicates this by de 
in its second clause (av auınv eyw vet ott xAetvcere xat Oonvycete upset, o de 
xoouos yapnoetar); and the second sentence indicates this by «Aa in its second 
clause (vpets Avzt8noec0e, AN v AUT VW etc yapav yevnoetar). It appears that 
de was inserted to show contrast between the end of the first sentence (“but 
the world will rejoice”) and the beginning of the second (“Se you will grieve”). 
P5 attests the more difficult reading. 

16:21 wpa: wpa is used consistently throughout this portion of the Farewell 
Discourse (16:2, 4, 25, 32), and Jesus specifically uses it in v. 25 for the time 
of joy, knowledge, and access to the Father that corresponds with the after- 
effect of the woman's birth described here. nupepa seems to reflect influence 
from vv. 23 and 26 (ev exetvy TH HEL), where a clear connection is drawn (via 
Jesus' explanation of the metaphor in v. 22) between the time of joy after a 
woman's birth and the time described as “in that day" Thus, this substitution 
likely resulted from reading the nearby nuepa back into the metaphor. P attests 
the non-harmonized reading. 

16:22 ouv vuv pev Aurıyv: I have considered this reading inconclusive for the 
purposes of my analysis, especially with respect to the two major word order 
variants. Corrected and uncorrected omissions or leaps appear to be at the root 
of this variation-unit, given that all of these words end in the letter nu, the first 
three words are of the same length, and the first two words share the last two 
letters and result in a similar sound. It is thus no surprise that omissions and 
rearrangements of these words occurred. 

16:22 apet: P? attests the future rather than present tense of atpo. Since 
the two previous verbs owopot and xapnoetaı are in the future tense, it is 
highly probable that the future in this variation-unit is assimilated to those 
occurrences. It is, by contrast, hard to see what would prompt a shift to the 
present tense. P5 attests a reading that is harmonized to the immediate context. 

16:23 av tt: In the end, “The thought of the clause is expressed with virtually 
identical meaning in four slightly different readings."9?5 It is important to begin 
by observing that this variation-unit concerns what comes directly after Jesus' 
opening proclamation anv any Aeyo uni. In the 24 other cases of the “truly, 
truly" construction in John, there are no occurrences of eov or ov after ott but 
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five occurrences of eav without this discourse marker, making the variants here 
that begin with ott less akin to John’s style. Another necessary observation is 
that this variation-unit is the beginning of the recurring formula, “whatever 
you ask in my name,” which we find written as o Tt (e)av (14:13 (except P®® 1. 565 
pc);15:16) and cav tt (14:14) elsewhere in John. This indicates that harmonization 
lies behind the variants in our variation-unit with that same wording. Likewise, 
the reading with oca probably reflects harmonization to John 11:22 or Matthew 
21:22. By contrast, av tt does not correspond to any of these parallel passages 
either in or outside of John. P5 attests a more difficult reading that is not 
harmonized to parallel usage elsewhere in the Gospel. 

16:23 Swot vptv ev Tw ovopatı pov: The absence of ev tw ovouarı in a few 
witnesses does not fit the context, as it results in a disjuncture with v. 24a. 
The placement of öwoeı vp before the prepositional phrase alters the focus 
from praying in Jesus' name to the Father giving in Jesus' name, but as Metzger 
argues, “the context has to do with prayer, which the evangelist elsewhere 
links with the name of Jesus (14.13, 14; 16.15, 24, 26).336 In accounting for 
the word order represented by P5, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
frequency of matyp as the subject of diöwpı throughout the Gospel may have 
caused the anticipation and thus premature writing of öwceı vyv. In other 
words, “whatever you ask the Father" naturally anticipates “he will give to 
you.” In his discussion of P45, Royse comments on the likelihood that many of 
the transpositions represent corrected omissions, even where evidence for a 
mechanical leap is lacking.??? The potential harmonization to 14:16 involved in 
the omission of nepı vuwv in 16:26 discussed below may suggest some influence 
from dwoet vuy in 14:16 in this case (i.e., resulting in an initial omission of ev tw 
ovouarı pov). P5 attests the transposed reading that is intrinsically less probable, 
which possibly reflects an initial oversight influenced by usage elsewhere in 
John. 

16:25 epyevou: There is an Ma later in the verse, and it is not at all character- 
istic of John to duplicate this adversative in the same sentence. In light of the 
contrast between "These things I have spoken to you in figures" and "An hour 
is coming when I will no longer speak to you in figures" (v. 25 a, b), it is easy 
to see why one would be tempted to insert it. But the contrast between speak- 
ing in figures (ev napoınıaıc) and speaking plainly (nappyoıc) is fully satisfied 
by the ňa later in the verse. It is probable that "The abruptness of the shorter 
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reading ... was alleviated by copyists”?3® with the addition of aða. The heavy 
concentration of uses of «Ma in the preceding context (15:19, 21, 25; 16:2, 4, 6, 7, 
12, 13, 20) may also have contributed to its insertion here. P5 attests the rougher 
reading that does not smooth the transition or clarify the contrast. 

16:25 anayyei(A)w: As already noted, P° may have read with the future anay- 
yeAw or the present anayyeMw, but it does not attest the potentially synony- 
mous avayyeAw.339 Since avoryyeAw appears three times in the near to immedi- 
ate context (16:13, 14, 15), and since anayyeAw does not appear elsewhere in John, 
the latter is clearly the transcriptionally more difficult of the two readings. P5 
does not attest this substitution that is harmonized to the near/immediate con- 
text. 

16:26 om. zept viov: The absence of nepi vuwv after eyw epwmow Tov matEpa 
seems to reflect influence from a parallel statement of Jesus in 14:16, xayw 
epwrnow tov natepa. This conclusion is reinforced by the similarity of context 
that concerns praying in Jesus’ name (“whatever you ask ... in my name ...” 
(1413-14; 16:23-24, 26)). P* attests the reading that is likely harmonized to 
parallel usage within the Gospel. 

16:27 Beov: There is a frequent occurrence of natyp leading up to this varia- 
tion-unit in v. 27 (16:3, 10, 15, 17, 23, 25, 26, 27), and it comes at the beginning of 
v. 28 as a repetition of the idea under discussion (c£A8ov napa xov natpoç), all 
of which causes one to suspect its influence here. deos, on the other hand, does 
not appear between vv. 2 and 30, and the manner of its use in the latter (ano 
Qeou e&yA8ec) lends intrinsic support to its use here. It is more likely that rarpog 
is harmonized to the immediate context than that deov is influenced by v. 30. 
As for the article, there are two firm (or nearly so) instances of mapa tov Sov 
(6:46; 8:40) and three of mapa Sov (1:6; 9:16, 33) in John, and this preposition 
almost always comes with the article when used with rap. It is difficult to say 
on internal grounds whether the presence or absence of the article with 0£ou 
is more probable. It could reflect influence from v. 28 (mapa tov mottpoc), or, in 
support of its priority, it could have been the catalyst for the change from tov 
zov to tov natpog. In not having natpos, we can at least conclude that P5 attests 
the reading that is not harmonized to the immediate context. 

16:28 e&nAdov napa tov natpoç: This clause is a repetition of the previously 
stated idea, “I came from God" (here, “the Father"). Especially since the clause 
is followed by xot its omission could have occurred accidentally due to a mental 
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leap over what had already been covered (“... because you have loved me and 
have believed that I came from God (omission of “I came from the Father”) 
xot I have come into the world ...”).34° It is difficult, in contrast, to see why a 
scribe would insert it, especially with different word order and usage. The use of 
Tapa tov Ttotpoc here also seems to be the primary basis for the harmonization 
towards matpog at the end of the previous verse. P? attests the more difficult 
reading that retains the repetitious clause. 

16:28 mapa: At first glance, a change from ex to mapa seems easier given the 
latter's use immediately before and its greater frequency with matpog in the 
Gospel of John. In this specific case, however, ex “seems to have arisen through 
assimilation to the compound verbs in the context,'?^! as the preposition is 
preceded by two occurrences of e&nA9ov. Furthermore, we see its antonym eç in 
eis Tov xogpoy in the next clause, which could have also contributed to a change 
from napa to ex. Thus, while both readings are candidates for harmonization, 
the immediate context taken together with the Johannine preference for napa 
[tov] natpog favor seeing ex as the harmonized reading. P9 does not attest the 
preposition that reflects influence from the compound verbs in the immediate 
context. 

16:29 Aeyovow avtw: This is the reading of P? after correction. When Acyw is 
used similarly in the Gospel of John to introduce speech directed towards Jesus 
by his “Disciples,” or by one from among them, the presence of the indirect 
object pronoun appears to be the norm (cf. 6:8; 11:8; 11:12). It is possible, however, 
that autw was inserted here to smooth out the otherwise abrupt transition away 
from Jesus' speech to that of the Disciples. In the end, I regard this reading as 
inconclusive on the basis of internal evidence. 


Commentary on Unique Readings 
1:37 ot 8vo pavo: The reading of miniscule 28, in which avtov is read before 
and after ot vo nadnraı, highlights the difficulty involved in how to understand 
autov. If avtov is taken as the object of nxovoav (“The two disciples heard him 
speaking") rather than as a genitive of relationship modifying paðntar ("The 
two disciples of him heard the one speaking"),??? then it could have been 
omitted as an unnecessary object next to AwAovvtos. Similarly, if avtov is taken 
with panta, as the word order in P96 and P75 suggests (ot vo avtov uadnreı), 


340 Described as accidental in Metzger, Textual Commentary, 212. 
341 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 212. 
342  Againstthe latter, cf. BDF, sec. 413 for the use of the article with substantive participles. 
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then it could have been omitted as repetitious and superfluous, since these two 
disciples have already been identified in relation to John the Baptist with the 
use of avtov in v. 35 (ex t«v pabytwy avtov duo). P5 attests the elimination or 
oversight of an inessential or seemingly repetitious pronoun. 

1:38 eınav: P5 attests the omission of aurw after correction. There are two 
contexts in the Gospel of John in which Jesus asks “what/whom do you (pl) 
seek?” including our verse and 18:4, 7. The very similar syntax (tt (ytette ot de 
einav rut) paßßı (1:38) compared with twa Cere ot de eınav Inoovv (1:38)) as 
well as the possible evidence for assimilation in the shift from tı to twa by a 
few witnesses in 1:38, raise the possibility that the absence of avro after ot de 
eınav in 18:7 has played a role in its deletion from our verse. When discussing 
the corrections in P96, Royse points out that in over half of the corrections that 
result in singular/sub-singular readings, the copyist is actually attempting to 
correct a singular reading.?^? For some reason (perhaps related to 18:7 as noted 
above) the insertion of ot de via correction (originally omitted by a leap @ytette 
ot de eınav or on account of the heavy concentration of asyndetic uses of the 
verb in the near, especially later context) appears to have also prompted the 
deletion of «uw. In the end, we can say little more than that P5 corrects towards 
a singular omission of an indirect object pronoun. 

1:40 om. IIerpov: If we are to take this as the reading of P9 based on the 
spacing considerations noted above, then it probably reflects assimilation to 
the use of the name "Simon" without "Peter" in the following verse (1:41). P5 
may attest an omission that harmonizes to the immediate context. 

20:16 xupte: Following the spacing considerations noted above, P5 appears 
to substitute xupıe for 8180 e. If this was indeed the reading of PS, it should 
probably be interpreted as an assimilation to uses of xvptoc in the immediate 
context: Mary refers to Jesus as xvptov in vv. 13 and 18, and she addresses him, 
whom she thinks to be the gardener, as xupıe in v. 15. P5 apparently attests a 
substitution that is harmonized to the immediate context. 

16:27 om. eyw: This omission almost certainly stems from the fact that the 
beginning of the next sentence practically repeats this clause but without the 
personal pronoun (e&nAdov mapa tov matpoc). P5 attests an omission harmo- 
nized to syntax in the immediate context. 
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Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 

I exclude from the following assessment five places in which the identification 
of readings is inconclusive on the basis of internal evidence (16:17 ov; 16:17 
vrayw; 16:19 Yj0gAov; 16:22 ouv vuv pev Ausmv; 16:29 Aeyoucty avtw). P5, then, 
supplies thirty-nine readings for analysis, which consists of thirty-four variants 
from the tradition and five singular/sub-singular readings (see note at table 
heading that concerns not including the agreements of P5 and o1 as sub- 
singular). A total of twenty-two of the thirty-four variants are in variation-units 
where some form of harmonization/assimilation/textual influence appears 
to have given rise to variation. In sixteen of these variation-units, P5 attests 
the non-harmonized reading, whether to the immediate/near context (1:27 
EPXOMEVOG; 1:30 UTEP; 1:36 eov; 1:39 opele; 20:24 INoovg; 16:15 eov; 16:16 pe; 16:18 
without o Aeyet; 16:21 wpa; 16:25 amayyedw; 16:27 080v; 16:28 mapa), to parallel 
usage in John (1:38 otpagets de (or near context); 16:23 ov xt), or to parallel text in 
other Gospels (1:27 vroönuarog; 1:33 ev nveuuarı ayıw). In six of these variation- 
units, however, P? attests the harmonized reading, which involves influence 
from the immediate context (1:25 om. xot EITAV oto; 20:25 om. aurov; 16:22 
aper), or from general usage or parallel text in John (20:24 ovv nAdev; 16:26 om. 
mpl vuwv), or from parallel text in the Synoptic Gospels (1:27 ovx et). 

A total of seven of the thirty-four variation-units can be assessed according 
to stylistic/syntactical difficulty. In all seven of them, P? reads with the more 
difficult or rougher reading, where the addition of smoothing or clarifying text 
is not attested (1:27 o omtaw; 20:16 without xot npoceöpanev nbacdeı avtov; 16:19 
0; 16:20 vuEIG; 16:25 epyetaı), or where superfluous or repetitious syntax has 
been retained (16:18 eXeyov ouv; 16:28 e&nAdov mapa tov matpos). When these 
variants are taken in their individual contexts, they show themselves to be 
transcriptionally more difficult than the alternative(s). 

Four of the thirty-four variation-units represented by P? indicate that the 
presence of variation in the tradition may have derived from a mechanical 
error of some kind. In two of these variation-units, P5 attests the intact or non- 
altered reading, including one that does not have the transposed word order 
resulting from a corrected leap (1:28 ev Bndavıa eyeveto) and one without the 
large omission involving a leap (16:15 navta oca ... evoryyeAet vuv). In two of 
these variation-units, however, P? attests the faulty reading, which in both cases 
involves a leap from same to same (1:35 om. naAıv (but maybe harmonized); 
20:25 om. aot (but maybe affected by transposition of ovv from v. 25 to 
v. 24)). Finally, there is an additional variation-unit that does not fit into these 
general categories (16:23 Swoet vuv ev Tw ovopatı pov), and in this case P5 
attests the intrinsically improbable transposition that may reflect a corrected 
omission. 
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In summary, in these thirty-four variation-units for which P? is extant or can 
be reasonably reconstructed, twenty-five or 7496 of its variants are internally 
more probable than the alternative(s). This means that in only nine or 2696 of 
these variation-units do we find an intrinsically and/or transcriptionally less 
probable reading attested in P5. At least five of these nine readings can be 
easily explained as unconscious assimilations to similar or nearby text: 1:25 
om. xou eınav axo is influenced by the absence of this clause with verbatim 
syntax used in the immediate context (xot npwmoav avTov tt ouv in v. 21); 1:27 
ovx gyt is affected by the absence of eyw in the same wording of all three 
of the Synoptic Gospels; 20:25 om. avtov is assimilated to the absence of the 
possessive pronoun with the same noun in the immediately preceding context; 
16:22 apet is influenced by the repeated use of the future tense in the immediate 
context; 16:26 om. nep! vuwv appears to be harmonized to the absence of these 
words in a parallel statement elsewhere in the Farewell Discourse (1436). None 
of these variants demands an explanation other than unconscious influence 
from nearby or familiar text. To these can be added the omission of maAw in 1:35, 
which points either to a leap or to an assimilation to the two uses of m enauptov 
followed immediately by the verb in the surrounding context (1:29, 43). 

We are thus left with three improbable variants. The placement of ovv before 
YÀ0ev in 20:24 and the omission of «Moi in 20:25, if related, may indicate 
some form of conscious editorial activity. However, given the frequency of 
ote ovy in John (suggesting that ote ovv YAdev is assimilated), the fact that the 
transposition of ovv practically results in nonsense in the context (suggesting 
an accidental change), and since the omission of «Moı can be explained as a 
leap (ot @Moı) (suggesting that the two readings may be unrelated), there is 
little reason to suspect intentionality behind these variants. If this assessment 
is correct, then we can account for the relatively few improbable variants 
in P5 as either scribal slips or unconscious assimilations. The one remaining 
improbable variant is the intrinsically less probable transposition 16:23 dwoet 
up ev TH ovopatı pov, which, corresponding to our assessment of the other 
eight variants discussed above, may reflect a transposition resulting from a 
corrected omission that was possibly influenced by the use of öwoeı vw alone 
in 14:16 (see commentary above). 

There are five singular/sub-singular readings. Three of these involve one- 
word harmonizations: 1:40 om. Iletpov is likely affected by the use of “Simon” 
without “Peter” in the following verse; 20:16 xvpte demands no explanation 
beyond assimilation to one of the three occurrences of xvpioc in the surround- 
ing context (vv. 13, 15, 18); 16:27 om. eyw appears to be influenced by the repeti- 
tion of the clause immediately afterwards in which the pronoun is not attested. 
The remaining two unique readings involve the omission of pronouns, one 
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potentially skipped over as superfluous (1:37 om. of uvtov with ot vo pabytat) 
and one omitted due perhaps to confusion while correcting (1:38 avtw omitted 
with supralinear erasure dots).?^^ AII of these singular/sub-singular readings 
concern a single word. 

P? overlaps with P22, P!06, and P!I? among the smaller fragments and with 
P66 and P75 among the more extensive papyri (though P® is also fragmentary 
in chapters 16 and 20). I list agreements and disagreements after correction 
and aside from orthographic differences. P5 agrees with P?? three out of seven 
times (43%): agreements (16:22 ovv vuv pev Aunny; 16:28 e&nAdov Tapa cov TATPOS; 
16:28 mapa); disagreements (P? reading is written first in all disagreements listed 
below) (16:22 aper | atpet; 16:23 av tt | o TL eav; 16:23 Swoet vpt EV TW ovopatı LOD | 
EV TW OVOpATI Lov Swoel vpt; 16:27 om. cyw | eyw). If the P? singular reading 16:27 
om. eyw is removed, then P5 agrees with P7? in three out of the six variation- 
units for which they overlap (50%). 

P5 agrees with P!96 one out of three times (33%): agreement (1:30 vnep); 
disagreements (1:31 7Adov eyw (lac.) | eyw qA9ov (this variation-unit was added 
to my treatment of P196); 1:40 axoAovEnaavtwy (lac.) | xoXov8ncov). If the last 
disagreement, which involves a unique reading of P!06, is removed, then P5 and 
P106 agree in one of the two variation-units for which they overlap (50%). P5 
agrees with P!? four out of six times (6796): agreements (1:25 om. XAL EITAV AUTW 
(both lac.); 1:27 o onıow (both lac.); 1:27 epxonevog (lac. P193); 1:27 vnroðnuaTtoç 
(both lac.)); disagreements (1:27 ovx ey (lac.) | ovx et eyw; 1:40 om. Hetpov 
(lac.) | TIetpov). If the singular reading 1:40 om. IIetpov of P5 is removed from 
consideration, then P5 agrees with P!? four out of five times (80 96). 

P5 agrees with P6® seventeen out of thirty-one times (5596): agreements (1:27 
o orco (lac. P9); 1:27 epyouevog; 1:27 UMOSHLATOG; 1:30 VITEP; 1:33 EV TVELHATI AY LW; 
1:36 zov (lac. P9); 1:38 etpotpetg de; 1:39 otpec0s; 16:16 pe (lac. P9); 16:17 ov (lac. 
P5): 16:17 umoryw (lac. P5); 1638 eXeyov ovv; 16:18 om. o Aeyet (lac. P9); 16:22 ovv vuv 
pev Aor; 16:25 anayyeàw (lac. P5); 16:26 om. repı vuwv (both lac.); 16:28 £&qA80v 
Tapa tov narpog (lac. P66)); disagreements in variation-units (1:25 om. xot EITAV 
AUT | xat EITAV auto; 1:27 oux epu (lac.) | ovx ery eyw; 1:28 ev Bndavıan eyevero 


344 Barbara Aland ascribes the omissions of P5 to a hurried transcription without an inten- 
tion to change the text: "Aus ihrer Eigenart läßt sich schließen, daß der Schreiber dur- 
chaus nicht bewußt ändern wollte, sondern im eiligen Fluß der Abschrift und im vollen 
Verständnis der Vorlage halbbewußt Umständliches vereinfachte und Überflüssiges weg- 
strich” [“From their particular nature it can be concluded that the scribe definitely did 
not consciously want to alter, but rather in the hurried flow of the transcription and in the 
full comprehension of the Vorlage semiconsciously simplified what was cumbersome and 
deleted what was superfluous"] (“Nutzen,” 26). 
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| eyeveto ev Bndavıo; 1:35 om. naw | nav; 16:15 navta 000 ... avoryyeAet vu | 
om.; 16:19 n8eAov | nuEMov; 16:21 wpa | nyepa; 16:22 aper | atpet); disagreements 
from unique readings of P (1:37 ot 8vo payrar (lac.) | ot vo avtov nadnreı; 1:38 
eınav | eınav autw; 1:40 om. Ietpov (lac.) | TIetpov; 16:27 om. eyw | eyw (lac.)); 
disagreements from unique readings of P® (1:27 Avow avtov ... vmoönuarog | 
Avow ... UTOSONUATOS AVTOV; 20:15 AVTOV opo (lac.) | «po avtov). If unique readings 
are removed, then P? agrees with P96 seventeen out of twenty-five times (68 96). 

P5 agrees with P% ten out of sixteen times (6396): agreements (1:27 o orco 
(lac. P5); 1:27 epyoyevog; 1:27 ovx ein (lac. PP); 1:27 vroönnarog (lac. P5); 1:28 ev 
Bndavın eyeveto; 1:30 UTEP; 1:35 om. ouv (lac. P9); 1:36 eov (lac. P9); 1:38 orpapeıs 
de (1:38); 1:39 odeode) disagreements (P5 reading listed first) (1:25 om. xot eınav 
AVTW | xat EITAV AUT} 1:33 EV TVELHATI AYIW | ev nveuuarı ayıw XAL Tto pU 1:37 ot Övo 
yadnraı (lac.) | ot 8vo avTov pantat; 1:38 eımav | eınav auTw; 1:40 om. Hetpov (lac.) 
| Hetpov; 1:40 axodov8noavtwy (lac.) | qxoAov8yoavtwv). If the unique readings of 
both manuscripts are removed, then P5 (minus 1:37 ot 8vo padytat; 1:38 eav; 1:40 
om. Iletpov) agrees with P” (minus 1:40 NxoAovdncavrwv) in ten of the twelve 
variation-units for which they overlap (83%). 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
The portion of text covered by P5 is fully preserved in the majuscules o1, A, and 
B. Setting aside orthographic readings and considering each manuscript after 
contemporaneous correction, I list below the singular/sub-singular readings of 
each witness. As already noted, since there are a few readings in which P5 and 
o1 agree either alone or with very narrow support from other witnesses, I have 
not included those readings as sub-singular in either manuscript. 


ps 


1:37 ot dvo pabytat avTov] ot Svo padra P9vid 157 (omission of inessential / 
seemingly repetitious pronoun) 

1:38 eınav avtw] eınav P5: 251. 1424 (omission via correction of unnecessary 
indirect object pronoun) 

1:40 Iletpov] om. P9vid (harmonized omission, to use of name in immediate 
context (1:41)) 

20:16 diSacxaAe] xvpte P5vi a r! (harmonized substitution, to immediate 
context (20:13, 15, 18)) 

16:27 eyw] om. P5 (harmonized omission, to syntax in immediate context (the 
repetition of the clause in 16:28)) 
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01345 


1:25 Npwtyoav avtov xot] om. 01 a (e) sy“ (leap from same to same (Papicatwv 
KAUNPWTNEAV avtov xat, or simply xot ... xot) 

1:28 Iopdavou] Iopdavov notapov?4s 01 sy* (harmonized addition, to parallels 
(Matt 3:6; Mark 1:5)) 

1:40 twv [2]] om. o1* 713 (omission of inessential article) 

20:12 dvo] om. o1* e (omission without obvious cause; possibly somehow 
affected by veavıoxov from Mark 16:5 or ayyedog ... xuptov of Matthew 28:2 
(cf. avàpsc vo in Luke 24:4)) 

20:23 xpatyte| xpatyvtar o1* (substitution affected by the following verb form 
in the immediate context (xexpatyvtat)) 

16:17 xov xou ov Ogtoperce pe xot raw] om. o1* (omission caused by leap 
from same to same (guxgov xat ... rov gucgov)) 

16:17 ott] w o1* (substitution apparently to an interjection without obvious 
cause)347 

16:22 ovv vuv pev Ausınv] vuv pev ovv Ausıyv 01* (transposition probably resulting 
from a corrected omission of ovv likely caused by the similar sound/form of 
words) 

16:25 ote] oov o1* (substitution without obvious cause; possibly affected by 
uses of oxov in the Farewell Discourse (cf. 13:36; 14:13; 17:24) and written 
here with reference to a new circumstance?)?48 


A349 


16:18 o] to A (substitution affected by to after Aeyet (To Aeyet to instead of o 
Aeyet TO)) 

16:19 autos] om. autoıg A (omission of unnecessary indirect object pronoun, 
potentially influenced by the speaking verbs in the previous verse without 
an indirect object (eXeyov ... Aeyet ... AoAet (at least as the text read in A))) 


345 The following unique readings of o1 are excluded as lacunose in P5: 1:26 tw vdatt; 1:26 
EOTNKEL; 1:38 om. AUTOIC; 20:12 KadeLouevoug ev Aeuxotc; 20:15 Exetvy 86; 20:15 EL o PAGTATAG; 
20:19 OM. XUTOLG; 20:23 APEINTETAL; 20:23 EAV de; 16:25 amayyeMw; 16:29 avtw for avtov. 

346  Thisislacunose in P? (verso 14; 11), but see relevant spacing note for 1:27 oux eu. 

347 See discussion in BDF, sec. 146. 

348 See entry in BDAG, 717. 

349 The following unique readings of A fall in a lacuna in P3: 1:33 autos; 1:39 Extn; 16:15 Aneta. 
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p350 


1638 tt Andcı] om.35! B 213 (omission of superfluous and repetitious syntax) 


Looking first at the quantity of readings, there are nine in o1 (prior to later 
correction), two in A, and one in B. This is compared to 5 in P5. At least in terms 
of the number of readings created (that were not corrected by the scribe or a 
contemporary figure), P5 stands roughly half-way between what we find in A 
and B on the one hand and o1 on the other. The types of readings generated 
in P? are not unique: the omission of unnecessary words in P? (1:37 om. avtov; 
1:38 om. autw) is like that observed in o1 (1:40 om. vov), A (16:19 om. aurotc), 
and B (1638 om. tt AoAet). The one-word assimilations to nearby vocabulary 
and syntax in P? (1:40 om. Hetpov; 20:16 xupte; 16:27 om. eyw) correspond with 
activity reflected in o1 (20:23 xparyvraı) and A (16:18 ro). It is noteworthy that 
we do not find unique readings in P5 where there is not a readily identifiable 
origin or cause of variation, as we have in 01 (16:17 w; 16:25 onov). These data do 
not suggest a peculiar level of freedom behind this third-century copy of John. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 

No particularly high level of freedom or care presents itself when the unique 
readings of P5 are compared with those from the later majuscules (so that the 
Alands' “normal” seems fitting, at least if the reproduction of its Vorlage is in 
view).39? Yet the size (all one-word) and apparent lack of intentionality point 
away from a free and fluid attitude towards copying. Most striking is the small 
proportion of improbable variants from the underlying tradition. Despite the 
supposed affinity with Codex D,?5? and the apparent "tendency to brevity,”?°* 
the underlying text of P5 shows itself to be nothing less than a representative 
of stable transmission practices. In short, this third-century papyrus does not 
offer its support for the view that laxity, carelessness, or willingness/openness 
to change the text marked the early centuries of transmission. 


350 1:28 0 Iwavng, 20:17 otov Lov, 20:23 TOG (twice), and 20:23 apetovtat are lacunose in P5. 

351 This falls in a lacuna in P5 (recto 13; 3.2), but editio princeps 1922, 1 comments, “Either tı 
Aot or o Aeyet (D*) is required in the lacuna.” 

352 K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 95-96. 

353 Epp “Significance,” 100; Petersen, “What Text,” 139. This characterization is not supported 
by the level of agreement between P5 and P75 where they overlap in John 1 (or P66). 

354 Editio princeps 1922, 9. 
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Introduction 

P22 consists of two fragments representing two columns from a re-used papyrus 
roll from Oxyrhynchus, Egypt. It contains portions of text from John 15:25-16:2 
on the first fragment and 16:21-32 on the second fragment.?*5 It shares extant 
text with two other Greek manuscripts from the second and third centuries, 
including P5 (overlapping for some of vv. 22-30) and P® (overlapping for 
portions of 15:25-26; 16:21-32). P?? was published in 1914 by Grenfell and Hunt 
and dated to the latter part of the third century.?96 The Liste gives a general 
date of third century, and Orsini and Clarysse have assigned it to the latter 
half of that century (250-300 C.E.).?5" It is described by its editors as “written 
in an upright informal hand of medium size,’ with a bent towards cursive.3°8 
Schofield says that it reflects “the work of a poor scribe.”359 The script of P22 
belongs to the “Alexandrian stylistic class,” but, as with P5 and P!98, without 
“the loops and ornamental serifs.”?60 

Both fragments contain written text on the verso, with no text present 
on the recto. The fragment of one column measures 3.5cm. wide and 5cm. 
high and preserves a portion of eight lines of text. The larger fragment from 
the next column is 5cm. wide and 18.5cm. high and offers text from twenty- 
nine lines, but with lines 12-14 being indiscernible. No outer or lower margins 
survive, but both fragments preserve some of the top margin. The height of the 
roll was approximately 30cm. with each column probably measuring 10 cm. 
in width and 25-26 cm. in height and having forty-seven to forty-eight lines 
of text. IGNTP puts the range of letters per line at thirty-one to thirty-nine, 
and, as Grenfell and Hunt comment, "the spacing in the papyrus is not very 


355  Forthis and further introductory information, see Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, 
eds., “1228,” in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part X (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1914), 
14-16 (referred to as editio princeps for the remainder of 2.8); K. Aland, Repertorium I, 242— 
243; idem, Kurzgefasste Liste, 5; LDAB: http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/text.php?quick 
-2779. 

356 See brief discussion in editio princeps, 14. For dates proposed see especially K. Aland, 
Repertorium I, 242-243; IGNTP I, 17. 

357 K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 5; Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates,” 469. 

358 Editio princeps, 14. It is noted as being in the direction of a documentary/cursive hand and 
placed in the private/uncontrolled category in Charlesworth, “Public and Private," 156. 

359 Ellwood M. Schofield, "The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament" (Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, 1936), 197. 

360 Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates, 458. 
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regular.”3! Since the beginning and end of lines are not extant and the lines 
are quite lengthy, text divisions cannot be established. As the editors present 
only a minimal amount of supplemental text to support what is extant and 
give almost no comment regarding what is not, I have drawn very little from 
the lacunose portions of the papyrus in my compilation of its readings. 

P22 attests itacisms in OAeupeogc at 16:21 (line 3; 2)362 and ünew at 16:23 (line 10; 
2). The following nomina sacra are given: mç at 16:31 (27; 2); ps at 15:26 (3, 4; 1), 
16:25 (15; 2), 16:28 (20; 2); mp at 16:27 (18; 2); npa at 16:26 (17; 2), and avog at 
16:21 (4; 2). Where they are extant, P and P66 agree except in the following 
places: 16:27 np in P5; 16:21 avßpwrros and 16:31 ıç in P66, A diaeresis is used 
with upsilon in üptg at 15:27 (5; 1) and 16:27 (18; 2); üuwv at 16:22 (6; 2); ünew 
at 16:23 (10; 2); üuag at 16:27 (18; 2). No punctuation is evident in P??. The 
Alands label P?? “at least normal,” and B. Aland says that “er nahezu immer 
den hypothetischen Ausgangstext wiedergibt" [*it almost always renders the 
hypothetical Ausgangstext”].363 It has generally not been identified with any 
particular textual group or tradition.?9^ P22 is currently housed at the Glasgow 
University Library in Glasgow, Scotland. 


Variation-Units Represented?95 


Variation-unit Variants P7? transcribed 
15:25 £V TW VOW AVTWV EV TW VOUW AUTWY yeypapevog P66evid 93092. ... er] rev Yeypo ug [evoc 
yeypaupevoç B D L V 1. 33. 565. 579. [844 latt (line 1; 1)366 


yeypapupevoç ev tw vow avTwV AKTA OfB 
700. 8925. 1241. 1424 Maj. 


Ev TW vopw yeypapevog P66*vid 


361 IGNTPI, 41; Editio princeps, 15. 

362  Thesecond number represents the fragment/column. 

363 K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 97; B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 20. It is labeled “fairly reliable" in 
Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 269. 

364 Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,” 198; Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 62. 

365 For transcriptional purposes the brackets, sub-linear dots, and supplemental text are 
taken from IGNTP I, 41-42 unless otherwise noted. The sub-singular Avr for SAupews 
at 16:21 in D is reserved for the Diachronic Comparison section. 

366 The second number represents which of the two fragments/columns is in view. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Variation-unit 


Variants 


P2 transcribed 


15:26 otav 


otav o1 B A 579. [2211 e 1 sa™ss ly boPt; 
Epiph 


otavde ADKLT' O V fus 33. 565. 700. 
892°. 1241. 1424. [844 Maj. (it) sy samss pbo 
bort 


otav (line 2;1) 


16:22 ovv vuv pev Aunyv367 


ovy vuv pev Ausınv P596 012 B C* DLW Yı. 
33. 565. L 844 lat 


vuv pev ovy Aum o1* 


ovy Aum uev vuv A C3 K NT 4A © (700). 
892°. 1241 Maj. 


pev ovy Ausıyv vuy f!3 


AVTNyY MEV 579 


OVV AUTINV 1424 


ovy vuv p]ev Aurıyv (line 5; 


2) 


16:22 EXETE exete o1* BC K WTA fU3 565.579. 700. _ exeTe (line 5; 2) 
892°. 1241. 1424 Maj. lat 
etete P96 012 AD LN W®t @ Y 33. (844 it 
vgmss 

16:22 atpet atpet atpet (line 7; 2) 


apet P5 B D* T it vge!ww sa ly bo 


agatpet W 


367 The variation-units at 15:26 neppo (line 2; 1), 16:1 un (line 6; 1), and 16:21 opa (line 1; 2) are 


lacunose in P22, 
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Variation-unit 


Variants 


P2? transcribed 


16:23 av TL 


ov xt P5 B CL lat; Or 

ott o (e)av 01 © 33. 1241. [844 
ot (ott?) (e)av AW 

o eav N 


ott oca (s)av KT A fB 565. 579. 700. 8925. 
1424 Maj. 


(+ ott D?) eav tt D Y 


o] tt egy (line 9; 2) 


16:23 EV TW OVOATI uou 


EV TH OVOMATL pov wost viv A C3 D KNW 


EV TW OVOMATL uou wot] 


Swoet uty POY fl3ı. (Swy 33). 565. 579. 700. 892°. ünew (lines 9-10; 2)268 
1241. 1424 Maj. lat(t) sy pbo bo 
SwoEl VEL EV TW ovonarı pov P5~id o1 B C* L 
Al844saly 
Swoet vy 18 
16:28 e&Adov mapa Tov £v ov napa co natpoç P5 e[E]n[A8o]v napa [t]ov 
narpog36? [ps (line 20; 2) 
-DWb ff sys ly pbo 
16:28 Tapa napa P5 01A C2KNT' A O f? 565. 579. napa (line 20; 2) 
700. 8925. 1241. 1424. [844 Maj. 
ex B C* L Y 33 
368 This text is followed by ew[s op]tt. 


369 


16:24 atete (line 11; 2), 16:25 Ma before epyetat (falls in three-line lacuna, 12-14; 2), 16:25 


anayyeiw (line 15; 2), 16:26 mept vov (line 17; 2), and 16:27 xov deov (line 19; 2) are excluded 


as lacunose in P22, 
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(cont.) 
Variation-unit Variants P22 transcribed 
16:31 Inooug?70 Inoovs P66 B C W ® 0109 in[s] (line 27; 2)371 
olnoousoıADKLNTAY fH? 33. 565. 
579. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424. L 844 Maj. 
16:32 eAnAudev eAnAudev P66 032 A B C* D* L W 0109. 33 sy° £]AÀw6ey (line 28; 2)37? 


sa ly'id bo 


vuv eAnAudev C? D2 K NT A O Y fB 565. 
579. 700. 892°. 1241. 1424. [844 Maj. f q syP® 
(pbo) 


Commentary on Variants 

15:25 EV TW vouw aurwv yeypaupevoç: There is little to say regarding internal 
evidence besides the probability that yeypaunevos was brought forward to 
read immediately after the nominative article (o Aoyoc o yeypaupevoç ev Tw 
vouw auto). It is difficult to see why a scribe would, conversely, move the 
nominative participle further from the article. It is most likely that o Aoyos 
o yeypappevoç reflects assimilation to the frequent occurrence in John of an 
arthrous nominative noun followed immediately by an arthrous participle (see 
discussion of o uafymg o uotpropov at 21:24 in my treatment of P!09).373 p22 
attests the reading that is not influenced by general usage in John. 


370 16:29 vto (line 22; 2) and ev (line 23; 2) are excluded as lacunose in P??. 

371 This text is preceded by the fully extant auroıs. 

372 It is clear that the preceding lacuna (wpa [xot e]AnAudev) does not leave room for vvv 
(see IGNTP I, 360). I exclude the unique addition of v wpa in o1* from consideration 
as lacunose in P??. The unique addition of mavtec in P66'vid in 16:32 also falls in a lacuna 
(line 28/29; 2). Since the xa[t] eu[ (IGNTP I, 42; editio princeps, 15) in 16:32 does not appear 
to rule out xape (with the next word likely being povov), I do not factor this reading into 
my analysis (but perhaps the size of the lacunose portion would favor t over p). 

373 Cf. BDF, sec. 270, and see discussion under 18:36 Baoıkeıa y epy in treatment of P9? for the 
post-position of the attributive as a Johannine feature. 
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15:26 otav: Wescott notes that there is a “pause” after v. 25,?"^ and Beasley- 
Murray comments, "The Paraclete saying in 15:26—27 is the clearest example in 
the Last Discourses of the interruption of the flow of thought by the insertion 
of a previously existing saying of the Spirit."?75 My interest is with this recogniz- 
ably abrupt shift, one that may have prompted the insertion of de. There is also 
a strong possibility, given the similarity of syntax and context, that de was influ- 
enced by 16:13 (otav de £A0 exetvoc). P?? attests a syntactically rougher reading 
that does not reflect possible influence from a parallel text in the near context. 

16:22 ovy vuv pev Aur: I regard this reading as inconclusive on the basis of 
internal evidence. See brief note in treatment of P5. 

16:22 exete: In v. 20 the future tense is repeated as Jesus tells his disciples, 
“You will weep and lament ... you will be grieved, but your grief will become 
joy” (xàavoete xot Sonvycete upes ... AurmOnceode vue, HAA’ y AUTH vwy etc 
yetpov yevynoetat). Jesus goes on in v. 21 to give the analogy of a mother's grief 
being turned into joy after her child is born. Then v. 22 begins, “so you also 
now exete/egete grief.” The verbs coming directly after this reading are also in 
the future (opopar and xapncetau) and appear to have affected the transmission 
of atpet (treated below). It is most probable that these surrounding verbs have 
exercised influence on our variation-unit.?76 P22 attests a reading not harmo- 
nized to the verb tense from the immediate context. 

16:22 otpet: See analysis under P5. P2? attests a reading that is not harmonized 
to a recurring verb tense in the immediate context. 

16:23 o tt eav: See treatment under P5. P?? attests a harmonization to parallel 
usage elsewhere in the Gospel. 

16:23 Ev TW ovopaTı Lov Swoet vuv: See P? for discussion of this variation-unit. 
P?? does not attest the intrinsically improbable transposed reading. 

16:28 eEnAdov mapa tov natpoç: See P5 for discussion. P?? attests the more 
difficult reading that retains the repetitious clause. 

16:28 rao: See P5 for treatment of this variation-unit. P?? does not attest the 
alternative preposition that is influenced by verb use in the immediate context. 

16:31 Incouc: Although the evidence is strongly in favor of an anarthrous text 
in the amexptOy Incous xat eınev autw and artexpıdn Incous patterns, as Fee notes, 
the evidence is much less certain where anexpıdn and Inoous are separated by a 


374 Brooke F. Westcott, The Gospel according to St. John: the Greek text with introduction and 
notes (London: J. Murray, 1908), 213. 

375 Beasley-Murray, John, 270. 

376 Beasley-Murray, John, 268; Metzger, Textual Commentary, zu. 
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personal pronoun, as in this case (anexpıdn avtots (0) Inoous). On the one hand, 
the nearly certain anarthrous usage with Naĝavanà in 1:49, the widespread 
attestation of an anarthrous text in P66 and B, and the occasional absence of 
the article with other non-neutral witnesses may suggest that the presence 
of the article in such cases reflects later scribal insertion. On the other hand, 
other major witnesses besides P® and B do favor the article.?77 He concludes 
that one should “consider the article to be the Johannine pattern, as in most 
cases, except where there is early and somewhat wide-spread support for an 
anarthrous text,” and he then gives this verse as an example.?7? In light of the 
uncertainty involved, I consider this reading inconclusive for the purposes of 
the following analysis. 

16:32 eAnAudev: The idea of “the hour is coming” is prominent in John with 
approximately thirteen cases of epyouat used with wea. Twice in the Gospel 
we read, “The hour is coming and now is" (epyetat wpa xot vov eottv) (4:23; 
5:25). The same idea, albeit in a slightly different form, appears here in v. 32: 
epxetaı wpa xat eAnAudev. The first three words are exactly the same, which 
is likely to have evoked the familiar form with the vov. The concentrated use 
of vov in the dialogue leading up to this verse (16:5, 22, 29, 30) also supports 
its influence here. P?? attests the reading not harmonized to the immediate 
context or parallel usage in John. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 

Setting aside the two variation-units deemed inconclusive on the basis of 
internal evidence (16:22 ovv vuv pev Avy; 16:31 Ingous), we are left with nine 
variation-units represented by P?? and no singular/sub-singular readings. Six of 
these nine variation-units appear to derive from some type of harmonization 
or textual influence, and in five of them P22 reads with the non-harmonized 
reading: 15:25 ev tw vouw autwv yeypanuevos has the syntax that is not influenced 
by general usage in John; 16:22 eyete and otpetare not assimilated to future tense 
verbs in the immediate context; 16:28 napa does not attest the preposition that 
is influenced by compound verb use in the immediate context; 16:32 eAnAudev 
is not harmonized to the use of vov in the immediately preceding context or 
in parallels in John (4:23; 5:25). P? has the harmonized reading in only one of 
these six variation-units: 16:23 o «t av, which is harmonized to parallel usage in 
John (14:13; 15:16). 


377 Fee, “The Use of the Definite Article,’ 175-176. 
378 Fee, “The Use of the Definite Article,” 176-177. 
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In two of the variation-units represented by P22, it can be observed that 
variants are either stylistically/syntactically rougher or easier. In both cases, 
P22 attests the more difficult and thus more probable variant: 15:26 otav does 
not read with the connective that results in a smoother transition (nor is it 
harmonized to a parallel in 16:13); 16:28 e&nAdov mapa tov matpos retains the 
repetitious clause. There is one additional variation-unit represented by P?? 
that does not fit neatly into either of these broad categories, and in this case 
P?? likewise attests the more difficult and intrinsically more probable variant 
without the transposition: 16:23 ev Tw ovouatı Lou Swot vuv. 

In sum, among the nine variation-units represented, P?? reads with the 
internally more probable reading in eight or 89 % of them. This means that only 
one or 11% of the variants read in P?? appear to be improbable on the basis of 
internal evidence. This one variant (o tt cav instead of the more probable av tt) 
is a small-scale harmonization easily explained by unconscious influence from 
two parallels elsewhere in the Gospel. 

P22 shares extant text with two other witnesses from the second and third 
centuries, P5 and P®®, both of which are also fragmentary for this portion of 
text. Based on what is extant or can be confidently reconstructed, P?? agrees 
with P® (after correction) six out of seven times (8696): agreements (15:25 €v 
TW VOMW AUTWY YEYpapupEVOÇ; 16:22 ouv vuv pev Ausınv; 16:22 iper (lac. P86); 16:28 
eEnAdov mapa tov matpos (lac. P86); 16:31 Inoovg; 16:32 eAnAudev); disagreement 
(16:22 exete | e€ete). There are no disagreements based on singular readings 
in the text shared by these witnesses. See treatment of P? for agreements and 
disagreements between that papyrus and P?2. 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
The portion of text covered by P? is fully extant in o1, A, B, and D. Leaving 
aside orthographic readings, I list here the singular and sub-singular readings 
for each manuscript. 


p22 (none) 


01379 


16:22 ovv vuv uev Aur] vov pev ovv Ausıyv o1* (transposition probably resulting 
from a corrected omission of owy likely caused by the similar sound/form of 
words) 


379 The following readings of o1 are not considered because they fall in a lacuna in P??: 16:1 
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16:29 ot uadnraı avtov] ot uadnraı avtw 01* (substitution of indirect object 
pronoun to go with Aeyoucty in place of superfluous possessive pronoun) 


A (none)?$0 
B (none) 
D281 


15:26 natpoç [2]] natpoç pov D a b c sy? (harmonized addition, to immediate 
context (15:24)) 

16:21 §Aupews] Avs D 579 c (harmonized substitution, to use of word earlier 
in the verse) 


Little can be said in this diachronic comparison, since P?? attests no singular 
readings. This is in agreement with A and B but in contrast to o1 and D, which 
have two each (although the versional support for 15:26 matpo¢ pou may suggest 
that this reading was inherited by D). 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 

Evidence for anything other than stable transmission is minimal in P22. There 
are no singular readings and only one improbable variant among the nine 
places where it gives testimony to the transmission activity that it inherited. 
Both the transmission leading up to the copying of P?? and the activity of its 
copyist testify to the existence of stable transmission attitudes and practices in 
the third century. This evidence does not support the claim that transmission 
practices were freer or more fluid in the period before the fourth century. 


om. py; 16:2 add. yap; 16:25 onov; 16:25 anayyeMw; 16:32 add. y wea. o before avdpwrros at 
16:21 is corrected by the Scriptorium hand (IGNTP II, 474). 

380 1624 yrmoocdaı in A is lacunose in P22, 

381 15:26 nEUNW, 15:27 om. 8e, 16:25 ev NAPOLA, 16:26 natepa pov, 16:28 yAPov, 16:30 napa are 
excluded from consideration as lacunose in P?2. 15:26 matepa was corrected to natpoç by 
the first hand (IGNTP II, 465). 
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9 P28 (P.Oxy. XIII 1596) 


Introduction 

P28 is a fragment of the lower portion of a leaf from a papyrus codex from 
Oxyrhynchus, Egypt containing portions of John 6:812 on the recto and 6:17- 
22 on the verso.382 Among manuscript witnesses dated to the second and third 
centuries, it shares extant text with P996 (overlapping for portions of 6:8-11) 
and P5 (overlapping for portions of all verses covered). Since its publication in 
1919 by Grenfell and Hunt, P?8 has been variously dated to the third and fourth 
centuries.383 More recently, Orsini and Clarysse have assigned it broadly to the 
period between 250 and 350.384 Although P28 may have been copied in the 
fourth rather than third century, I have nevertheless retained it in this study 
as a text generally regarded to be from the time at or before the turn of the 
fourth century C.E. Its script is a “medium-sized semiuncial,”?®° and it is clearly 
in the direction of a documentary/cursive hand.?86 Orsini and Clarysse classify 
P28 under the severe style with the added feature that "thick and thin strokes 
alternate, but not on a regular basis.”387 

The fragment known as P?8 measures 5.2 cm. in width and 10.7 cm. in height 
and preserves a portion of the last eleven lines on the recto and twelve (nearly 
thirteen) on the verso. It has a lower margin measuring 2cm., and some of 
the outer margin can be seen on the verso. The size of the page would have 
been approximately 22-23 cm high and 13 cm wide.38® Turner reconstructs the 


382 For this and further introductory information, see especially Bernard P. Grenfell and 
Arthur S. Hunt, eds., “1596,” in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XIII (London: Egypt Explo- 
ration Society, 1919), 8-10 (referred to as editio princeps for the remainder of 2.9); K. Aland, 
Repertorium I, 249; idem, Kurzgefasste Liste, 6; LDAB: http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/ 
text.php?tm=61635. 

383 For fourth century, see editio princeps, 8 (“It was found together with third-fourth century 
documents, and probably belongs to the early or middle part of the fourth century;” they 
regard it as “probably older” than 0162 (see my discussion on that manuscript below)); 
Joseph van Haelst, Catalogue des papyrus littéraires juifs et chrétiens (Série papyrologie 
1; Paris: Sorbonne, 1976), no. 444. For third century, see Turner, Typology, 147; K. Aland, 
Kurzgefasste Liste, 6. 

384  Orsiniand Clarysse, “Manuscripts and Their Dates,” 469. It is listed as third/fourth century 
in Chapa, “Early Text of John,” 141; Hurtado, Artifacts, 219. 

385 Editio princeps, 8. Cf. Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,’ 223 (“a medium sized sloping round 
uncial, rather irregular”). 

386 Charlesworth, “‘Catholicity,” 44. Cf. Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 122. 

387 Orsini and Clarysse, “Manuscripts and Their Dates,” 457. 

388 K. Aland, Repertorium I, 249; cf. van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 444 who gives 22x15. 
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page at 20.5cm. in height and 12/13cm. in width, placing it into his Group 7 
Aberrant 1, and he thinks the column of written text measured 17 cm. high 
and 10cm. wide.389 Aland lists the number of lines as twenty-five to twenty- 
six with twenty-eight to thirty-eight letters per line, but Grenfell and Hunt 
reconstruct twenty-four letters for recto 24, putting the range at twenty-four 
to thirty-eight.390 

P28 preserves three singular cases of itacism, including mevtaxicytAetot (6:10, 
recto 21), qofetc0ot (6:20, verso 47/22), and ıdev (6:22, verso 51/26) as well as 
two additional orthographic readings, eXeßev (6:11, recto 21)??! and evyug (6:19, 
verso 45/20),??? with evyug having support from D 063.393 Such readings led 
Grenfell and Hunt to comment that P?9 was "not very correctly spelled.”394 A 
nomen sacrum is used for Incouc, which includes the forms ıç (627, verso 41/16; 
agrees with P75) andw (6:19, verso 44/19; with P75vid), but avdpwrroug is written in 
pleno (6:10, recto 18; contra P86 and P75). P28 does not have abbreviations for the 
numbers that are extant, which consist of nevte (6:9, recto 16; with P96, contra 
P75), nevraxıoxıkeıoı (6:10, recto 21; with P® and P75), and exoot nevre (6:19, verso 
43/18; contra P?5vid), 

P28 attests one instance of diaeresis over the iota of idev (6:22, verso 51/26). 
There is one high point after ıç at the end of 6:17 (verso 41/16). IGNTP points out 
a space between yng and ets in 6:21 (verso 49/24), and Grenfell and Hunt note 
“a slight space" after epoßnðnoav between vv. 19 and 20 (verso 46/21) and think 
it probable that there was also “a larger space in the lacuna" before ty exavetov 
at the beginning of v. 22 (verso 49/24).??5 The Alands classify P?® as a “normal” 
text,??6 and Epp places it in his “‘B’ group."3?7 This manuscript fragment is cur- 
rently housed in the Pacific School of Religion, Palestine Institute in Berkeley, 
California. 


389 Turner Typology, 147, 19. 

390 K. Aland, Repertorium I, 249; editio princeps, 9. 

391 For frequent interchange of « and £ in "various ... phonetic conditions,’ see Gignac I, 278- 
282. 

392 Gignac I, 170-171 gives this spelling as an example of an unassimilated nu before a velar 
stop, which, though not widespread, does appear among the Roman and Byzantine papyri. 

393 Cf. Head, “Habits,” 406. 

394 Editio princeps, 8. 

395 IGNTPI, 45; editio princeps, 8-10. Cf. Charlesworth, “‘Catholicity,” 44, who curiously lists 
no form of punctuation for text division in P?8, 

396 K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 95, 97. Cf. B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 21, 37. 

397 Epp, “Significance,” 100. 
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Variation-Units Represented>°® 


Variation-unit Variants P?8 transcribed 


6:9 naısapıov naLdapLov [raıSapıov] (recto 16) 


nadapıovevAKT A O 579. 700.1424. Maj. 
lat sysPh 


399 


6:10 eınev einev P79vd o1 BL a sys? samss ly pbo [emey] (recto 18) 


&mev õe A K N WT A O Y fU? 35. 565. 579. 
700. 892. 1424 Maj. b q sy” 


eınev ovv P66 D G 1241 lat 


400 


630 wç nevraxıoxiAio tl wç nevraxıoyidıoı (tpITXIALOL 01*) P5 012 BB [weet mevtemac]yiAet[o]t 


D LN WY 579. 892. (recto 21)40? 


wost nevraxıoyıaıoı P86 A KT A O f! 33, 
565. 700. 1241. 1424 Maj. 


398 


399 


400 


401 


402 


I have not included the pre-corrected and sub-singular transposition tı eoriv tavta in P66* 
and the singular omission of tı by D* in 6:9 in this list of variation-units. The omission of 
tt in D, however, will be treated in the Diachronic Comparison section below (see there 
for note on corrector). 

The reconstructions for recto lines 1618 are already “quite long enough, even allowing for 
the slope of the column towards the left, which is noticeable on the verso," making the 
presence of ev here "very improbable" (editio princeps, 9). 

As with ev in 6:9, the presence of de here (and thus ovv by inference) “is very improbable" 
(editio princeps, 9). 

I have excluded 6:10 ot from this list of variation-units. The portion of text between tonw 
and avöpes in 6:10 is lacunose in P?? (recto 20) and is quite variegated among the MSS: 
some read aveneca(o)v ovv ot avöpes (P99c o1 B U O A II f? 124. 700), some are without 
ot (P66*75 D LN W VY. f! 33. 565. 579. 892. 1241), some lack ovv (M S A Q 2. 28. Maj.), and 
some include avOpwrot (contracted to avot) before avöpes (A K Y II*). Editio princeps, 9 
reconstructs the text as avertecay ovv ot] avöpes, but, in light of the variation in the tradition 
and the possibility that a combination of these readings could have fitted in the lacuna, 
does not exclude alternative reconstructions. 

I follow IGNTP I, 44 for the sublinear dots and brackets (cf. Plate 11). Grenfell and Hunt 
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Variation-unit 


Variants 


P28 transcribed 


6:11 evxapıomoas 
SteSwxev 


evxaplotyoas Stedwxev 
evxaplotycey xat edwxev o1 D it syc (P 


euxapıotnoas edwxev P86 NT 69. 579 


evyapıotnoas edw| | xev 
(recto 22-23)*03 


6:11 To IS AVAXKELMEVOLS 


totç avaxeınevorg P6675 01* A B LNW fl33. 
565. 579. 1241 lat sy^P^ sa pbo bo 


Toç uocat (+ auTov 892. 1424) or dE 
pabytat tos avaxeınevors o? D KT A O Y 
f? 700. 892. 1424 Maj. b ej ly bo™ss 


[Tots avaxeın]evors (recto 
23)404 


6:17 xat oxotio NOY 
eyeyovel 


xot TKOTLA NOY eyeyovet 


naterußev de avtous y oxotia o1 D 


xa]t oxotia non 
e[ye] y [ovet (verso 


40 hs 405 


6:17 ounw EAnAvIEt Tpos 
auroug o Incouc 


oumw (ovx A KT'id A O f! 565. 700. 892. 
1424 Maj. lat sy sa ly) eAnAvdeı poc auroug 
o (—L) Incouc (+ giç to moov K f!) AKL 
WIvid A O fl" 35. 565. 700. 892.1241. 1424 
Maj. itlat sy saly pbo bo 


oumtw eAnAvdet o (— 01) Ingous Tpos autoug 
oıDa 


oumw (ov P28vid) moog autoug eANnAuBeı 
(eyeyovaı P75) o Inoous P75 BN V 579 


ov poc auroug | 
e]AnAuBeı o Iç (verso 
40-41/15-16)*06 


comment, “woel ... 


toicxtAtot unlikely (editio princeps, 9). Cf. NA?8. 


403 
404 


IGNTP I, 193: edw|[ / 12-15 Jevors). 


405 
406 


suits the length of the lacuna better than ws,” which also makes 


Ifollow the placement of sublinear dots in IGNTP I, 44 (cf. plate 11). 
There is not room for this additional text between edwxev and «vot avaxeınevoig (cf. 


For the placement of the sublinear dots and the brackets, see IGNTP I, 45 (cf. Plate 12). 
This variation-unit concerns word order, but the ov in P28vid js treated in the Unique 
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Variation-unit Variants P?8 transcribed 


6:19 oradlous oTadloug atadtoug (verso 43/18) 


otağa o1* D o211 


Readings below. I follow the transcription of editio princeps, 9 and Comfort and Barrett, 
The Text, 123. Head notes that the transcriptions of editio princeps and IGNTP agree that a 
singular reading was read in the lacuna on verso 40/15, since otherwise the line would be 
excessively long, but that they disagree as to what was read (“Habits,” 406). Editio princeps, 
9, 10 reconstructs with the substitution of ov for ounw, commenting that "There is not 
room for ounw here,” whereas IGNTP I, 45, 195 reconstructs without the prepositional 
phrase, mpo¢ autoug. Head leaves the question open. Three observations lend support to 
the reconstruction of editio princeps. 

First, the fact that the omission is listed in IGNTP without qualification (either on p. 45 
Or p. 195), that is, without any note on spacing, may suggest that some form of error or 
oversight has occurred in the IGNTP transcription. Given the number of letters involved 
(10!) and the fact that a singular reading is being posited, one would expect the editor 
to substantiate this conclusion with the usual procedure of placing the number of letter- 
spaces in brackets. Moreover, itis unclear why IGNTP allows up to 20 spaces in thelacuna 
on verso 43/18 (to the right of the pi in tevce—see p. 196) but reconstructs with only 10 in 
the same-sized lacuna on verso 40/15 (to the right of the partially extant second gamma of 
eyeyoveı, which is directly above the pi). Second, according to the reconstruction of IGNTP 
the verso lines 15—25 (40—50 in editio princeps) have the following number of letter-spaces: 
26, 31, 34, 37, 31, 29, 31, 31, 35, 26, 34. This makes line 15, with 26 letters, unusually short 
when compared with the others, except in the case of line 24, which also has 26 letters. 
However, concerning the brevity of the latter line (49/24), editio princeps, 10 explains that 
"there may well have been a considerable space before ty &xavptov, which begins a new 
section," which would be in addition to the blank space between yng and etc that is roughly 
the size of one letter (noted in IGNTP, 45; see plate 12). By contrast, if the reconstruction 
of editio princeps is accepted, the length of the line would match more closely with the 
others: 35, 31, 34, 37, 31, 29, 31, 31, 35, 26, 34. 

Third, when one counts the number of letter-spaces reconstructed to the right of 
the letters directly beneath the partially extant epsilon after v3, (the initial epsilon of 
eyeyovel) on verso 40/15, the number of letters including those extant or reconstructed 
for this portion of lines 41-46/16-21 are as follows: 19, 22, 24, 21, 18, 21. The 13 letters 
reconstructed for the same-sized space on line 40/15 in IGNTP would be significantly 
out of place, whereas the 22 letters reconstructed by editio princeps fits well with the 
other lines. Although the singular reading posited by editio princeps is, therefore, more 
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Variation-unit Variants P?8 transcribed 
6:21 ty ync^?? TNS MS ms yns (verso 49/24) 
nv yyy o1* f? 579. 1424; Or 
6:22 eıdov eov P5 A B LN W O 33. 579 it syP* tev (verso 51/26) 


wv KT A V. f H3 565. 700. 892. 1241. 1424 
Maj. 


eıdev o1 D lat 


407 


likely than that adduced by IGNTP, the former is by no means certain. Editio princeps 
reconstructs verso lines 40-50/15-25 with the following number of letters: 35, 31, 34, 37, 
31 29, 31, 31, 35, 26, 34. The letters reconstructed to the right of the partially extant epsilon 
mentioned above and to the right of the letters beneath it for lines 40-46/15-21 are: 22, 19, 
22, 24, 21, 18, 21. If ounw, instead of ov, is allowed on verso 40/15, then both the line (at 37 
letters) and the mostly lacunose space discussed above (at 24 letters) would be identical to 
verso 43/18. It is noteworthy that editio princeps questions the length of that line as well, 
conjecturing that the text “possibly” read singularly in substituting opo ct for Bewpoucıv 
(with -ow placed on the next line). IGNTP I, however, accepts the length of verso 43/18 as 
reconstructed with 9wpov- by allowing for up to 20 spaces in the lacuna (see p. 196). One 
wonders if perhaps each of these two lines could serve to validate the length of the other, 
especially since the only means of accounting for their apparently excessive length is to 
conjecture singular readings in lacunae! In sum, the above analysis suggests that having 
both ounw and npoc avtovg in the lacuna on verso 40/15 is at least possible. Nevertheless, 
I have chosen, though tentatively and in light of the above discussion, to include the 
singular substitution of ov for ounw posited by the editio princeps. This will be reflected 
in the analysis that follows. 

P28 is lacunose for 6:19 ns dadaoang (verso 44/19) and 6:21 eyevero To nAoıov (verso 48/23). 
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Unique Readings 
Place of variation Readings P?8 transcribed 
6:17 ounw our P75vid o1 B DLN WV f” 33. 579.1241 [ov] (verso 40/15)*08 
it pbo bo 


ovx A KTYid A O f! 565. 700. 892. 1424 Maj. 
lat sy sa ly 


ov p28vid 


6:19 tov Incouv tov Incovv rell w (verso 44/19)409 


Incovy P28vid 


Commentary on Variants 
6:9 matdaptov: The other numbers in the context seem to have prompted the 
writing of the number “one” with the child. If ev is read, then we are left with 
Ttou8otptov EV... TEVTE APTOUS ... Quo opapta. The less explicit and dissimilar text is 
the more difficult reading. P?? attests the reading that is not assimilated to the 
use of numbers in the immediate context. 

6:10 eınev: The same command that Jesus gives “to have the people sit down,” 
is introduced in Luke 9:14 with eınev de. Since ovv and de are attested among the 
witnesses in the tradition, we are likely dealing with two different reactions 
to the asyndeton. This verse also marks a shift towards Jesus as speaker and 


408 See discussion of this highly tentative reading in the note above. 

409 Editio princeps, 9, IGNTP I, 45, and Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 123 reconstruct the 
text without tov before ıv on verso 44/19. Head notes this as a singular reading in P28 
(“Habits, 406). There is an extant nu before w, but it is transcribed as belonging to the 
end of dewpovcw, which, as reconstructed, began on the previous line. Both IGNTP I, 196 
and editio princeps, 10 exclude the possibility that the previous line could be any longer 
than it already is, as itis reconstructed ending in dewpov- (for discussion see note above on 
6:17 ovrw ...). This means that its final syllable (-otv) would need to be read at the beginning 
of line 44/19. In regards to the small lacuna that precedes the extant nu at the beginning 
of 44/19, IGNTP I, 196 allows for only two letter-spaces and editio princeps says, "there is 
certainly not room for [to]v here,” that is, in addition to ow (10). 
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serves as the beginning of the account of Jesus’ miraculous activity (as a kind 
of preamble to what begins in v. 11). In not having either conjunction, P?? attests 
the rougher reading with asyndeton. 

6:10 woet MevtaxioytAtot: Here the number of men fed in Jesus’ miraculous 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes is said to be “about five thousand.” The 
reading woeı appears to be harmonized to Synoptic parallels in Matthew 14:21 
(woet nevraxıoyikıoı) and Luke 9:14 (woet avöpes mevtaxioxtAtot). P28 attests the 
reading that is likely harmonized to Gospel parallels. 

6:1 evyaptotyoas eöwxev: Parallels in Matthew 15:36 and Mark 8:6 attest 
Stdwpt (euxapıomaoag ... edıdov). Perhaps a more relevant point to make, since 
our variants attest the aorist form of the verb, is that Jesus’ act of praying 
over and then distributing bread would naturally evoke imagery from the Last 
Supper. And indeed, here it appears that copyists have harmonized to those 
parallels, since euxapıornoas and edwxev are used together in all three Synoptic 
accounts of the Last Supper (Matt 26:27; Mark 14:23; Luke 22:19). Moreover, 
51a515wyt is only used four times in the New Testament, and only here in John, 
which supports seeing it as less familiar and thus more difficult. P?? attests a 
reading that is likely harmonized to parallels in other Gospels. 

6:11 Tots avaxeınevors: The longer reading clarifies that it is Jesus’ disciples 
rather than Jesus himself who distributes the food to those in the crowd. It 
appears to be an interpolation not only because it further clarifies or explains 
the manner of distribution, and is thus an easier reading, but especially because 
this is the description given in Synoptic parallels (Matt 14:19; 15:36; Mark 6:41; 
Luke 9:16). P28 does not attest this rather lengthy harmonization to Synoptic 
parallels. 

6:17 xat TxoTIA NOY eyeyovet: The alternative syntax and vocabulary involved 
in xateAaBev de autoug y oxotia is less difficult because it appears to be influ- 
enced to some degree by the previous occurrence of cxotia in the Gospel: v 
TXOTLA AUTO ov nateraßev (1:5). One could speculate about the motives behind 
this change, and whether it was initiated by readers or copyists, but for our 
purposes it is sufficient to conclude that P2® does not attest what seems to be 
an intentional substitution of syntax likely drawn from or affected by previous 
usage in the Gospel. 

6:17 ou xtpoc aUTOUS eAnAudeı o Inoovs: When assessing these word order vari- 
ants, we notice that ounw eAyAv§et has some frequency in John (7:30; 8:20; 11:30), 
which may suggest influence on the word order here. On the other hand, the 
fact that all occurrences of ounw in the Gospel are followed by the verb (or con- 
junction then verb) gives some intrinsic support to the variants with that word 
order here. I have set this variant aside as inconclusive on the basis of internal 
evidence. 
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6:19 otadıous: BDF notes that the plural ovata is an Attic form.*!0 P28 does 
not attest what appears to be an Atticistic reading. 

6:21 ms yns: The use of the preposition emt with yy in 17:4 (ert ing yns) gives 
some intrinsic support to the genitive. The substitution from emt ng dadaoang 
to the accusative in P”® in 6:19, which is almost certainly harmonized to emt mv 
8oAaccoy in 6:16, may be similar to what has occurred here. It seems most likely 
that the accusative mv yny has been affected by the accusative relative pronoun 
just afterwards, for which it functions as the antecedent (ert mv yny etc ny). 
P28 does not attest the reading likely influenced by syntax in the immediate 
context. 

6:22 etev: When the collective singular noun oyAogc is the subject, John favors 
introducing the action with a singular verb and then placing any additional 
verb in the plural (cf. 6:2, 24; 12:9, 18),*!! which supports reading a plural verb 
here: o oyÀoc o eotyxwe ... eıdov. The immediate context indicates that the use of 
the singular eıdev with o oyAogc in v. 24 has exercised influence on our variation- 
unit. P28 attests a reading that is likely harmonized to the immediate context. 


Commentary on Unique Readings 

6:17 ov: Even though this reading is uncertain (see extensive discussion in note 
under table), I have included it here as a possible unique reading of P2®. Little 
more can be said beyond the likelihood that this is a minor substitution from 
ovx. 

6:19 Incovv: There is no reason to doubt that the omission of the article was 
caused by a leap from one nu to another (dewpovanv tov Incovv). P28 attests a 
leap from same to same resulting in a one-word omission. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 
I exclude from this assessment one variation-unit where the identification of 
readings is inconclusive on the basis of internal evidence (6:17 ou poc autous 
eAmnAudeı o Incouc). P28 offers eleven readings for analysis, which consist of 
nine variants from the tradition and two singular readings. Six of the nine 
variants are in variation-units where some form of harmonization appears to 
have played a role in variation. In three of these variation-units, P?? attests 
the non-harmonized reading, whether it concerns parallel text from another 
Gospel (6:11 tots avaxeınevors does not attest the lengthy addition of syntax 
that conforms the text to Synoptic parallels (Matt 14:19; 15:36; Mark 6:41; Luke 


410 BDF, sec. 49.3. 
411 For constructio ad sensum, see BDF, sec. 134. 
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9:16)) or vocabulary and syntax within the Gospel of John (6:9 naıdapıov is not 
influenced by the use of numbers with the other nouns in the verse; 6:21 ng ys 
is not assimilated to the relative pronoun in the immediate context). In three 
of these six variation-units, however, P28 has the harmonized reading, either to 
Synoptic parallels (6:10 woeı nevraxıoyıkıcı attests a harmonized substitution 
for wç influenced by Matthew 14:21 and Luke 9:14; 6:11 evyaptotyaas edwxev is 
harmonized to Synoptic accounts of the feeding of the five thousand (Matt 
15:36; Mark 8:6) or, more likely, accounts of the Last Supper (Matt 26:27; Mark 
14:23; Luke 22:19)) or to the immediate context (6:22 etev is harmonized to the 
use of this verb in the singular in v. 24). 

The remaining three variation-units can be assessed according to stylis- 
tic/syntactical difficulty. In all three of them, P28 reads with the more difficult or 
rougher reading: 6:10 emey attests the asyndeton without any sign of smooth- 
ing; 6:17 xat oxotia yoy eyeyovet does not read the multi-layered substitution 
that is drawing on/reminiscent of previous usage surrounding oxottq; 6:19 OTA- 
Sıous does not read with the Attic form of the plural. Thus, in these three places 
the papyrus has the asyndetic, non-editorialized, and non-Attic reading respec- 
tively. 

To summarize, in these nine variation-units for which P?8 testifies, six or 
6796 appear to be internally more probable than the alternative(s). This means 
that in three or one-third of these variation-units we find an intrinsically 
and/or transcriptionally less probable reading. All of these involve only one 
word and call for no explanation beyond unconscious assimilation to nearby 
(eıdev instead of eıdov) or parallel (wost instead of wç and edwxev for dtedwxev) 
vocabulary. They are entirely inconsequential with regard to the sense of the 
text. The two singular/sub-singular readings, those which were most likely 
introduced by the copyist of P?8, are even less consequential: a substitution of 
ov for oux (or ounw) (but this is highly tentative) and the omission of the article 
tov before Incovv, probably to be explained as a leap from the nu of dewpoucıv 
to that of tov. 

P28 shares extant text with two other witnesses from the second and third 
centuries, P66 and P75, both of which are also fragmentary for this portion of 
text. Based on what is extant or can be confidently reconstructed, P?8 agrees 
with P66 (after correction) (extant only for portions of vv. 8-11) four out of five 
times (80%): agreements (6:9 naudapıov (lac. P28); 6:10 woer mevtaxtoyxtAtot (lac. 
P28); 6:11 eugapıommoas edwxev; 6:11 xotg avaxetpevots (lac. P28)); disagreements 
(P28 reading listed first) (6:10 eınev (lac.) | eınev ovv). P28 agrees with P” six out of 
thirteen times (46%): agreements (6:9 naıdapıov (lac. P28); 6:10 etmev (lac. P28); 
6:11 totg avaxetpevots (lac. P28); 6:17 xat cxotia nòn eyeyoves; 6:17 ounw eAnAvdet 
Tpoc autoug o Incouc (word order); 619 otadıoug); disagreements (6:10 «cet 
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TevtaxioxtAtot (lac.) | ws mevtaxioxiAtot; 6:11 evyaplatyaas edwxev | Euyapıomoas 
Stedwxev; 6:17 ov (lac.) | ounw; 6:17 eAnAvGet | eyeyovet; 6:18 te | dg;*l2 6:19 Inoovv | 
tov Incouv; 6:22 eıdev | etdov). If singular readings are removed, then P28 (minus 
6:17 ov; 6:19 Incouv) agrees with P” (minus 6:17 eyeyoveı) six out of ten times 
(60%), and there is no change in relation to P86. 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
Among majuscules up through the seventh century, the portion of text covered 
by P28 is fully preserved in o1, A, B, D, N, and W. Listed below are the readings 
deemed likely to have been created by each respective scribe: 


p28413 


6:17 oux/ounw] ov P28vid? (minor substitution of negation) 
6:19 tov Ingovv] Incovv P28vid (leap from same to same (dewpovanv Tov Ingovv)) 


91414 


6:17 o Icouc] Incouc 01 L 80 (omission of unnecessary article) 

6:20 o de] xat o1 (harmonized substitution, to parallel (Mark 6:50)) 

6:21 010v] nA90v 01 (substitution likely caused by similar sound/spelling of 
words) 


A 


6:10 xoptoc rtoAvc] xoAuc xoproc A b (likely harmonized transposition, to word 
order in immediate/near context (noAvs oyAoc in 6:5)) 


B (none) 


412 Ótisalso read by DN 579. 

413 As noted in the introduction, P?? has one orthographic singular reading involving ¢/a 
interchange, 6:11 eXeßev (cf. Gignac I, 278-282), and at 6:19 it reads evyvç with D 063 (cf. 
Gignac I, 170-171). 

414 The following readings of o1 or o1* fall in a lacuna in P?8 and are thus excluded: 6:10 tonos 
and vpiex uot; 6:21 umyvtyeev (cf. editio princeps, 10); 6:22 eotwg (verso 50/25). 
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6:9 tt] om.*!6 D* (omission of interrogative pronoun that changes the 
sentence from a question to a statement) 

6:11 aptous| nevre aptouc*!” D 59 1604 (harmonized addition, to immediate 
context (6:9)) 

6:19 woet otadtous] otadia woet D (transposition without apparent cause) 


N 


6:10 avdpes xov apıduov] tov apıduov avöpes N (likely harmonized transposition, 
to placement of avöpss in Matt 14:21) 


W (none)^!$ 


In terms of quantity, there are three of these unique readings in o1 and D, one 
in A and N, and none in B and W. With two or perhaps one, P?® has either a little 
below or a little above the average of the other witnesses combined. The type(s) 
of reading(s) generated in the copying of P?8 correspond with those attested in 
the later witnesses. If we take 6:17 ov for oux/ounw as the reading of P28, then 
we find a similar substitution in o1 (6:21 yA9ov). If we regard it generally as a 
minor change without an obvious explanation, then it is like a reading in D (6:19 
coto wost). The accidental leap at 6:19 Incovv also corresponds to seemingly 
accidental errors found in o1 (6:21 yAPov) and D (6:9 om. rı). If this reading is 
understood simply with regard to effect (omission of an unnecessary article), 
then we find the same type of reading in o1 (6:17 Incouc). In short, nothing 
from this comparison points to a greater level of freedom in transmission at 


415 geyevnôy at 6:21 in D is ina lacuna in P2®. In the text covered by P?8, D has one orthographic 
singular reading involving the temporal augment, 6:11 yuxapıcrnoev (cf. BDF, sec. 67), and 
it agrees with P?8 and 063 in reading evyug at 6:19 (see note for P28). 

416 Corrected by H corrector in late fifth century: cf. IGNTP II, 9-10, 287. 

417 This reading isin a lacuna in P?8 (recto 22), but there appears to be no room for mevte when 
comparing the letter-spaces reconstructed for this line to the left of the t in xat (15) with 
those reconstructed for the roughly same-sized lacuna in lines directly above and below 
(recto 20 to the left of o in avöpes (13); recto 21 to the left of x in mevtaxicytActot (12); recto 
23 to the left of the second e in avaxetpevots (14)). 

418 Baw at 6:21 in W is in a lacuna in P? (verso 47/22) and is thus excluded from this 
comparison. 
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work in this late third- or third/fourth-century witness when compared with 
the later majuscules. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 

In addition to its relatively high proportion of probable variants (67%), our 
study of P28 has provided evidence for the rather mundane and insignificant 
nature of its improbable variants. They are insignificant in regard to origin 
and effect. The proximity or familiarity of similar text would account for the 
emergence of each of them. All three of the Synoptic Gospels have this parallel 
pericope concerning Jesus' miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes 
for the five thousand (plus), so that harmonization is not surprising. A compar- 
ison of the number and character of its singular readings with those of the later 
manuscripts points to diachronic continuity over discontinuity. 


CHAPTER 3 


Fragments with Full Overlap in P66 Only 


1 P95 (P.Laur. inv. I1/31) 


Introduction 

P% is a fragment of a leaf from a papyrus codex from Egypt containing portions 
of John 5:26-29 on the recto and 5:36-38 on the verso.! Among manuscript 
witnesses dated to the second and third centuries, P95 shares extant text with 
P696 (providing full overlap) and P’ (overlapping for portions of all verses 
covered). It was published in 1985 by Jean Lenaerts and dated to the early 
third century? The Liste places P95 in the third century generally, but Orsini 
and Clarysse agree with the editor in specifying an early third-century dating 
(200-225 C.E.).3 Along with P??, P95 is an early representative of the Biblical 
Majuscule script.* 

This papyrus fragment measures 3.5cm. in width and 4.3cm. in height. It 
preserves some of the middle portion of nine lines on the recto and eight lines 
on the verso, which were written in one column measuring roughly 8/9 cm. 
wide and 17.5cm. high, but preserves no margins. The size of the page was 
approximately 12 cm. in width and 24/25cm. in height, placing it into Turner's 
Group 8,5 and the page probably had thirty-five lines of text. Based on Lenaerts’ 
reconstruction, the average number of letters per line is twenty-one and a half 
with a range of nineteen to twenty-six letters.® 

P95 preserves no itacisms or orthographic readings. No nomina sacra are 
extant, although Lenaerts favors zp for ramp in 5:36, verso 2 and 5:37, verso 4 
based on the size of the lacunae. ütog with avdpwrrov at 5:27, recto 3 is written in 


1 For this and further introductory information, see especially Jean Lenaerts, “Un papyrus de 
l'Évangile de Jean: PL II/31,” CdE 60 (1985): 17-120 (referred to as editio princeps for the 
remainder of 3.1); K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 16; LDAB: http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/ 
text.php?quick-2801. 

2 See editio princeps, 117-118 for brief discussion. 

3 K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 16; Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates,’ 471. For 
“ca. 200,’ see Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 186. 

4 Thus, Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 49 and Charlesworth, “‘Catholicity,” 43 com- 
ment that it was probably made for public use. 

5 Cf Turner, Typology, 20. 

6 But see editio princeps, 19 and IGNTP I, 120 for differences (and see notes below). 
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pleno (contra P® with vc; vio written in pleno in P but with avov for avdpwnov), 
and this is the only case of diaeresis. No instances of punctuation are extant. 
Aland cites the "relativ viele Fehler” [“relatively many errors” | in P”, which she 
thinks were likely created independently by the scribe, for such a small portion 
of text as evidence that it was transmitted with greater freedom/inaccuracy 
(see below for a discussion of the readings offered by the papyrus). She thus 
places its quality of transmission alongside of P45 rather than P?? on the other 
end of her spectrum.’ This papyrus is currently held at the Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana in Florence, Italy. 


Variation-Units Represented 


Variation-unit Variants P?5 transcribed 


5:36 aura® avta - (verso 1)? 
(2nd occurrence) 
tavta P66* 


— G 021133. 713. 1241 


5:37 EXELVOÇ exetyoc P75 o1 B L W 892. (1241) a ff? j e]xeıvos (verso 4) 


autos P86 A K NT A O V f!3 35. 565. 579. 
700. 1424 Maj. lat 


€x&tvoc autos D 


7 B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 24, 37. Errors are made “im schnellen Schreibfluß” [“in the fast flow of 
writing"] with little effect on the sense of the text, which is characteristic of the “reformed 
documentary style" (24). 

8 See below under Unique Readings for treatment of the 5:28 oxovcovcty variation-unit. In light 
of the uncertainty involved in reconstructing what was in the lacunae at the beginning of 
recto 2 and 3 (see note below), I exclude the variation-unit concerned with the presence or 
absence of xat before xpıow in 5:27, recto 3. 

9 For transcription of the (presumably) first «uxo and subsequent ta, see editio princeps, 119 
(avta t[a) and IGNTP I, 120 (avta t[a). 
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Unique Reading” 
Place of variation Readings P95 transcribed 
5:28 axovoovotv axovgovaw P75 B 070 157 axovoavt]eç (recto 7)! 


axovowatv P66 o1 LN W A 33. 579 


exxoucovtat AD KT (0) ¥ £f? 565. 700. 
892. 1241. 1424. | 2211 Maj. 


axovoavtes P95vid 


Commentary on Variants 
5:36 om. avta [2]: Although this reading could have been independently cre- 
ated by the scribe of P?5, as B. Aland suggests,!? I have placed it here as having 
too many supporting witnesses to treat as a sub-singular reading. There is no 
reason to doubt the explanation given by Lenaerts, namely, that the twice- 
written avta has led to the omission of one of them in a case of haplography.!? 
P95 attests an omission caused by a leap from same to same. 

5:37 exewog: The conflated reading of D is listed below in the Diachronic 
Comparison section. Both intrinsic and transcriptional probability favor autos 
over exetvoc. The context supports autos because the emphasis is on the testi- 
mony of the Father himself, in contrast to that of a mere man, even if it is John 


10 ~The extra space between xa[t and e£]ovctov in the lacuna at the beginning of recto 2 seems 
to require seeing some form of unique reading at the beginning of 5:27. IGNTP I, 182 puts 
the space on this line before ]ovctav at 11-12 letters, and editio princeps, 120 says, “une 
dizaine de lettres" [“about ten letters"] filled the space between xot and e£ovctov. Proposals 
regarding what might have been read here include a possible dittography involving ev 
eaurw xot (editio princeps, 120), an addition of avtw tw viw (IGNTP I, 120), or some kind 
of “complex transposition" (noted as a possibility by Head, “Habits,” 402). What occurred 
here may also be related to the possible absence of avtw on the following line (5:27, 
recto 3) (as reconstructed in IGNTP I, 120, 182), especially if a transposition is involved. 
Head, however, noting that editio princeps reconstructs with avtw on that line, thinks its 
presence or absence remains unclear (403). 

11 Cf. editio princeps, 119, 120; IGNTP I, 120; Head, “Habits,” 402. 

12 B. Aland, "Nutzen," 24. 

13 Editio princeps, 120. 
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the Baptist (vv. 35-36). Other intensive uses of autos with xov support the 
manner and context in which it is used here (5:20; 12:49; 16:27). exetvog could 
be explained as one of three forms of assimilation. First, it could reflect influ- 
ence from its use a few verses earlier in reference to John (v. 35), especially since 
the Father's testimony is being compared with that of John. Second, it could be 
harmonized to its use in the next verse in reference to the Father (v. 38). Third, 
exeivos is used many times throughout the Gospel, and often resumptively as it 
appears here (e.g. 1:18, 33; 5:11; 14:21, 26).1* While it is also possible that aurog is 
harmonized to 12:49, given the identical syntax (o neupaç pe amp autos), the 
proximity of exetvoc makes its influence somewhat more likely. P95 attests the 
reading that is likely harmonized to the immediate context. 


Commentary on Unique Reading 
5:28 axovoavteç: As Lenaerts suggests, it is likely that what appears to be a 
participial form of the verb was harmonized to axovoavtes in v. 25.5 These 
verses share the same content, which concerns the dead hearing the voice 
of the Son of God. P95 seems to attest a harmonization to a verb form in the 
immediate context. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 

P95 supplies two variants and one clear singular reading for analysis. In both 
of the variation-units represented, this papyrus reads with a less probable 
variant. One of these involves haplography (5:36 om. qavta), and the other is 
a substitution of one pronoun for another that was probably influenced by 
usage in the immediate context (5:37 exetvoc). The one clear singular reading 
(5:28 axovoavtes) is a harmonization to a participial form in the immediate 
context and, in light of the fact that it results in syntax “qui ne donne pas 
un sens satisfaisant" [“that does not give a satisfactory sense"],'6 was almost 
certainly accidental. The additional space between xot and s&ovctav in 5:27 
points to some form of singular reading, but, as noted already, it is difficult to 
determine not only what was read in the papyrus but also the general nature 
of that reading. Given the repetitive nature of the passage, a repetition of 
certain elements from the neighboring syntax (see such proposals in the note 
above) would likely have occurred accidentally (as in Lenaerts' suggestion of a 
dittography). 


14 BDF, sec. 291 notes frequency of exetvoc in John. 
15 Editio princeps, 120. He also points to ot ta ayada momoavtec in v. 29. 
16 X Editio princeps, 120. 
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P95 shares all of its text with P996 but only partial overlap with P’>. Based 
on what is extant or can be confidently reconstructed, P95 has no agreements 
with P6, They disagree in the two variation-units for which they overlap (P95 
reading listed first) (5:36 om. avta [2] | quta; 5:37 exetvog | autos) and in 5:28 
where P95 singularly attests what appears to be the participle axovaavtes. P95 
agrees with P75 one out of three times: agreement (5:37 £xetvoc); disagreements 
(5:28 axovoavtes | oxoucoucty; 5:36 om. guta [2] | vta (lac.)). If the P95 singular 
axovgavtes is removed from the comparison, then these two papyri agree in one 
of the two variation-units for which they overlap (50%). 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by P95 is fully preserved in P96, o1, A, B, D, N, and W. Considered after 
contemporaneous correction and apart from orthographic readings, I list below 
the readings likely to have been created by each scribe. 


p95 


5:27 some form of unique reading possibly involving a ten-letter addition of 
nearby text (see comments above) 

5:28 axovoovow/-wow/-ovtat] axovoavteç P% (harmonized substitution, to 
participial form in immediate context (5:25)) 


P66 (none)! 
o1!8 


5:27 eEovotav ... xpiow] xpiow ... eķovorav o1* (transposition probably affected 
by use of xptow before dedwxev in the immediate context (5:22)) 


A (none) 


17 The singular omission of o before the second occurrence of nap at 5:36 in P® falls 
in a lacuna in P5 (verso 2) and is thus excluded from this comparison. There are no 
other singular readings for this portion of text attested in P6® after correction. I do not 
include the following readings because they were corrected by the first hand (or possibly 
by another hand likely contemporary with the scribe) (see entry for each in Royse, Scribal 
Habits; IGNTP I): 5:28 cot; 5:28 Ty epyuw; 5:29 EXTMOPEVTWVTAL; 5:36 TAUTA; 5:36 ATEATTAAKEY; 
5:37 TOTE. 

18 eve for ye in o1* at 5:36 falls in a lacuna in P95 (verso 2). 
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B (none) 
Di? 


5:37 enewog] exetvog autos D d (conflated reading) 
5:37 Hegotpropnxev] paptupt (et)? D 1242* it sy° (harmonized substitution, to 
present tense use of the verb in the immediate context (5:36)) 


N21 


5:28 ng Pwvng autou] ms Pwvys Tov viov Tov 0:077? N 33 (harmonized 
substitution/addition, to exact wording in immediate context (5:25)) 


w?3 


5:36 naptupei] paptvpovow W (substitution in favor of plural verb affected by 
or conformed to plural subject (avta ta epyo a motw))24 
5:37 avtov [2]] om. W b (omission of potentially redundant pronoun) 


There are two readings in D and W, one in o1 (before later correction) and 
N, and none in A and B. With two readings, P95 is placed alongside of D and 
W. Thus, although it has an above average number of singular/sub-singular 
readings, it shares the same amount with two of the later majuscules. If we 
consider P® after correction, then it agrees with A and B in having no unique 
readings for the portion of text covered by P95. When it comes to the character 
and significance of these readings, P9® offers nothing unique. Its substitution 
that is assimilated to nearby usage (5:28 oxovcavrec) is like that found in D (5:37 


19  lamreluctant to include efeAevoovta for exnopevoovtat in 5:29 because it is read in D and 
W. However, these majuscules do not appear to be textually related in John, which may 
justify including this reading as a sub-singular of each (see Metzger, Textual Commentary, 
15^). 

20 But the versional support indicates that this reading may very well have been inherited. 

21 5:28 daunale for Bauuolere in N* was corrected by the first hand (IGNTP online). 

22 TÇ qQovrc cou Geov in 1579 213 sy*. See Tischendorf? for versional support of various readings 
with sov. There is clearly no room for this amount of text in the lacunose portion of P95 
(recto 8). 

23 See note under D regarding e£eAevoovraı in 5:29. 

24 See BDF, sec. 133 for discussion of neuter plural subject with singular verb (especially 
133.3). 
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yaptupet) and W (5:36 paptupovow). Even its apparent long addition in 5:27 finds 
correspondence in the sixth-century majuscule N (5:28 tng pwvng Tov viov toU 
ov). In both places, certainly in N, text has likely been added on account of 
influence from the immediate context. Likewise, if we are instead dealing with 
some sort of transposition at this point in P5, then we see similar activity (and 
in roughly the same place) in o1 (5:27 xpıow ... &ovctav). Whatever conclusions 
one may draw about the freedom exhibited in P?5, this comparison suggests 
that no particularly unique level of freedom or fluidity was present behind the 
copying of this early third-century Greek manuscript. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 

In P% we are confronted with a rather small portion of text that attests one 
singular harmonization, one apparent singular reading that involves an approx- 
imately ten-letter addition or rearrangement, and no internally probable vari- 
ants. This naturally calls for the judgment that here we are looking at an 
instance of free and fluid transmission (as noted above for B. Aland). Yet, this 
conclusion would need to be balanced with the evidence suggesting that all 
of its improbable variants and singular readings were made accidentally (hap- 
lography, harmonization to pronoun in immediate context, harmonization to 
participle that results in awkward syntax, possibly some form of dittography), 
and with the fact that a comparison with the later majuscules does not reveal 
anything peculiar about its transmission character. Instead, the data from this 
comparison, as it relates to both P?5 and P66, support seeing greater continuity 
than discontinuity of transmission practices between the early third century 
and subsequent centuries. 


2 P39 (P.Oxy. XV 1780) 


Introduction 
P39 is a fragment of the outer part of a leaf from a papyrus codex from Oxyrhyn- 
chus, Egypt that partially preserves John 8:14-22, with portions of vv. 14-18 on 
the verso and of vv. 18-22 on the recto in one column of text.25 Among Greek 
manuscripts also dated to the second and third centuries, it shares extant text 


25 For this and further introductory information, see especially Bernard P. Grenfell and 
Arthur S. Hunt, eds., “1780,” in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XV (London: Egypt Explo- 
ration Society, 1922), 7-8 (referred to as editio princeps for the remainder of 3.2); K. Aland, 
Repertorium I, 262; idem, Kurzgefasste Liste, 7; LDAB: http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/ 
text.php?tm=61638. 
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with P® (overlapping fully) and P75 (overlapping for all verses covered but with 
some small lacunae). Grenfell and Hunt published P9? in 1922 and dated it to 
the fourth century? but it has since been judged by a number of scholars to 
be from sometime in the third century?" Orsini and Clarysse have recently 
upheld the third-century dating, opting for the range of 275-300.?? One of the 
outstanding features of P9? is the high quality of its Biblical Majuscule script. 
Schofield describes it rather thoroughly as “written in a beautiful hand of the 
‘biblical’ type, large, upright, with very heavy strokes well shaded, and with 
letters carefully made and spaced ... the work of a master scribe.”?? As Schofield 
indicates, these characteristics have naturally led to the conclusions that the 
scribe of P3? was a trained professional and that the purpose and use of the 
manuscript were liturgical.3° 

The fragment itself measures 25.6cm. in height and 8cm. in width and 
preserves a portion of all twenty-five lines on both verso and recto. Only the 
outer half of the page is preserved, which includes part of the outer margin. 
The height of the page is almost entirely preserved, including 1.5cm. of an 
upper margin and a 2cm. lower margin. The reconstructed page was 26 cm. 
high and 16cm. wide, and Turner places it in his Group 6 Aberrant.?! Following 
Grenfell and Hunt's transcription, the number of letters per line ranges from 
eleven to fifteen.?? The page number oò (74) is given on the left side of the 
upper margin on the recto. Since no page number is similarly given next to the 
outer margin on the verso, Grenfell and Hunt concluded, "either that the pages 
were numbered alternately [by even numbers] ... or that they were numbered 


26 Editio princeps, 7. Cf. van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 448. 

27 For first half of the third century, see K. Aland's citation of the judgements of Roberts and 
Skeat in his Studien, 105 n. 4; B. Aland, "Nutzen," 21; Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 147. 
For third century generally, see K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste, 7. For late third, see Turner, 
Typology, 147; Chapa, "Early Text of John,” 154 n. 73. For the possibility of a late second- 
century date for P39, see Don Barker, “How Long and Old is the Codex of which P.Oxy. 1353 
is a leaf?" in Evans and Zacharias, Jewish and Christian Scripture, 197-198. 

28 Orsini and Clarysse, “Manuscripts and Their Dates,” 470. 

29 Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,” 273. 

30 See, for example, Barker, “How Long and Old,” 193 n. 3, 198, who considers it one of the 
early “deluxe editions" written by “highly trained scribes," which he associates with “careful 
block lettering and bilinearity;" AnneMarie Luijendijk, “Sacred Scriptures as Trash: Biblical 
Papyri from Oxyrhynchus,’ VC 64 (2010): 247-248, who notes the “exquisite professional 
handwriting” and says that it was “well-suited and intended for public reading.” 

31 Turner, Typology, 18. He gives the measurement as 16 x 25.6, which equates the height of 
the reconstructed page with that of the fragment. 

32 Cf. K. Aland, Repertorium I, 262. 
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consecutively at the top left corner”? This pagination indicates that the codex 
represented by P3? consisted only of the Gospel of John.°* 

There are no itacisms or other orthographic readings in P39. A horizontal line 
over the previous letter to denote a final nu occurs once (ty in 8:15, end of verso 
10). Nomina sacra are attested for natyp, involving three instances of mvp (8:16, 
verso 18; 8:18, recto 28/3; 8:19 [1], recto 30/5) and one of npa (8:19 [3], recto 34/9), 
and Iygous, which is given in the conflated form mç (8:19, recto 31/6). P99 gives 
the same nomina sacra for rop, whereas P” writes each of them in pleno. 
Both P66 and P75 give the nomen sacrum for Ingous but with the contracted ic. 
P3? also appears from spacing to give the shortened avwv for avdpwrwv (8:17, 
verso 22), with P75 but contra P86.35 No abbreviation is attested for the number 
8vo in P39 (8:17, verso 21-22) or in the other two early co-witnesses (P75vi4), 

P39 attests one instance of diaeresis involving iepw (8:20, recto 39/14). Gren- 
fell and Hunt comment, “A pause is sometimes marked by an increase of the 
interval before the following letter, otherwise punctuation is absent."?6 These 
pauses can be seen between eotw and eyw at the end of 8:17 (verso 23); mp 
and eAeyov at the end of 8:18 (recto 28/3); mç and ovre in 8:19 (recto 31/6); 
and eAdeı and eAeyov at the end of 8:21 (recto 50/25).37 P39 is classified by the 
Alands as a "strict" text, and Barbara Aland adds, "Sehr genau gibt P?? seine A- 
Vorlage wieder die von hervorragender Qualität gewesen sein muß” [“P?9 very 
accurately renders its A-Vorlage which must have been of excellent quality”].38 
Similarly, Comfort considers it among the “most reliable texts.”?? Epp lists P39 
asa member of the “‘B’ group"? and Schofield referred to it as “wholly Alexan- 
drian."! This manuscript fragment is currently housed in the Museum of the 
Bible in Washington, D.C. 


33 Editio princeps, 7. 

34 Cf K. Aland, Repertorium I, 262. Working from the pagination and the regularity of 
the script, Comfort expresses greater certainty than Aland that P39 did not contain the 
Pericope Adulterae (Encountering the Manuscripts, 353—354). 

35 Cf. editio princeps, 8 and IGNTP I, 5o. 

36 X Editio princeps, 7. 

37 See transcriptions and/or notes in editio princeps, 7-8 and IGNTP I, 50-51 (cf. IGNTP I, 
plate 14.(a) and 14.(b)). 

38 K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 95, 98; B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 37. 

39 Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 268. 

40 Epp, “Significance,” 100. 

41 Schofield, “Papyrus Fragments,” 274. 
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Variation-Units Represented*? 


Variation-unit Variants P39 transcribed 
8:14 Andy eotıvn AMONG ETTU v) naprupıa pov n pap | [Tupia pov] gànen 
papTupia pov | [eotw (verso 3-5)*3 


Y, Maptupto pov ors coti P75 B W 1424 b; 
Epiph 


aAndeıvy Lov eotw y uotpropeta D 


8:14 de de de (verso 7) 


-oı F H K Y° 17.127.131 al a samss boPt 


814* y P9975cB D KNT V 070 f!(844.[221lat y (verso 9)* 
sy? sa bo 


xot P75* o1 LWT A © f” 565. 700. 892. 1241 
Maj. it ly pbo bo™s 


8:15 eyw*? eyw eyw (verso 11)*6 


eyw de P75 238. 253. 472 d f sa™ss pbo bo 


42 Ihave excluded the variation-unit concerned with the singular substitution of yeypap- 
pevov eotw for yeypantaı at 8:17 in o1, but this reading will be treated in the Diachronic 
Comparison section below. 

43  lagree with IGNTP I, 5o in placing the sublinear dot under the partially extant alpha of 
orc. 

44 Only the right edge of the letter is preserved. Editio princeps, 7, 8, Swanson, John, 110, and 
Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 147 read y or y here, contra IGNTP I, 50, which reconstructs 
with xot and places a sublinear dot under what is thought to be an iota (epxonaı xa]t). 
The number of letters reconstructed for the approximately same-sized spaces in the lines 
below (cf. verso 11, 12, 13, 14) do not favor reading xo after epyoyatı in this lacuna. 

45  Inlight of support from multiple versions and more than one or two other Greek manu- 
scripts, I have not removed this variation-unit as based on a sub-singular reading of P75. 

46 There is a lacuna after eyw at the beginning of the next line (verso 12), in which there does 
notappear to be room for two additional letters. Cf. IGNTP I, plate 14.(a) for the alignment 
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Variation-unit Variants P39 transcribed 
8:16 narnp*” nop mp (verso 18) 
— o1* D sys 
8:21 auroıc*® auroıg P9975 01 B DLT Wb (e) ly pbo [avtots] (recto 43/18)^9 


autots o Ipcouc P66: K NT A O Y oo f1 
33. 565. 579. 700. 892. 1241. 1424 Maj. lat sy 
sa bo 


Commentary on Variants 


8:14 v, Haprupıa Lov aAndng cot: There are a couple of straightforward ways of 
explaining the word order variation between the two well-supported readings. 
One possibility is that y uaprupıa Lov anêng eotw is harmonized either to the 
immediate or (somewhat) near context. The wording in 5:31 that leads up to 


y MapTUPLA uou oux eotiv aAndng is practically identical to what precedes our 
variation-unit. It is also possible that vj paptupia cou oux eotıv aAnOys in 833 
has exercised influence, given its close proximity, or maybe even övo audpwnrwv 
n Kaptupta orc ecxty nearby in 8:17. Perhaps the most likely candidate is 
833 on account of its nearness, but there is enough dissimilarity to weaken 


47 


48 


49 


of letters immediately after parallellacunae on verso lines 9, 11, 13, 14. Also note the number 
of letters reconstructed for the lacuna at line 14 which presumably also contained the 
particularly wide letter omega (see transcription in editio princeps, 7). For doubt on this 
matter, but based only on line lengths in general, see Maurice A. Robinson “Review of P.W. 
Comfort and D.P. Barrett, eds. The Text of the Earliest New Testament Greek Manuscripts," 
TC 6 (2001): par. 43: http:/[rosetta.reltech.org/TC/vo6/CBa2ooırev.html. 

I have excluded 8:16 aAndıvn as a variation-unit because it is not extant in P9? (verso 15), 
and spacing is inconclusive. Editio princeps, 8: "Considerations of space are indecisive 
between aAndıyy ... and Ans.” Given the affinity between o1 and D in this portion of 
John, the omission of ratne here in 816 is not considered a sub-singular reading and thus 
not removed from consideration. 

P3? is too lacunose on recto 30/5 to determine the presence or absence of the article with 
Ingoug in 8:19 (cf. editio princeps, 8 for comments on the flexibility of spacing in similar 
lacunae on recto 42/17 and 47/22). 

Editio princeps, 8; cf. IGNTP I, 237. 
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the argument that it has caused disruption in our variation-unit, such as the 
second-person pronoun, negation, and especially a different word order for 
eotw and oQwf8rc. This different word order is also found in 5:31, and 8:17 has 
the genitive noun prior to vj paptupta. A better explanation to account for this 
variation-unit is that a transposition resulting from a corrected leap has led to 
the word order o2u8vc ec tty | maprupıa pov. When confronted with the text mept 
epotucou y papTupia uou aAndng eotıv, the copyist leaped from euavrov to pov, 
thus writing euautou aAndng eotw, before realizing the error and inserting the 
skipped-over n naptupıa pov out of place. The internal evidence supports this 
explanation, since in other places involving paptupia and aànông, the latter is 
fronted only when it comes after ott (5:32; 21:24 (v.l.)). The substitution read by 
D could reflect influence from gànôıvy in 8:16, or both the substitution and the 
word order were somehow affected by aAnOwy avtov eat y paptupia in 19:35.59 
P39 does not attest the word order evidently caused by a corrected leap. 

8:14 de: There are many places in John where the personal pronoun vyets 
is followed immediately by a negative particle and verb, which include: vpets 
ov Suvacde (7:34, 36 (v.l. om. vpets); 8:21, 22; 13:33), VLEIS ov TlaTEVETE (5:38; 8:46 
(v.l. om. vpets); 10:26), vets ovx axovete (8:47), and vpets ovx oldate (1:26; 4:32; 
7:28; 9:30; 11:49). The last of these is most relevant to our variation-unit where 
the issue is the presence or absence of de between vets and ovx o1date.> It 
is noteworthy that the greatest concentration of this frequent vpets + ov/oux + 
verb construction is in chapters seven and eight, which forms the larger context 
for our verse.°2 Moreover, as is the case here in 8:14, a number of these are 
found in discussions surrounding Jesus' provenance, identity, or destination 
(1:26; 5:38; 7:28, 34, 36; 8:21, 22; 9:30; 13:33). These observations increase the 
probability that de was omitted due to influence from general usage, as the 
copyist was anticipating the negative particle and verb to go with the vpets just 
written. P9? attests the reading that is not harmonized to general usage. 

8:14 y: If xat is read at this variation-unit, the syntax of the previous clause 
(modev nAdov xot mou unayw) practically mirrors what we have here (rodev 
cpxopar xat TOV unayw). This suggests that xot was the product of influence from 
the preceding clause, and it makes y a more difficult reading. P?? attests the 
reading that is not harmonized to the immediate context. 


50 There are variant readings for these words in 19:35, but this portion of D is not preserved. 

51 For vpets ovx otdate as a feature of John’s style, see Ruckstuhl and Dschulnigg, Stilkritik, 93 
(listed as B 4). 

52 See Raymond E. Brown, An Introduction to the Gospel of John (ed. F.J. Moloney, S.D.B.; New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 302. 
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8:15 eyw: The presence of de after eyw is an easier reading because it removes 
asyndeton. John attests similar vueig ... eyw contrasts with asyndeton in 7:8 
(upes avaßyre etc THY eoptmv eyw ovx avaßaıvw etc THV Eopryv), 8:23b (vue EX vov 
KATH EGTE EYW EX TWV LV ein) (de after eyw D f q sy? sa bo; xot before eyw 157), and 
8:23c (LUEIS EX toutou TOV xocptou EGTE EYW OVX EL EX TOV KOTLOV tovtov), which 
lend support to the asyndeton here. This contrast regarding judgment (vpets ... 
XPIVETE vs. eyw ou xpivw) follows on the heels of the contrast in 814 regarding 
knowledge (oia vs. vueis de oux otdate), in which de is used (see treatment 
above). It seems likely, therefore, that the attestation of de in our variation-unit 
reflects an insertion that was influenced by its use in the preceding contrast. 
P3? attests the reading that is not harmonized to the immediate context. 

8:16 rap: The participial phrase o tejiporc ue is frequently used in the Gospel 
of John, sometimes attributively with matyp (5:37 (om. ovp f13); 6:44 (om. 
mop A); 818; 12:49) and in other places substantivally without it (1:33 (from 
John the Baptist); 7:28; 8:26 (add. matyp o1 1170), 29 (add. matyp L)), setting 
aside our verse for the moment. An analysis and comparison of these places 
yields two results that bear on our variation-unit. First, in terms of content, in 
both places where the one who sent Jesus is being discussed in his capacity as 
a witness, as in our verse, rop is included (o neppaç pe ror ... ueuotpruprxev 
TEPL EMOV (5:37); MAPTUPEL mept euov o neudas pe narmp (8:18)). Secondly, if we 
look at similarity of syntax, four of the eight places mentioned above are in a 
clause that begins with «Au, as in our verse, and three of these have o neppaç 
pe without ratno (1:33; 7:28; 8:26). Thus, there is a superficial similarity between 
our clause and most of those that do not contain matyp (i.e., they begin with 
Mc) and a more substantive similarity with half of those that do have natnp 
(i.e., they center on paptupew). These observations make the reading with natnp 
intrinsically more probable, while at the same time increasing the likelihood 
that the reading without natyp was influenced by these other places in the 
Gospel that begin with «2.0.5? In fact, two of these occurrences with aa are 
part of the larger context for our verse (7:28; 8:26). In having natyp, P9? does 
not attest the reading that is influenced by general usage or the near context. 

8:21 auroıc: It is difficult to determine which reading is more probable based 
solely on internal evidence. The absence of o Inoous could simply reflect a leap 
from the same to the same (avtog o Incouc). Its presence could be the result of 
assimilation to the ubiquitous occurrence in John of o Incoug to introduce dis- 


53 These two points taken together are more convincing than ascribing the presence of ratno 
to influence from v. 18, as Metzger, Textual Commentary, 190 notes was the explanation 
given by a minority on the committee. 
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course, even though it is difficult to pinpoint any particular candidate (cf. 7:6; 
8:25, 28, 39, 42, 58 from the near context). On the other hand, the fact that o 
Incovc is so frequently included when Jesus’ discourse is introduced gives some 
intrinsic support to its presence here. Based on variation in similar places, it 
appears from the variants with very slight support that the temptation was 
present to add (e.g., 5:6 (G); 6:20 (59 111 sy*); 21:6 (X); 21:15 [2] (D U 19* sy°)) 
and to omit (e.g., 4:53 (o1* N*); 11:14 (33157 892° a er); 11:44 (157); 21:5 (A * Wa 
sy®)). The fact that v. 21 begins a new sub-unit may suggest that avtots o Incouc 
is a less difficult reading because copyists might be tempted to reintroduce the 
subject explicitly.5^ Since the application of internal criteria gives little confi- 
dence one way or the other, I have considered this reading inconclusive for the 
purposes of my analysis below. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 

As already noted, 8:21 auvroıg is excluded from the following analysis as incon- 
clusive based on internal criteria, but it is included in the percentages of agree- 
ment with P® and P”. P39, therefore, supplies a total of five variants for analysis 
and no singular or sub-singular readings. Four out of five of the variation-units 
represented by P?? probably derive from some form of harmonization or influ- 
ence from other portions of text within the Gospel of John, and in every case 
P39 has the non-harmonized reading. Two of them pertain to general usage 
(8:14 de is not influenced by the prevalent vyets + ov/oux + verb construction; 
8:16 ratno is not influenced by occurrences of o neuubag pe in clauses beginning 
with oa), and two are concerned with the immediate context (8:14 y is not 
harmonized to the use of xot in the previous, nearly identical clause; 8:15 eyw 
is not influenced by the use of de in the previous contrast). The one remain- 
ing variation-unit involves mechanical alteration, and P?? does not attest the 
transposition resulting from a corrected leap (8:14 v| uaprupıa Lov anene eo xtv). 
In sum, P?? reads with the intrinsically and/or transcriptionally more probable 
reading in all five of these variation-units represented, and it attests no unique 
readings. 

P39 shares extant text with two other witnesses from the second and third 
centuries, P66 and P75. P66 is entirely preserved for this portion of text, whereas 
P75 is largely preserved with some lacunae. Based on what is extant or can be 
confidently reconstructed, P3? agrees with P96 four out of seven times (57%): 
agreements (8:14 8e; 814 V; 8:15 eyw; 816 matyp); disagreements (P9? reading 
listed first) (814 y uaprupıa Lov or eotw | wdnOn¢ cot y paptupia pov; 8:20 


54 For structural break, see Keener, The Gospel of John, vol. 1, xvi, 743. 
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pynpata | pnta; 8:21 avtog (lac.) | autors o Ingous). P9? agrees with P” five out of 
seven times (71%): agreements (8:14 vj uaprupıa pov Anang eatıy; 8:14 86; 814 N; 
8:16 narnp; 8:21 avtog); disagreements (8:15 eyw | eyw de; 8:17 Aneng eotw | eo ttv 
anns). If singular readings are removed, then P?? agrees with P96 (minus 8:20 
pnta) four out of six times (67%) and with P?5 (minus 8:17 catv «Andns) five out 
of six times (8396). 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by P?? is fully preserved in P6, o1, B, D, N, 029, and W. Listed below are the 
readings deemed likely to have been created by each respective scribe: 


P?? (none) 


P66 55 


8:20 pyuata] pyta P96 (omission of second syllable resulting in substitution of 
noun (pytov for pyua); likely a slip caused by similar sounds (pa-ta or tavta 
Ta pr uarcan) 96 


0157 


8:14 anexpıdn [o] Inoovç xot eimev avtog] eınev avtog o 1658 o1 (omission of sev- 
enteen to eighteen letters possibly caused by skipping a line in the Vorlage 
plus the addition of o Incovc after auroıs that resulted in a transposed word 


55 Ihave excluded two readings that were corrected by the first hand: 8:14 xav ye corrected 
to xav eyw; 8:17 ayy corrected to aAndn<. 

56 Cf. Royse, Scribal Habits, 527/28 n. 682 ("Of course, there can be no doubt that at John 
8:20 P66 has simply blundered"); Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 58 (included with "simple scribal 
errors"). 

57 I have not included the o1 reading 8:21 &Aeyev for eınev because this portion of text is 
lacunose in P39 (recto 42/17) and, according to editio princeps, 8, is uncertain on grounds 
of spacing. 

58  Theextant autos at the end of verso1 is preceded and followed by lacunae in P9? (avtotc is 
the first word preserved for this manuscript), but there is not enough space in the lacuna 
at the beginning of verso 2 for mç to come after avtots (cf. spacing in verso lines 3-8). Thus 
it is the placement of Ingoug after auroıg (i.e., at the end of the clause) that is listed as 
singular here in o1. It is unknown whether the article was read before Incouc in P9, as it is 
in o1 D N and a number of other witnesses. 
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order;?? the addition may reflect a partial correction to the omission or 
influence from general usage / near context (cf. 8:25, 28, 42)) 

8:16 xat cav] xav9? o1 (harmonized substitution, to immediate context (8:14)) 

8:17 yeypantat] yeypaupevov eotw o1 (harmonized substitution, to general 
usage in John (2:17; 6:31, 45; 10:34; 12:14) )®! 

8:19 pov [2]] om.8? 01 1424 (omission of inessential, already implied possessive 
pronoun) 

8:20 d1daoxwv ev Tw teow] om. o1 (leap from same to same (yatopvàaxıw 
Stdaoxwy Ev TW tepw)) 

8:21 tov] om. o1 (both &Aeyev and the omission of xov reflect harmoniza- 
tion to the surrounding context (cf. 8:19, 22, 23, 31 in 01; especially vv. 19, 


23))63 


B 
8:15 xaTa THY vapra] xata ta THY oapxast B (dittography of letters T-«) 
D65 


8:14 oues cot n naprupıa pov] aAndeıvn pov ect n yaptupeıa D (harmonized 
substitution, to immediate context (D has «Andıvn in 8:16) plus transpo- 
sition (see discussion in commentary above for word order variants); or, 
more likely, harmonization to 19:35 including substitution and transposi- 
tion) 


59 Cf. what was probably the omission of ıç ovv iSwv mv pytepa in o1* at 19:26 (see my 
treatment of P!2!), which likewise consists of 18 letters and shows no sign of a leap from 
same to same. 

60  P??islacunose at this point (beginning of verso 13). Editio princeps, 8: “It is clear that the 
papyrus did not read xav" with o1. Cf. parallel spaces in verso lines 9, u, 12, 14. 

61  Tischendorf? interprets this evidence to the opposite effect and places yeypappevov eotıv 
in the main text as intrinsically more probable. However, yeypantau is transcriptionally 
more difficult and yet not foreign to John's usage (cf. 20:31). 

62  P??islacunose for this word (recto 34/9). Editio princeps, 8: "The omission of xov with [01] 
would make the line unduly short.” Cf. parallel spaces in recto lines 36-39/11-14. 

63 The nu of ow is replaced with a horizontal line in o1, which precludes explaining the 
omission of maAtw as a leap from same to same. 

64 Swanson, John, 110 erroneously transcribes ta after xata for P39. Cf. verso 10 in IGNTP I, 
plate 14.(a). 

65 Since I take the readings of each manuscript to be those after contemporaneous correc- 
tions, I have excluded from my considerations two D* readings that were corrected by the 
first hand (C*): 8:14 otx for oðate and 8:17 avdpwvwv for avôpwnrwyv. See IGNTP II, 4, 341, 342. 
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8:16 oux eu] eyw ovx eits D (oux et eyw 1093) sa (harmonized addition of 
pronoun, to immediate and surrounding context (a proliferation of uses 
of eyw in 812-30, two of which in v. 16; cf. especially vv. 12, 18, 23b, 24, 28 in 
D)) 

8:19 xat enev ovre [1]] xot eınev avtos ovre? D b sa (harmonized addition of 
pronoun, to immediate and surrounding context (cf. 8:12, 14, 21, 23, 25 in D; 
note especially the parallel with v. 14 in the exchange of dialogue, as well as 
its proximity, and the similar punctuation used in D for these portions of 
vv. 14 and 19)) 

8:19 av nderte] ndeıte6® D 209 b e ff? (an omission influenced by immediate 
context (previous Sette in 8:19), or simply an omission of the inessential 
particle av) 

8:21 Gytycete] Cycete®® D* (leap from same to same (iymoere)) 


N 


8:16 xat cav xptvo) de] eav de xptvw?? N 71.185. 1194 (omission plus transposition 
resulting in what may be a harmonized substitution of av de for xou eav, to 
usage elsewhere in John (11:10; 12:24; 16:7)) 

8:21 XAL oux &uprjcere LE] xot ovx eupnoete ue”! N (harmonized substitution, to 
immediate context (use of ovx in 8:13, 14, 16, 23, 27, 29)) 


66 . P9? is lacunose before oux (beginning of verso 16), but according to editio princeps, 8, 
"There would be no room for eyw.” Cf. parallel spaces in verso lines 11715. 

67 Since o1 D and some other witnesses have xat eurev before ovre, this was probably the 
reading of D's Vorlage. The singular reading treated here is the addition of avtog after 
gnev. 

68 . P??islacunose at the end of recto 34/9 leading up to y / ]Sette, but spacing indicates that 
av was read in the lacuna: cf. related note above on the o10mission of pov [2] in 819, which 
falls in the same lacuna. 

69 Corrected by E corrector in late fifth century. See IGNTP II, 9-10, 344; David C. Parker, 
Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and Its Text (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1992), 39: "datable to the second part, and probably to the third quarter, of the 
fifth century" 

70 This reading is included as likely to have emerged independently in N. The support is 
narrow and late, and the nature of the variation makes coincidental agreement likely. I 
treat this reading as distinct from the simple omission of xat (see below for this omission 
in W 1170) because here we have both the omission of xot and the moving forward of de in 
the sentence, thus taking on the character of a substitution. 

71 N f! 22. 565. 700. 1194. 2193. al have the words xot ovy eupnoete (+ pe) after Cytycete pe 
(cf. 7:34, 36), but the form ovx is unique to N. 
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8:14 o1date] odatad_e”* 029 (nonsense apparently due to a mixture of dittogra- 
phy and confusion of similar sounds)?? 

8:19 ovte[2]] ovde 029 (substitution that should probably be considered an 
orthographic reading given the phonetic interchange noted above in the 
nonsense reading at 8:14) 


W 


8:16 xot [1]] om."^ W 1170 (omission possibly influenced by contextually 
parallel verses in John (cf. 5:31; 8:14))7° 


Looking first at the quantity of singular or sub-singular readings, there are six 
in 01, five in D, two in N and 029 (or one, if ovde is taken as an orthographic read- 
ing), and one in B and W. Concerning the second- and third-century witnesses, 
P66 has one, and P?? has none. Based on this body of data, P?? exhibits the great- 
est accuracy, followed closely by P6, B, and W, and then by N and 029. Both o1 
and D stand out among these eight witnesses, having three or four more read- 
ings than the next closest manuscript, while P3? and P® are at the other end 
of the spectrum, having the least and average number respectively (the aver- 
age, that is, among the six manuscripts other than o1 and D). These numbers 
demonstrate continuity between the earlier and later centuries, with the only 
exception being the peculiarity of o1 and D. 

In terms of character and significance, the one reading that is attested in 
the earlier manuscripts, the omission of a syllable in P96, finds correspondence 
among the later witnesses. Obvious errors such as this one are also attested in o1 
(8:20 om. didacxwv ev Tw epo»), B (8:15 xata ta THY oapxa), D (8:21 Cycete), and 029 
(814 018x082). Aside from a number of other types of readings listed above, it is 
especially worth noting that neither of the two earlier witnesses attests multi- 
layered readings that consist of separate changes, as we see in o1 (8:14 enev 


72  P??islacunose at the beginning of verso 8 (oux oıdat]e), but see related note on spacing 
under the 8:14 v variation-unit above (verso 9). 

73 Cf. Gignac I, 82-83. 

74 See note above on this lacunose portion of P9? (verso 13) under the 01 singular reading 8:16 
xov, which likewise results in three letters instead of six (cav or xav instead of xat cav). See 
also note under N for omission of xat plus transposition of de. 

75 Also, for apparent difficulty with xat... de among copyists, see for example v.l. in Luke 2:35; 
John 15:27; Acts 22:29. 
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autors o Ingous), D (8:14 aAndeıvn pov eotivn yaprupeıa), and N (8:16 cav de xptvo)). 
Each of these readings involves a string of words in which there is more than 
one formal type of variation (omission, addition, substitution, transposition) 
and is less easily assessed in terms of origin or influencing factors. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 

With no internally improbable variants or singular/sub-singular readings, P39 
establishes itself as a paradigmatic representative of stability in transmission. 
Where there is discontinuity, it is due to the far greater accuracy exhibited 
in the copying of P3? than in two of the later witnesses, and slightly greater 
accuracy than in all other manuscripts preserved for this portion of John 8 
up through the seventh century. The one singular reading treated in the fully 
overlapping portion from P® falls in the same category of scribal slips that we 
see represented by four of the later majuscules. From these data we certainly 
do not find support for the notion that greater freedom or fluidity was present 
behind the copying of manuscripts preceding the fourth century. 


CHAPTER 4 


Fragments with Full Overlap in P66 and P75 


1 P106 (P.Oxy. LXV 4445) 


Introduction 

P106 is a stained fragment from a leaf of a papyrus codex from Oxyrhynchus, 
Egypt, which contains portions of John 1:29-35 on the verso and 1:40-46 on the 
recto.! It shares extant text with four other early papyri, including P5, P66, p75, 
and P!?, It is overlapped partially by P5 in vv. 29-31, 40 and by P!? in 40-44. P66 
and P” offer full overlap for the portion of text covered by the papyrus. Cockle 
published P!0 in 1998 and assigned it to the third century, “more probably the 
first half”? The INTF and Orsini and Clarysse have listed it with the general 
date of third century? Cockle describes P!°° as “written in a carbon ink with a 
narrow pen in an upright, plain script,’ with letters that are "largely bilinear.”* 
Orsini and Clarysse note its similarity to the Alexandrian stylistic class but that 
it lacks “chancery shapes.'5 

The fragment itself is 8.8 cm. wide and 13cm. high. It preserves a portion of 
twenty lines on the verso and twenty-one lines on the recto that were written 
in one column. 1.5 cm. of a top margin survives, and 1.3 cm. of an outside margin 
is clearly visible on the left side of the recto. The page was approximately 
12.6 cm. wide and 23.5 cm. high, putting it into Turner's Group 8, with a written 
area of 10x20cm.® There were about thirty-six lines per page, and Cockle's 
reconstruction results in an average of twenty-four/twenty-five letters per line 
and a range of twenty-one or twenty-two to thirty-one letters. 

The following nomina sacra are attested in P!06: ĝo (1:29, verso 2; 1:34, verso 
20); uc (1:42, recto 9; 1:43, recto 14); MV (1:45, recto 20); va (1:32, verso n; 1:33, 
verso 16); vt (1:33, verso 18); xpc (1:41, recto 8). Nomina sacra are attested for all 


1 For this and further introductory information, see W.E.H. Cockle, ed., “4445,” in The Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri, Part LXV (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1998) 11-14, plate IV-V (referred to 
as editio princeps for the remainder of 4.1); INTF Liste; LDAB: http://www 
.trismegistos.org/ldab/text.php?tm=61631. 

See brief discussion in editio princeps, n. 

INTF Liste; Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates,” 471. 

Editio princeps, n. 

Orsini and Clarysse, "Manuscripts and Their Dates,” 458. 


aun fw bd 


See calculations in editio princeps, 1—12; cf. Turner, Typology, 20. 
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of these words in P® and P75, but with the contracted forms tc, t», and xc. vtog 
in reference to Peter (1:42, recto 10) and vtov in reference to Jesus (1:45, recto 
20), ovpavov (1:32, verso 12), and tego (1:31, verso 8) are all written in pleno 
in P106, p75 has A and writes the others in pleno, whereas P®® contracts both 
occurrences of vioç and writes the others in pleno. 

Along with other manuscript witnesses, P!06 attests eopaxa rather than ew- 
paxa (1:34, verso 19),” and it has the spelling Na@ape@ instead of Načapert (1:45, 
recto 21;1:46, recto 22).? Instances of diaeresis in P!96 include twawvov (1:40, recto 
3; 1:42, recto 10), By9'coiio (1:44, recto 15), viov (1:45, recto 20), and iwon@ (1:45, 
recto 20). An apostrophe is used after topo (1:31, verso 8) and in the Br8'couóa 
noted above. Cockle points out that the iota of ıde at the beginning of the line, 
in ıde o auvog xov Su (1:29, verso 2), appears to be enlarged.’ The pagination given 
in the middle of the top margin, which includes a gamma (page three) on the 
verso and a delta (page four) on the recto, indicates that the codex contained 
only John or that John was the first book included.!® 

Based on what she regards as a small number of relatively minor mistakes 
(deviations from the Ausgangstext), B. Aland notes the “Zuverlässigkeit” ["reli- 
ability"] of the transmission reflected in P!?6, which she considers to be “relativ 
fester" [relatively strict"].! Some have noted its basic Alexandrian character, 
citing affinities with P96, P75, o1, and B.'? Based at least partly on its placement 
towards the documentary rather than literary end of the spectrum, some have 
posited a private rather than public use for this manuscript.!? P!96 is currently 
housed at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


7 See BDF, sec. 68 for discussion concerning Atticism. 

8 See BDF, sec. 39.2 for fluctuation between the two spellings. 

9 Editio princeps, 1. 

io Editio princeps, n. 

11 B. Aland, “Kriterien,” 7; eadem, "Nutzen," 33, 36. Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 
268 puts P!?6 among the “most reliable texts." 

12 See comments in Elliott, “Five New Papyri, 215 Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 
75. But for the non-Alexandrian character of o1 in John chapter one, see Gordon D. Fee, 
"Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John: A Contribution to Methodology in Establishing 
Textual Relationships," NTS 15 (1968-1969): 23-44. 


» 


13 Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts, 49; Charlesworth, “‘Catholicity,” 44. 
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Variation-unit 


Variants 


P!06 transcribed 


1:30 UTEP 


unep P566.75 91* B C* Ws 


rept o1? A C3 K NPT A O V o101 f13 33. 
565. 579. 700. 892. 1241. 1424. [ 2211 Maj.; 
Epiph 


[v]mep (verso 4) 


1:31 A0v eyw 


yAboveyw 


eyw nAdov C* 157 700 1241 b bo 


eyw nAdov (verso 8) 


1:32 Aeywvl? 


Acywv 


-oı*e 


- (verso 10) 


1:32 nataßaıvov wg 


xataßaıvov wç TTEPLOTEPAV 


xaraßarv[o]v ws nepote | 


TEPLOTEPAV pav (verso 11-12) 
WS TEPLOTEPAV xorcorpottvov 01 
xataßaivov woer nepiotepav P88 K P A 0101 
"3 700. 892. 1241. 1424. [2211 pm 

1:33 vOottt vdatt TW] | vào (verso 


Tw vdatt P66 o1 fl samss; Ort 


14-15)! 


1:33 EV TIVEDMOTL YL 


EV TIVEUMATL AY IW 


EV TVELMATL ayıw xar opt P75evid C* sa 


[e]y mvt ayw (verso 18)17 


14 The following variation-units are added to those treated in NA?8, based on what is read in 


P106: 1:31 Adov eyw; 1:32 Aeyov. 


15 The presence or absence of tw before vdatt in 1:31 is excluded as lacunose (verso 8-9) (see 


comment in editio princeps, 13). 


16 X Editio princeps, 13: “spacing strongly suggests that this was the reading of the papyrus.” 


17 Editio princeps, 13: “There is certainly no room for this addition.” 
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Variation-unit 


Variants 


P!96 transcribed 


1:34 0 VLOG 


0 VLOG 
o EXAEKTOS 01* 77 218 b e ff?" sysc 


electus filius (a) ff?° sa 


9 [e]xAex[ tos (verso 20)!8 


1:42 nyoyevl9 


nyayev p66*.75.119vid o1 BL b sa™ss 


xat yyayev A K WST A O V f? 33. 565. 700. 


892. 1241. 1424 Maj. lat sy sa™ss 
ovtoc nyayev P66 f! G bo; Epiph 


nyayev de 579 


yyayev (recto 8) 


1:42 eußAe das 


euBrepas P96 01 A B KLT V f! 565. 579"4. 
700 pm sy? 


eußAsıbas de P75 A © f! 33. 892. 1241. 1424 
pm lat sy? sa™ss bo 


xat eußAsıbac WS a e q sy^? 


[sue] | paç (recto 
8-9)? 


18 Although it is uncertain, since the beginning and end of the word are lacunose and the 


middle letters are hardly clear, Cockle says that P!96 appears to read exAextog (editio 


princeps, 13). 


19 141 npwrov is excluded as lacunose because it is impossible to know whether npwros or 


npwrov was read (rgo | to[v on recto 4-5). 


20 There is no room for xot in the lacuna at the end of line 8: ın[v eußXe] (cf. editio princeps, 


12, plate V). 
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Variation-unit Variants P!06 transcribed 


1:42 Iwavvou Iwavvov P6675 o1 B* L WS 33 it co twavvov (recto 10) 


Iova A B?KT A V f? 565. 579. 700. 892. 
1424 Maj. c q vg“ sy bo”; Epiph 


Iwavva © 1241 vg 


1:45 VLOV vioy P66.75106 51 B 33. 579. L 2211; OrPt vio[v] (recto 20) 


tov viov A KLT A O V f13 565. 700. 892. 
1241. 1424. Maj.; OrPt 


1:46 xa il xot xa, (recto 21) 


—o17iabesy*P 


Unique Readings?” 
Place of variation Readings P106 transcribed 
1:33 av av rell gav (verso 16)23 
gory P106 


21 I have retained this variation-unit, although the omission of xat may have occurred 
independently in o1. 

22 Cockle expresses some uncertainty regarding ex ty¢ roAewg at 1:44, recto 15-16 but gives 
no alternative suggestion as to what might have been read here: "it is very difficult to read 
[no]Asws in the papyrus; it is particularly hard to make the traces fit the expected omega" 
(editio princeps, 14). 

23 Editio princeps, 13: “there is a horizontal stroke at the left of the alpha, which could only 
be part of epsilon." 
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(cont.) 
Place of variation Readings P106 transcribed 
1:40 axodovdyoavtwv axodovdnoavtwv rell n | xoA [ovn] ]gov (recto 
3-4)” 

yxorov8ycavtwy P75 
yxorov8ycav P106 

1:41 OVTOG ovtos rell - (recto 4) 
= p106 e b 

1:42 Tov Incouv tov Incovv rell miy (recto 8) 


Iygovv P106 


Commentary on Variants 
1:30 vr: See discussion of this variation-unit under treatment of P5. P106 
attests the reading that is not harmonized to the immediate or near context. 

131 eyw vÀ9ov: The use of eyw gnov in the preceding verse suggests that 
this word order in our variation-unit is probably harmonized. P!06 attests the 
reading that is likely harmonized to word order in the immediate context. 

1:32 om. Aeywv: This reading in P!?6 may very well reflect an independent 
creation of the copyist,2° but since there are other narrowly attested readings 
shared by P!96 and o1, I have not counted it as a sub-singular reading of either 
manuscript. The immediate context contains instances of a finite verb used 
with orıand without Aeyov for direct discourse: wuoAoynoev ott (1:20) and pepap- 
rupnxa ott (1:34). It is conceivable that these uses exercised some influence on 
the reading of euaprupyoev ... ott without Aeyov in this variation-unit. Among 
the approximately eight occurrences of Aeyov in John, only here is it followed 
by ott, which supports seeing the presence of Aeyov as a more difficult reading 


24 This is the transcription provided in Cockle's note on recto lines 3-4. He proposes yxoAov- 
6ncov, commenting that perhaps “xod” is represented by the traces of ink at the beginning 
of line 4, which is then followed by a space of possibly four letters (see editio princeps, 13). 
25 Especially since it was corrected in o1 by the Scriptorium hand (IGNTP II, 200). 
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(cf. Aeyovtes ott at 4:51). P106 attests the omission of a superfluous and Semitic 
element of syntax that may reflect influence from the immediate to near 
context.26 

1:32 xataBatvov wç nepıotepav: The alternative word order ws mEptotepav xata- 
Botvov is identical to Mark 1:10, and the alternative reading with woeı, which has 
no firm occurrence in John, reads with Matthew 3:16 (xataBatvov woet nepiote- 
pav). P!96 attests the reading that is not harmonized to Gospel parallels. 

1:33 Tw vdatt: Two observations serve to make the absence of the article 
marginally more probable than its presence. First, the narrow support for most 
of the ev tw variants in John, whether with vdatt or mvevpatt, come together 
to suggest a scribal inclination to add the article into this prepositional phrase 
(cf. 1:26 and our variation-unit for vdatt; 1:33 and 4:23 for nvevpatt). Second, 
the variant ev tw vdatt attested by some witnesses in 1:26, 31, 33 may reflect 
harmonization to 1John 5:6, where twice Jesus is said to come ev tw vdatt. There 
are other elements of 1John 5:6 that are similar to the syntax and content of 
this portion of John 1, including the use of paptvpew, the specific activity of 
to nvevpa in bearing witness, and ovtoç eotıv o eAQwv in reference to Jesus. 
P106 attests a reading that is probably harmonized to the distant context of 
ıJohn. 

1:33 EV Tvevpatt ayıw: See discussion of this variation-unit under treatment 
of P5. P106 does not attest the two-word addition that reflects harmonization to 
Gospel parallels. 

1:34 0 exAextoc¢: Ehrman contends for the priority of exAextog based on the 
prospect that “Son of God" arose as a proto-orthodox alteration to guard against 
Adoptionism.?” Arguing for vıos, B. Aland highlights Luke 23:35 (tov Peou o 
exAextos) and 9:35 (ovrog eotıv o vioç uou o ExAEAeypEvoc) as possible sources 
for harmonization to the “weiteren Kontext" [“further context"]. In response 
to Ehrman's approach, she remarks that easy explanations are to be preferred, 
even if o exAextog is prior to o utoc, “und Harmonisierung (Konformation) mit 
dem Kontext ist eine einfache Erklärung” [“and harmonization (conformation) 
with the context is an easier explanation" ].28 

Quek makes a convincing case for the probability of exAextos, concluding 
that vıog likely reflects harmonization either to general usage in John or to 
Synoptic baptismal accounts, both of which he finds more likely than a distant 
harmonization to the Transfiguration or Passion narratives of Luke as suggested 


26 For its Semitic character, see BDF, sec. 420. 
27 Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, n5. 
28 B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 34. 
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by Aland.?? In support of his conclusion, he cites, among other evidence, the 
conflated electus filius as an indication of the priority of exAextos, the diversity 
of messianic titles used at the beginning of John and the climactic nature of 
the confession "Son of God" in 1:49, and the likelihood that a harmonization to 
Isaiah 42:1 (to account for o exAexto¢) would involve o ayamytos. He agrees with 
Aland that a simple explanation such as harmonization is far more probable 
than that adduced by Ehrman.3® 

While exAextog does not appear elsewhere in John, vioç appears approxi- 
mately 25 times, a number of which with the genitive 0£ov as we have here (1:49; 
3:18; 5:25; 10:36; 11:4; 11:27; 19:7; 20:31). The exact wording (o vtog tov deov) is found 
in the confession of Nathaniel in the near context at 1:49 (cv et o vlog Tou eov). 
In the Synoptic Gospels (Mark 1:11; Matt 3:17; Luke 3:23), the voice from heaven 
refers to Jesus as o vlog pov at his baptism. Given the frequency of o vtog in John 
and the proximity of o vioç tov Sou in 1:49, I find it most reasonable to con- 
clude that P!96 attests the reading that is not harmonized to the near context 
or general usage. 

1:42 nyayev: The other variants include the presence of xa, ovtos, or de at 
the beginning of the sentence, which indicate three different attempts among 
copyists, whether consciously or unconsciously, to smooth away the asyndeton. 
The variant with only nyayev is abrupt and easily accounts for the emergence 
of the others in which a smoother transition between sentences is supplied. 
The insertion of ovtoç, as in P66° and some other witnesses, probably shows 
influence from the ovrog subject of the previous verse. P!06 attests the rougher 
text without the elimination of asyndeton. 

1:42 euBAetpac: xot and de smooth the transition between sentences by remov- 
ing asyndeton. The only other use of eußAeıbas in John appears in the immediate 
context (1:36), where it is preceded by xaı, which almost certainly indicates 
harmonization in the case of xot here in 1:42. Likewise, otpageıs de in 1:38 (see 
discussion of that variation-unit under P9), which also has Jesus as its subject 
andis the last occurrence of a nominative participle at the beginning of a sen- 
tence before 1:42, is probably responsible to some degree for the presence of de 
in our variation unit. P!® attests the rougher reading that is not influenced by 
nearby usage. 

1:42 Iwavvou: Here Jesus says to Peter, “ov et Ltuwv o toc Iwavvov” (cf. 2115- 
17). Iova is probably a harmonization to Matthew 16:17 which reads, "Blessed 


29  Tze-Ming Quek, “A Text-Critical Study of John 1.34,’ NTS 55 (2009): 22-34. 
30 Quek, “John 1.34,” 31. 
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are you Simon Bapıwva.”3! The other attested reading Iwavva is a female name 
mentioned in Luke 8:3 and 24:10.32 P!06 attests the non-harmonized reading. 

1:45 vtov: It is possible that tov was simply omitted by a leap (Ingovv tov vtov), 
although in this case there are a few reasons to suspect that the presence of 
the article reflects assimilation. We see the use of the article with vıog in the 
immediately preceding context at 1:42 (ov et Zıuwv o vioç Iwavvov). The article 
is also attested where Jesus is similarly referred to as the son of Joseph in 6:42 
(Ingoug o vioç Ioco). In other words, in both the nearest occurrence of “son 
of" and in the only other place in the Gospel where Jesus is referred to as 
the “son of Joseph,” we find the article used before vtoc. Offering support for 
this conclusion is the omission of tov before Iwoyng by some witnesses, which 
likewise suggests influence from these other occurrences in which the second 
name is not preceded by an article. These observations make the absence 
of the article in our variation-unit a more difficult reading. P!96 attests that 
reading that is not harmonized to the immediate context or parallel usage in 
the Gospel. 

1:46 xou: The variant eınev aurw Nadavanı (not preceded by xot) at the begin- 
ning of 1:46 is probably influenced by the asyndetic Aeyet autw NadavanA at the 
beginning of 1:48. In conjunction with this observation is the fact that there 
is the frequent occurrence of asyndeton in this section describing Jesus' inter- 
action with his earliest followers (1:39a; 1:402; 1:42a, b; 1:45a; 1:46b; 1:47a; 1:48a 
(most of which with a variant reading)). Despite creating a rougher asyndetic 
reading, the absence of xot in this particular context is a transcriptionally eas- 
ier reading that probably reflects assimilation. P196 attests the reading that is 
not harmonized to the immediate context. 


Commentary on Unique Readings 

1:33 cav: Since eav "appears very frequently instead of &v after relatives" in the 
New Testament,?? and since the former is used twice as frequently in John as 
the latter, it would not be surprising if this singular substitution to gav after 
a relative pronoun in the Gospel of John were influenced by general usage. 
P!06 attests the substitution of an interchanging particle that was potentially 
affected by general usage. 

1:40 qxoAovOncav: This same indicative form appears in 1:37 on the heels of 
very similar vocabulary to what we have here (xat nxovoav ot vo padytot avtov 


31 See BDF, sec. 53.2. 
32 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 172. 
33 BDF, sec. 107. 
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AaAovvtos xar nroAoußnoav tw Incov) (cf. harmonized addition of Inoov at the 
end of 1:40 in G A). Here P!96 attests a harmonization to a verb form in the 
immediate context. 

1:41 om. ovto¢: Although two followers of Jesus are in view at this point in 
the narrative, the subject in this verse is abundantly clear from the emphasis 
on Andrew in the previous verse. Thus, as Head remarks, this reading does 
appear to be a “singular omission of a potentially redundant term."3* ovrog is 
prevalent in the first chapter of John, appearing seven times in reference to the 
Word, John, or Jesus, and three of those occurrences are attested in P!0® (1:30, 
33, 34). Since no attempt is made to omit the resumptive use of ovtog in 1:33, 
we are probably not looking at a conscious effort to smooth away unnecessary 
syntax here in 1:41. Moreover, just as the addition of ovtog at the beginning of 
the next verse with yyayev was probably due to influence from this verse, it is 
also possible that the omission of ovtoç here with evptoxet was influenced by the 
absence of a nominative there. The fact that these are the only two verses in the 
context in which Andrew is the subject gives some support to this scenario. P106 
attests what is probably an unconscious omission of an inessential pronoun 
that could have been affected by the syntax of the following verse. 

1:42 Inoovv: John tends to use the article in prepositional phrases with voc 
and a noun. It is also more characteristic of John to use the article with Ingouv 
throughout the Gospel. Nothing from the context presents itself to explain the 
omission, so that it is best to simply conclude that P196 attests the omission of 
an unnecessary article. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 
P10 offers sixteen readings for analysis, which consist of twelve variants from 
the tradition and four singular or sub-singular readings. Nine of the twelve 
variants are in variation-units where some form of harmonization appears 
to have played a role in giving rise to variation. In seven of these variation- 
units, P!06 attests the non-harmonized reading, whether it concerns parallel 
text from another Gospel (1:32 xataBatvov wç meptotepav is not harmonized to 
word order or vocabulary from Synoptic descriptions of Jesus’ baptism; 1:33 £v 
nvevuarı ayıw does not attest the additional words from Matthew and Luke; 
1:42 Iwavvov does not attest a name / form of a name used in other Gospels) or 
vocabulary and syntax within the Gospel of John (1:30 umep does not assimilate 
to uses of mept in the immediate to near context; 1:34 o exàextoç does not attest 
the more familiar word from the near context and general usage; 1:45 vtov is 


34 Head, “Habits,” 403. 
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not harmonized to a nearby and/or parallel use of the article; 1:46 xaı is not 
influenced by syntax in the immediate context). In two of these nine variation- 
units, however, P!96 has the harmonized reading: 1:31 eyw 1A0ov is assimilated to 
the word order of this pronoun with another verb in the previous verse; 1:33 tw 
vdatt suggests influence from the use of the article in the same prepositional 
phrase in 1John. 

The remaining three variation-units can be assessed according to stylis- 
tic/syntactical difficulty. In two of these P!06 reads with the more difficult or 
rougher reading: 1:42 nyayev and 1:42 eufAewoc, which do not evidence the 
smoothing of asyndeton. In one of them, however, P! attests the easier read- 
ing: 1:32 omission of the superfluous and Semitic participle Aeyov. However, as 
noted in the commentary above, assimilation to nearby text may likewise be at 
the root of these variation-units. 

In summary, in these twelve variation-units for which P!06 is extant or can 
be reasonably reconstructed, nine or 7596 of its variants are internally more 
probable than the alternative(s). This means that in only three or 2596 of these 
variation-units do we find an intrinsically and/or transcriptionally less proba- 
ble reading. These involve the transposition of eyw and 290v, the addition of 
the article to the prepositional phrase ev vöarı, and the omission of Aeywv from 
the syntax between a finite verb and the discourse marker. These variants are 
entirely insignificant in regard to size and impact on the sense and probably 
arose through unconscious influence from parallel and neighboring text. 

When we come to the four singular/sub-singular readings, those most likely 
to have been created by the copyist of P106, two or three of them suggest 
some form of assimilation: 1:33 eav for av is possibly affected by the much 
greater frequency of gav in John; 1:40 qxoAov8ncov is harmonized to a verb in 
the immediately preceding context; 1:41 om. ovrog is potentially influenced by 
syntax in the next verse. The remaining reading, 1:42 Ingovv, is the omission of 
an unnecessary article in the prepositional phrase poc tov Inoovv. As with the 
variants discussed above, these are micro-level alterations that can be almost 
entirely attributed to unconscious changes prompted by influence from other 
usage in the Gospel. 

As already noted, P!06 shares overlapping text with four other manuscripts 
from the second and third centuries. Based on what is preserved or can be 
plausibly reconstructed, P!96 agrees with P96 seven out of sixteen times (44%): 
agreements (1:30 UTEP; 1:33 Tw VÕATI; 1:33 Ev TVEDMATI ayıw; 1:42 EUBAEIPac; 1:42 
Iwawvov; 1:45 viov; 1:46 xot); disagreements (P196 reading listed first): (1:31 eyw 
yASov | nAPov eyw; 1:32 om. Aeywv | Aeywv; 1:32 KaTABatvov wç nepiotepav | xata- 
Botvov WOEL epi cepatv; 1:33 EAV | av; 1:34 0 EXAEKTOS | o VIOG; 1:40 vxoAovOvcov | 
axorovPycavtwy; 1:41 om. outoc | outoc; 1:42 nyayev | ovtoç nyayev; 1:42 Inoovv | 
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tov Incouv). P106 agrees with P75 six out of sixteen times: agreements (1:30 vrep; 
1:32 XATABAVOV WÇ TEPLOTEPAY; 1:42 NYAYEV; 1:42 Iwavvoy; 1:45 vtov; 1:46 xat); dis- 
agreements (1:31 eyw nAdov | nAdov eyw; 1:32 om. Aeywv | Aeytov; 1:33 Tw vdarı | 
VOATH 1:33 EAV | AV; 1:33 ev TVEDMATL AYIW | ev TVEVATI ayım XAL TUPL; 1:34 0 EXÀE- 
XTOG | o VLOG; 1:40 vx oAov8ncavy | nxodovPnoavtw; 1:41 0m. ourog | ovrog; 1:42 Incovv 
| tov Incouy; 1:42 eu BAsıbas | euBAeac de). If unique readings are removed from 
this comparison, then P!0® (minus 1:33 cav; 1:40 nxoAovPyoav; 1:41 OM. 0VTOG; 1:42 
Incovv) agrees with P969 seven out of twelve times (58%) and with P75 (minus 
1:40 yxoAoveyaavtwv) six out of twelve times (50%). 

P106 also shares overlap with two early fragments, P? and P"9 (see treatment 
of P5 for comparison of P5 and P!06), P!06 agrees with P!I? one out of three times 
(33%): agreement (1:42 nyayev (lac. P9)); disagreements (1:41 om. ovtos | ovcoc; 
1:42 avtw o Incouc eınev | o Inoovs eınev avro (lac.)). Since the disagreements 
involve unique readings (one from each manuscript), these two papyri agree in 
the one variation-unit that is mutually represented. 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by P!° is fully preserved in P66, P75, o1, A, B, and WS. Listed below are the 
readings that were likely created by the copyist of each manuscript, although 
the versional support for a few of them may indicate that they were inherited 
rather than created. 


P106 


1:33 av] eav P!°6 (substitution involving interchanging particles, possibly 
affected by general usage) 

1:40 axoAov8ynoavtwv] nxoàovônoav P106 (harmonized substitution, to verb use 
in immediate context (1:37)) 

1:41 ovtos] om. P106 e b (omission of redundant pronoun, possibly influenced 
by the syntax of the following verse) 

1:42 tov Inoovv] Incovv P!06 (omission of unnecessary article) 


P66 (none)?5 


35 133 mute, 1:33 naupıov, and 1:45 tong were corrected by the first hand. 
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P7536 


1:40 axXoAoußnoavTwv] nxoAovsynoavtwv P75 (substitution involving addition of 
augment to a participle,3” probably affected by qxoAXov8ncov in 1:37 (as with 
p106)) 


0138 


1:32 nataßaıvov wç nepiotepav]| ws repıotepav xataßavov 01 a b e r! sy* 
(harmonized transposition, to parallels (Mark 110)) 

1:33 xayw] xot eyw o1 (substitution away from crasis, possibly influenced by 
frequent independent uses of eyw in the preceding verses) 

1:40 twv [2]] om. o1* 713 (omission of inessential article) 

1:43 autw o Inoous] aurw Incouc o1* (omission of inessential article) 

1:44 ex] om. o1* c f vg (omission of unnecessary and repetitious preposition) 


A 


1:33 ovtog] autos A 1424 1675 b e q sy** (harmonized substitution, to parallels 
(Matt 3:11; Mark 1:8; Luke 3:16)) 

1:42 0] oc A (substitution in favor of the masculine form of the relative 
pronoun, influenced by or conformed to the masculine antecedent (Knpas 
... Hetpoc)) 


B (none)?? 
Ws40 


1:29 THY anaprıav] Tas auaprıas WS (substitution to the plural affected by the 
sense of the verse and/or plural usage elsewhere in the New Testament) 


36  metpoc was corrected to metpov in 1:40 by the first hand. 

37 See Royse, Scribal Habits, 164 n. 292. 

38 The omission of de in 1:44 by o1* is lacunose in P!06 (recto 14). 

39 Orthographic singulars include 1:40, 42 Iwavov and 1:41 eupeoxet (B*). 

40 . Wsreadsevrgoc6ev for eunpoodev at1:30 and yadıdeav for yartAatay at 1:43. 1:33 ovoc for outog 
is corrected. 

41 Von Soden suggests Heb 10:1, but see also 1John 2:2; 3:5; Matt 1:21; 9:6 among many others. 
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1:30 eınov (ULV) oniow] eov vuw ott omıow*? WS 213 X syP (addition of syntax 
for clearer/smoother/fuller text and/or due to influence from general usage 
(see note)) 

1:31 Bantılwv] Borea (-ew) Ws q (harmonized substitution, to immediate 
context (infinitive in 1:33)) 

1:33 avtov [2]] autw WS (substitution to dative without apparent cause)^? 

1:42 euBAerpac] xot eußAepas WS 1093 a e q sy°P (harmonized addition of 
conjunction, to use with eußAeıpas in immediate/near context (1:36)) 

1:45 vtov tov Iwong] tw Ioco WS (substitution of syntax without apparent 
cause; results in the elimination of explicit reference to Jesus as Joseph's 
"son")^^ 


In terms of the quantity of these unique readings, there are six in WS, five in 
o1 (prior to later correction), two in A, and none in B (with a few of these 
majuscule readings possibly having emerged earlier, based on the slight sup- 
port attested). Among the three early papyri, there are four in P106, one in P75 
and none in P66, While P!0® is situated closer to the transmission reflected in 
o1 and Ws, P?5 and P® are similar to A and B, resulting in a comparable spread 
between the earlier and later periods. No unique level of freedom or fluidity in 
the early period emerges from this comparison. 

Every type of reading introduced by the earlier witnesses is also found 
among the singular/sub-singular readings of the later manuscripts. The likely 
harmonized/textually influenced substitutions in P!06 (1:33 eav; 1:40 vxoAovOn- 
gov) and P75 (1:40 nxoAovdnoavrwv) are like those found in o1 (1:33 xot eyw), A 
(1:33 AVTOG; 1:42 oc), and WS (1:29 Tag anaprıas; 1:31 Bante). The omission of a 
redundant and/or unnecessary word, as attested in P!06 (1:41 om. ovrog; 1:42 om. 
tov before Incovv), is also observed at a few places in 01 (1:40 om. Twy; 1:43 om. 
o before Incouc; 1:44 om. ex). The addition of potentially clarifying, smoothing 
words (1:30 add. (vyıv) ott) and the substitution of syntax without discernible 
cause (theologically motivated?) (1:45 tw Iway¢), such as we find in WS, are not 
observed in the early witnesses. As with the quantity of these singular/sub- 
singular readings, this evidence concerning the nature of variation presents 


42 WS appears to be alone in reading with both vuw (read also by f7) and ott (in 213 X syP). 
eınov vpu is very frequent in John, and "I say/said uv ott” is very frequent throughout the 
New Testament. 

43 Regarding the use of em with the dative, BDF, sec. 235 remarks: “The gen. and acc. 
predominate in the local sense, but a sharp division between them and the dat. cannot 
be carried through." 

44 For the dative, cf. Luke 7:12 as well as 1Sam 16:18; 2 Sam 9:3; 15:36 from LXX. 
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a picture of consistency and continuity between the second/third and subse- 
quent centuries. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 

Both the number and nature of the improbable variants attested in P!96 point 
to the stability of transmission that preceded this third-century copy of John's 
Gospel. The fact that there are four singular/sub-singular readings may on the 
surface indicate a certain level of freedom or carelessness in transmission. 
However, this conclusion becomes less warranted when we observe the small 
dimension (dealing with one word) and benign nature (likely reflecting uncon- 
scious influence or oversight of superfluous elements) of all of these readings. 
Moreover, since two of the four majuscules used in the comparison above attest 
a greater number of singular/sub-singular readings than P!96, and since the 
types of readings found in that papyrus are also found among the unique read- 
ings of the later witnesses, we are certainly not dealing with anything unique in 
this early witness. The diachronic data presented above, gleaned from a com- 
parison of three copies from ca. 200 to 250 with four copies from sometime in 
or after the fourth century, run contrary to the claim that a freer or more fluid 
approach to copying characterized the early period. 


2 P!!? (P.Oxy. LXXI 4803) 


Introduction 
PS is a fragment of the lower part of a leaf from a papyrus codex from Oxy- 
rhynchus, Egypt preserving some of John 1:21-28 on the verso and 1:38-44 on 
the recto.*5 It shares extant text with four other Greek manuscript witnesses 
from the second and third centuries, including partial overlap from P5 in vv. 23- 
28, 38-40 and from P!96 in vv. 40-44, and full overlap from P® and P75. P!I? was 
published in 2007 by Chapa and dated to the third century, being associated 
with “the upright branch of Turner's Formal mixed’ group."^6 This dating has 
been accepted or reaffirmed by the INTF in the online Liste and by Orsini and 
Clarysse in the Leuven Database. Chapa remarks, "The scriptis that of an expert 
scribe,” and he comments that it is without ligatures and has letters "loosely 


45 For this and further introductory information, see Chapa, ed., “4803,” 1-6, plate I (referred 
to as editio princeps for the remainder of 4.2); INTF Liste; LDAB: http://www.trismegistos 
.org/Idab/text.php?tm=112358. 

46 Editio princeps, 2. 
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placed with generous space before and after.”*’ LDAB classifies its script as 
belonging to the "severe style." 

This papyrus fragment measures 2.7 cm. in width and ııcm. in height and 
preserves parts of sixteen lines on the verso and seventeen on the recto (al- 
though recto 1 gives only indiscernible traces of ink). It preserves 1cm. of a 
lower margin. Chapa estimates the page size as “at least" 14x25 cm., placing it 
into Turner's Group 8, and the written area of the one column as 12 x 23.5 cm.*? 
There were around forty lines per page with an average of thirty-three letters 
per line, with the number of reconstructed and extant letters per line ranging 
from thirty to thirty-eight on this fragment. The Gospel of John would have 
taken up roughly fifty-five pages, but based on the probability that it began in 
the middle of a page, Chapa thinks it likely that John was not the only book 
contained in the codex. 

There are no itacisms or other orthographic readings attested in P!I?. No 
nomina sacra are extant, but the forms that are reconstructed in lacunae in- 
clude xv (1:23, verso 7), XS (1:25, Verso 10; 1:41, recto 10), tv (1:42, recto 11), and ıç 
(1:43, recto 16).^? A diaeresis is used with Hooiio (1:23, verso 7), üdarı (1:26, verso 
12), Umodnpetos (1:27, verso 15), and Iwavvov (1:40, recto 7). There is a smudge 
of ink above the epsilon of eotw at 1:41, recto 10 that was likely accidental.5° 
Charlesworth thinks that P? was probably prepared for private use due to its 
“unconventional” size (he places it into Turner's Group 5), "informal" hand, and 
lack of punctuation for text division.?! P? is currently held by the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 


47 Editio princeps, 2. 

48 For this information, see editio princeps, 3. Cf. Turner, Typology, 95. 

49 Nomina sacra are “assumed for xvptoc, gous, and xpıcros in the lost parts of the text" 
(editio princeps, 3). 

50 Editio princeps, 5. 

51 Charlesworth, "'Catholicity"" 42, 44. 
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Variation-Units Represented”? 


Variation-unit Variants P” transcribed 


1:22 TI¢?3 


TS [ttc] (verso 4)54 


gv ttc P8675 E 157 (c r!) 


1:25 XAL EITAV aurwP? xau EITAV (EINOV) ouo - (verso g)?® 
— Pid T 251] 
1:26 Aeywv Acywv [Aeyov] (verso 11)?” 


T po412071 124e 


52 


53 


54 
55 


56 


57 


I have excluded from this treatment two NA?? variation-units that are based on singular 
readings: 1:39 exty for dexaty in A, and the omission of xat ypwrnoav avtov (or Ypwmoav 
avtov xat) in 1:25 in o1 a e sy“ (both of which are treated in the Diachronic Comparison 
section below). I have added the variation-units concerned with xat eınav avtw in 1:25 and 
vpaç after Bartılw in 1:26 on account of what is read in PN, All transcriptions follow editio 
princeps unless otherwise noted. 

Given the number of variation-units between ypwmoav and Aeyet in 1:21 (including wvtov/ 
avtov ToL, vt ovy gu HAtac et, and xat) and the fact that it is almost entirely lacunose in 
P!? (verso 1-2), Chapa remarks, “it is not possible to determine on the grounds of spacing 
what the papyrus might have read" (editio princeps, 4). 

“Spacing suggests that the papyrus probably did not read cv before tic” (editio princeps, 4). 
The variation-unit concerning the presence of ot before aneotoaAuevot in 1:24 is lacunose 
and uncertain in P!? (verso 8): "spacing is indecisive" (editio princeps, 4). 

The extant nu followed by tı ovv (transcribed as xat ypwrmoav otuxo]v xt ovy (editio princeps, 
3)) indicates the presence of xat npwtyoav avtov and the absence of xot eınav ato, as 
Chapa comments, "The papyrus probably omitted xot eınav avtw” (4). 

The text between I]wavv[ng and e]v üdarı on verso 1112 is lacunose in P9, and Chapa states 
that Aeywv eyw Boro is "too short for the space” (editio princeps, 5). Based on what is 
reconstructed for parallel spaces on verso lines 5-10, spacing suggests that somewhere 
between 7 and 10 letters (but probably 7 or 8, since the only exception is 10 on verso 
9) were present after the second nu of Iwavvnç on verso 11. Moreover, the number of 
letters reconstructed for same-sized spaces on verso lines 3-5 and 8-11 suggest that 17 
to 19 letters were in the lacuna before the nu of ev on verso 12 (cf. 3, plate I). These 
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Variation-unit Variants P? transcribed 

1:26 eyw eyw [eyw pev] (verso 12)58 
eyw pev 063 f? 1093 it sa™ss boPt 

1:26 Bantıdw Bormio [Bantıw vps] (verso 

12)59 

Bantčw vag P!20vid N A 9 063. 086vid, 565. 
1424 ff? 

1:26 Egos egos P59.6675120 91 B C* L 083 bomss [neoos de] (verso 12)69 
peoosde A C? K N WST A O V. fB 33. 565. 
579. 700. 892. 1241. 1424 Maj. latt sy sa bo 

1:27 0 onioo)el o onıcw (— 0 01* B) PSvid-66.75.120 90 B C* LT [o oniow] (verso 13)6? 


WS © 083 f! 33. 579. 1241 a sy** 


autos (ouroc V^) eotw o orto A C3 K NAT 
A V f? 565. 700. 892. 1424 Maj. lat syP^ 


observations reinforce the probability of Chapa's reconstruction in which the variants 


Aeyov, pev, and vpaç were all read in this lacunose portion of the papyrus (see pages 3 


and 5 for transcription and comment). 


58 | Seenote on spacing under 1:26 Aeyov. 


59  Seenoteunder 126 Aeyov. Cf. Elliott, “Four New Papyri,’ 675. 


60 “Spacing suggests that the papyrus must have read peooç de” (editio princeps, 5). 


61  Thevariation-unit at 1:26 eotyxev is excluded as lacunose (verso 13). 


62 Chapa renders the end of the line as o]vx oidat[s o onıcw] and later comments, “Spacing 


guarantees that the papyrus did not read avtog (ovtos) eotıv before o onıow pov” (editio 


princeps, 4, 5). The presence or absence of the article is too lacunose for consideration. 
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Variation-unit Variants P” transcribed 


1:27 EPXoMEVog epxopevog P566.75 01 B C*L N* TWS'Y 083 [epyxopevoc] (verso 14 


ye 
f 33. 579. 1241 bl sy** co 
epyouevos oc (— ©) eunpoodev pov yeyovev A 


C3KN°TAO f? 565. 700. 892. 1424 Maj. 
lat sy (Ph bomss 


1:27 OVX EIN EYW oux etu eyw P966c B N T Ws ¥ 083. 579 oux eı]uı eyw (verso 14) 


OUX Elp p5vid.66*.75.120 o1C Df? 33. 565 


aur*q 


eyw oux e&t A KT A © f! 700. 892. 1241. 
1424 Maj. lat 


1:27 ato 64 attoc a[&oc (verso 14)65 


ixavoç P6675 472 


63 


64 


65 


There is clearly no room for these additional words after epyopevoç (see comment in editio 
princeps, 5). 

Due to the textual relatedness of P66 and P75, I have not excluded this variation-unit as 
based on a sub-singular reading (see especially Fee, Papyrus Bodmer II, 1-18, 35). The 
reading txavoc, therefore, will not be treated as a scribal creation of either manuscript in 
the Diachronic Comparison section below. 

"The alpha in the papyrus is damaged, but the remains of a curve rule out iota" (editio 
princeps, 5). 
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Variation-unit Variants P? transcribed 
1:27 vro8vorroc96 VTOÒNpATOÇ üno[õnpartoç (verso 15)67 
umodymatos autos (exetvog E F G H 2*) vuas 
Bantos ev nvevpatı ayıw xar TUPLE F GH 
N 2* 
1:42 nyayyev6® nyayev P86*75106 01 B L b samss [nyayev] (recto 11)69 
xat yyayev AK WST A O V. f? 33. 565. 700. 
892. 1241. 1424 Maj. lat sy sa™ss 
outos nyayev P66c f1 G bo; Epiph 
nyayev de 579 
66 Although Chapa favors reconstructing with Byfavia over Bndaßapa or Bndapaßa in the 


67 


68 


69 


lacuna on verso 16 for 1:28, I regard that variation-unit as too uncertain to include (a 
one-letter difference in a fairly large lacuna). The word order of ev Bndavıa eyevero is also 
lacunose. 

The partially extant words nep]av v[ov on the following line show a lack of space for the 
additional sentence after ünoönuaros (see editio princeps, 4). 

There are a number of variation-units that fall in lacunae on the recto and are too 
uncertain to treat in our analysis. These include owec6e and ovv in 1:39, recto 3 (see note in 
editio princeps, 5) and npwrov in 1:41, recto 8. Due to a lack of clarity regarding the lacunose 
portion surrounding 1:42 eußAevas on recto 11-12, I have excluded that variation-unit from 
consideration. For the text following rr [poc tov mv/ tv up to ov et [Ewy Chapa considers 
“the most tempting restoration" to be eußAebas de o ıng/ tc eınev avt]w (editio princeps, 
5). In light of the spacing considerations reflected in Chapa's proposed restoration, and 
especially in light of the extant omega (presumably belonging to autw) before ov et on 
recto 12, I have included below under the unique readings of P!? what appears to be 
a transposition of avtw and o Ingoug eınev (though keeping in mind its highly tentative 
nature). The variation-unit at 1:42 Iwavvov is also excluded as lacunose in P”? (recto 12). 
Although spacing favors Iwavvov rather than Iwva, as Chapa notes (editio princeps, 6), it 
does not appear to rule out the variant Iwavva. 

"The length of the restored line does not support the addition of xot before nyayev ... 
Unlikely for the same reason would be ovrog nyayev” (editio princeps, 5). 
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Unique Reading 
Place of variation Readings P49 transcribed 
1:42 autw 0 INoouseınev auTw o Ingous eınev o mç (or ic) eınev aur]w 
(proposed restoration 
o Inoous eınev avtw P19 (recto 11212))79 


Commentary on Variants 

1:22 tic: The presence of cv in the question cv tig et, asked by the priests and 
Levites who come to see John's baptism, is almost certainly influenced by 
the repeated use of this pronoun in the preceding verses. More specifically, 
it probably reflects harmonization to the wording of the same question as 
described by the narrator in v. 19. P? appears to attest the reading that is not 
harmonized to the immediate context. 

1:25 om. xat EITAV otto: See treatment of this variation-unit under P5. P!!9 
attests a reading that is probably influenced by the immediate context (1:21). 

1:26 Aeywv: In a context where a number of readings are harmonized to par- 
allels, the fact that both Mark 1:7 and Luke 3:16 attest Aeyov at a similar point 
in their respective accounts immediately raises suspicion about the presence 
of that word in our verse. This suspicion is further supported by what appears 
to be a harmonization to Luke in the change from oexQi£r to anexpıwaro read 
by a few witnesses. Aeyov also appears twice in the immediate to near context 
(135, 32), with both having John as the subject. Furthermore, the fact that the 
Gospel of John is replete with instances of amexpt8y plus the indirect object 
pronoun plus the nominative without any additional verbs (e.g., 5:7; 6:68; 8:34; 
10:25, 32; 12:34; 13:36; 16:31; 18:20; 19:11) gives intrinsic support to the variant with- 
out Aeyov. On the other hand, this latter point may suggest that the absence 
of Aeywv reflects harmonization to general usage, and, although perhaps less 
significant, it is at least worth mentioning that the previous occurrence of ans- 
xpi& (1:21) is used without any additional verbs, which could have prompted 
the omission of Aeyov here. Moreover, the fact that all three occurrences of 
Aeywv in this section of John attest slight support for its absence (1:15 om. o1* 


70 This is the restoration supplied in Chapa's comments (editio princeps, 5), as the recon- 
struction given in the transcription is left blank for this portion of text (4). For further 
discussion, see note under 1:42 yyayev in the table above, where the exclusion of the 
variation-unit 1:42 eußAeıba is discussed. 
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D b; 1:26 om. P73-120 fl 124 e; 1:32 om. P!06 o1* e) provides some transcriptional 
evidence for seeing a propensity towards its omission. On account of the uncer- 
tainty involved, I have chosen to exclude this variation-unit from the analysis 
to follow as inconclusive on the basis of internal evidence. 

126 eyw pev: pev is firmly attested in Matthew 3:1 and Luke 3:16, so that 
its inclusion here in John by some witnesses is very likely to be the result of 
influence from those parallel accounts (so too in Mark 1:8). PU? appears to have 
the reading that is harmonized to Gospel parallels. 

1:26 Bantılw vpaç: vpaç is read as the direct object of Boro in the parallel 
accounts of Matthew 3:1 and Luke 3:16. It is also read with eßartıoa in Mark 
1:8, which means that all three parallel Gospel accounts contain the pronoun. 
P!? appears, then, to attest the less difficult reading that is harmonized to these 
parallels. 

126 pecog de: Both Matthew 3:1 and Luke 3:16 read with the correlative 
construction pev ... de. The presence of de without the previous pev, as is read 
by the majority of witnesses in the tradition, suggests influence from Mark 1:8 
but could have equally been affected by Matthew and Luke. The text with de 
is a transcriptionally easier reading both because of its similarity to parallels 
and because it results in clearer, smoother syntax that further emphasizes the 
contrast involved in the context. P!? seems to attest this syntactically easier 
reading that appears to be influenced by parallels. 

1:27 0 oniow: See discussion in treatment of P5. PY9 does not attest the 
smoother and generally assimilated reading. 

1:27 epxonevog: See treatment in P5. P!? attests the reading that is not harmo- 
nized to the surrounding context. 

127 ovx ElJt eyw: See treatment in P5. P!? attests the reading that is not 
harmonized to Gospel parallels. 

1:27 a&to¢: As noted in my discussion of eyw from the previous variation-unit, 
the Synoptic Gospels agree in reading ıxavoc. P!? attests the reading that is not 
harmonized to the wording in those parallels (Matt 3:15; Mark 1:7; Luke 3:16). 

127 vroóvuooc: See comment on this variation-unit under P5. P!I? attests the 
reading not harmonized to Gospel parallels. 

1:42 nyoyev: See discussion of this variation-unit under treatment of P106, p119 
attests the rougher text without the elimination of asyndeton. 


Commentary on Unique Reading 
1:42 0 Ingous eınev avtw: Although little can be said with confidence about what 
exactly was read in P!? at this point, the extant omega before cv e (along 
with Chapa's spacing comments noted above) does suggest a transposition 
of autw from after eußAeibas to after eınev. Just as the variants xot eußAeıbas 
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and euBAeipac de in the previous variation-unit appear to be influenced by the 
immediate/near context (cf. 1:36 xat eußAeıbas and 1:38 ctpagets 8s respectively), 
so too does this transposed word order in P!?, eınev autw occurs frequently in 
the Gospel of John, and prior to chapter three it occurs three times, each of 
which are in this section of narrative concerning Jesus and his earliest followers 
(1:46, 48, 50). P!I? appears to attest a reading that has been affected by the 
immediate/near context and/or general usage. 


Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 

I exclude from this assessment one variation-unit where the identification of 
readings is inconclusive on the basis of internal evidence (1:26 Aeywv). PH? 
thus supplies twelve readings for analysis, including eleven variants and one 
singular reading. Nine of the eleven variants are in variation-units where some 
form of harmonization/assimilation/textual influence can be identified as the 
cause of variation. In five of these variation-units, PI? reads with the non- 
harmonized reading, whether it pertains to the immediate context (1:22 Tiç 
is not harmonized to the use of the pronoun especially as used in v. 19; 1:27 
epxonevos does not attest the lengthy addition that is assimilated to vv. 15 and 
30) or to Synoptic parallels (1:27 ovx et eyw is not harmonized to the absence 
of eyw in Matthew 3:1, Mark 1:7, and Luke 3:16; 1:27 o&toc does not attest the 
assimilated txavog from all three Synoptic Gospels; 1:27 vmodypatos does not 
attest the lengthy harmonized addition). However, in four of these variation- 
units, P? has the harmonized variant, one to the immediate context (1:25 om. 
xot eınav tuto is likely affected by the absence of this clause with xat ypuwmoav 
avtov in v. 21) and three to parallels in other Gospels (1:26 eyw pev, anti vpas, 
and pecog de, each involving the addition of one word). 

The remaining two variation-units can be characterized with respect to 
stylistic/syntactical difficulty. It should be noted, however, that both of these 
variation-units also show some signs that assimilation/textual influence lies at 
the root of variation. In both cases P!? attests the more difficult or rougher 
reading vis-à-vis the alternative(s): 1:27 o onıow does not attest the smoother 
text with the addition of autos eotw (likely influenced by vv. 15, 30 and/or Matt 
3:15; Mark 1:8; Luke 3:16); 1:42 nyoryev retains the asyndeton (with ovros probably 
harmonized to the previous verse). 

In these eleven variation-units that are represented by P!!? (or that are 
plausibly reconstructed by its editor), seven or 64% of its variants can be 
viewed as more probable on internal grounds. This leaves four or 36% that 
are regarded as improbable. All four of these readings are harmonizations 
situated in a repetitious portion of the Gospel describing the ministry of John 
the Baptist and one that finds parallels in all three Synoptic Gospels. Three of 
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these harmonizations are to Synoptic accounts and involve the addition of a 
single word, whether a particle (uev), a conjunction (de), or a pronoun (vuas). 
Since uev and de could have entered the tradition separately (many manuscripts 
have de without pev, perhaps influenced by Mark 1:8), it is not necessary to 
posit editorial activity or a conscious act of conforming the text to Matthew 
and Luke (both with pev ... de). Rather, each of these variants suggests small- 
scale, unconscious influence from familiar text. The remaining improbable 
variant, om. xot eınav oto, seems on the surface to be somewhat significant, 
since it consists of a three-word omission without evidence for a mechanical 
leap and could potentially be taken as an elimination of superfluous syntax 
(after xot npwrncav avtov). However, the context strongly indicates that syntax 
from just a few verses earlier has caused an inadvertent omission: xot npwrnoav 
autov without xat eınav autw and followed by the same words as we have here 
(i.e., xot npwtyoav avtov ct ovv from v. 21 has affected the transmission of xat 
NPWTNOAV AVTOV XAL EITAV AVTW tt ovv in v. 25). None of these variants demands 
intentionality. 

The one singular reading of P? is unclear (1:42 o Incoug eınev aurw), but 
it appears to involve a transposition of autw that could be explained by the 
frequent occurrence of snev autw in the immediate/near context and through- 
out the Gospel. It is also possible that eußAesıbas avtw was read, and avtw 
was repeated after eırtev (so a harmonized addition rather than transposition). 
Chapa's spacing comments (see note above under table) do not appear to pre- 
clude this explanation, since if the shorter nomen sacrum is read, and if de is 
not present in the lacuna, only one letter more than his restoration is needed. 
Either way, this apparent singular reading probably amounts to nothing more 
than a general assimilation involving an indirect object pronoun. 

P!? shares overlapping text with four other manuscripts from the second 
and third centuries (P5, P66, P75, P106), For comparisons of P? with P5 and 
P!06, see my treatment of each of those papyri. Based on what is extant or has 
been confidently reconstructed by the editor (with a number of the readings 
listed below being lacunose in P!!9), PI? agrees with P® five out of fourteen 
times (36%): agreements (1:26 Aeywv (lac. PH9); 1:27 o omtow (lac. PP); 1:27 
epxopevos (lac. PI9); 1:27 ovx ett eyw; 1:27 vmoönuarog (lac. PH9); disagreements 
(P!I? reading listed first) 1:22 tg (lac.) | ov ttc; 1:25 om. xar eınav avto (lac.) | xot 
EITAV KUT; 1:26 eyw pev (lac.) | eyw; 1:26 Bartılo vuos (lac.) | Bantčw; 1:26 Leos 
de (lac.) | Egos; 1:27 o'&toc | v«atvoc; 1:27 avTov tov ınavra cov vmoßnuarog (lac.) | Tov 
LKAVTA TOV LTOÖNUATOG AVTOV; 1:42 yiyaryev (lac.) | ovrog nyayev; 1:42 o Inooug etrev 
auTw | avtw o Incouc eınev). If unique readings are removed, then P!? (minus 
1:42 0 Ingous etmev autw) agrees with P86 (minus 1:27 TOV ınavra Tov vrtoórjuorcoc 
avtov) five out of twelve times (42%). 
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P!? agrees with P75 four out of thirteen times (3196): agreements (1:27 o orco 
(lac. PP); 1:27 £pyxopevoc (lac. P119); 1:27 vroönuarog (lac. P9); 1:42 vyotyev (lac. 
pls)); disagreements (1:22 «tc (lac.) | ov ct; 1:25 om. xou eınav aurw (lac.) | xot 
einav auto; 1:26 Aeyov (lac.) | om. Aeyov; 1:26 eyw pev (lac.) | eyw; 1:26 Partito 
vpas (lac.) | Bantılw; 1:26 peoos de (lac.) | pesos; 1:27 ovx eut eyw | ovx eut; 1:27 
a£toc | xavog; 1:42 o Incouc eınev aurw | avtw o Incouc etnev). If unique readings 
are removed, then P!? (minus 1:42 o Ingoug eınev aurw) agrees with P” four out 
of twelve times (3396). 


Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by P!? is fully preserved in P96, P75, o1, A, B, and WS. Listed below are the 
readings deemed likely to have been created by each respective scribe. 


pus 


1:42 avtw o Inooug eınev] o Ingous eınev aurw PI? (harmonized transposition 
(or addition?), to eınev aurw in immediate/near context (1:46, 48, 50) (or to 
general usage)) 


pee 


1:27 AVTOV TOV LUAVTA TOV UTOSHLATOS] TOV ıuavra cou UTOSHMATOS avtov”? P66c 
185 ab f q r! (harmonized transposition, to parallels (Mark 1:7; Luke 3:16)) 


P75 (none)?? 


71  ur21z for tt in P® is excluded from this comparison because it is lacunose in PP (see 
notes below for other readings that fall in lacunae between xq [1] and Aey [st on verso 1- 
2). evel in 1:22 and the addition of tov after Avow in 1:27 are excluded because they were 
corrected contemporaneously (and they fall in lacunae). 

72 Only «o]v üno[önnartog is extant on verso 15 in P!?, but Chapa comments, “The lacuna 
suggests that the papyrus did not read with P96'€" (editio princeps, 5). 

73 126 totyxet and 1:40 yxoAov8ycavtwy in P75 are excluded as lacunose in PI? (verso 13 
and recto 7 respectively). See Royse, Scribal Habits, 627 for the implausibility of the 
interpretation reflected in IGNTP I, 129 that met was corrected to umep in 1:22. 
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1:25 Npwtyoav avtov xot] om. 01 a (e) sy“ (leap from same to same (Papicatwv 
KAUNPWTNEAV avtov xat, or simply xot ... xot) 

1:40 twv [2]] om.7* o1* 713 (omission of inessential article) 

1:44 de] om.76 o1* (omission of connective, probably harmonized to syntax in 
1:40)” 

1:44 ex] om. o1* c f vg (omission of unnecessary and repetitious preposition) 


A8 


1:39 Sexaty | extn A (harmonized substitution, to general usage in John (wpa 
yv wç Exty in 4:6; 19:14)) 


B (none)?? 


74 There are many singular/sub-singular readings that are attested in o1 or o1* for this 
portion of text but that fall in a lacuna in P? and are indeterminate based on spacing: 
1:21 ennpwrncav for ypwrnoav (verso 1) (which is also corrected by the Scriptorium hand 
(IGNTP II, 195, 7)); om. avtov, ov [1], xot [2], and o in 1:21 (verso 1-2); 1:26 eotyxei (verso 13); 
1:28 add. roxapov after Iopdavou (verso 16); 1:43 om. o [2] (recto 15-16). The addition of tw 
before vdatt in 1:26 in o1* is excluded because it was corrected contemporaneously by the 
Scriptorium hand (IGNTP II, 197). 

75 This word falls in a lacuna in P”? (recto 6). According to Chapa's reconstruction, however, 
the line is already one of the shortest on the recto (30 letters along with line 16), which 
makes the absence of another three letters (twv) very unlikely. This is further supported 
by the number of letters reconstructed in the same-sized lacunae directly above on lines 4 
and 5 (cf. editio princeps, 4, plate I). 

76 This reading is lacunose in P!?? (recto 16), but see related note above on the omission of 
twy [2] in o1* in 1:40. 

77 de and o are absent in o1*, but the absence of the article, which has other manuscript 
support, may have been inherited from the Vorlage. 

78 1:42 oç counvevetat in A is excluded as lacunose in P!? (recto 13). 

79 The following unique readings of B are excluded from consideration as too lacunose in 
PH: 1:21 ou ovy TI (verso 2); 1:40, 42 Iwavou (recto 7, 12); 1:41 eupeoxei (recto 8). 
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1:21 OVX Ein] oux Ett TL ovv8! WS it (harmonized addition, to tt ovv in immedi- 
ate context (previously in 1:21)) 


In terms of quantity, there are four in 01 (prior to later correction), one in A 
and Ws, and none in B. With one in P'? and P® and none in P”, the early 
manuscripts show themselves to be perfectly in line with what we see from the 
later majuscules. The only unique element in this comparison is the number 
of readings likely introduced by the copyist of o1. Otherwise, the manner of 
transmission seems constant, and we certainly do not find any indication that 
the earlier witnesses were produced in a climate of greater freedom in copying. 
The two harmonized transpositions in the earlier witnesses P” (1:42 o Incouc 
eutey avtw) and P® (1:27 tov ıuavra Tov vmodnuatog avtov) are matched by 
similar micro-level harmonizations in o1 (1:44 om. de), A (1:39 ext), and Ws 
(1:21 oux epu TL ovy). These data support seeing continuity between the earlier 
and later centuries. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 

P!? provides very little evidence for unstable transmission attitudes and prac- 
tices. We see an inadvertent omission of three words influenced by the verba- 
tim syntax of a previous verse and four one-word additions (or a transposition 
for one of them), all of which suggest some form of harmonization/textual 
influence without need to suppose conscious editorial activity. In the majority 
of variation-units represented (64%), P!I? reads with a more probable reading 
than the other(s) attested. The number and character of unique readings in 
the three early witnesses from the comparison above practically mirror those 
found among the later majuscules. This suggests greater continuity than dis- 
continuity between earlier and later centuries. For peculiarity, we have only 
the number of singular/sub-singular readings in o1. In short, the data gathered 
and analyzed above do not indicate that a free and fluid attitude towards copy- 
ing was present in the tradition leading up to P!? or in the activity of its own 
copyist. 


80 The following readings of WS are excluded as lacunose in P!?: 1:21 et HMagç (verso 2); 1:42 
xot eußAeiaz (recto 11); 1:43 Tadıdeav (recto 14). 

81 This portion of text is lacunose in P!? at the end of verso 2 and beginning of verso 3, but 
the spacing observations noted under 1:26 Aeyov in the table above make five additional 
letters unlikely in these lacunae. 
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Introduction 

0162 is a well-preserved one-leaf fragment of a parchment codex found in 
Oxyrhynchus, Egypt, containing John 2:1-22 with some small lacunae through- 
out.8? The extant text runs from vv. 1-16 on the recto and vv. 16-22 on the verso, 
all of which is preserved in P6 and P”®. Since its publication in 1908 by Grenfell 
and Hunt, it has been variously dated to the third/fourth and fourth century.83 
The third/fourth-century dating is printed in NA? and is accepted or upheld 
in some of the more recent treatments or discussions.9^ Orsini and Clarysse, 
however, in agreement with Grenfell and Hunt give the range of 300 to 400.85 
Parker expresses some reserve about assigning 0162 to the earlier third/fourth- 
century date, but he points out that it is not written in Biblical Majuscule and 
says that it belongs "with those papyri in the period before the production of 
monumental calligraphic codices,” that is, before the "Age of Constantine and 
Beyond.”86 Although 0162 may very well have been written in the fourth cen- 
tury, I have, nonetheless, retained it in my study as a likely representative of the 
outward boundary of the period in question. 

Grenfell and Hunt comment that 0162 is written in a “rather large cal- 
ligraphic script ... closely related to the sloping oval type of the third and 
fourth centuries,”®” and Orsini and Clarysse assign it to “the transitional phase 
from sloping severe style to sloping ogival majuscule."58 The page, which is 
almost entirely intact, measures 16.2 cm in height and 14.6 cm in width, putting 


82 For this and further introductory information, see especially Bernard P. Grenfell and 
Arthur S. Hunt, eds., “847,” in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part VI (London: Egypt Exploration 
Society, 1908), 4-5 (referred to as editio princeps for the remainder of 4.3); K. Aland, 
Kurzgefasste Liste, 33; LDAB: http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/text.php?tm-61637. 

83 For fourth-century dating, see editio princeps, 4; van Haelst, Catalogue, no. 436; Turner, 
Typology, 157. For third/fourth century, see K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 104 (“from the 
third/fourth century (formerly assigned to the fourth century)”). 

84  NA?$, 806. Cf. IGNTP II, 34 (dates given reflect “consensus of opinion”); Chapa, “Early 
Text of John,” 141, 142; Epp, “Papyrus Manuscripts,” 7, 10; Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 683 
(ca. 300). 

85 Orsini and Clarysse, “Manuscripts and Their Dates,’ 472. 

86 David C. Parker, “The Majuscule Manuscripts of the New Testament,’ in Ehrman and 
Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, 51. 

87 Editio princeps, 4. 

88 Orsini and Clarysse, “Manuscripts and Their Dates,’ 457. 
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its dimension in Turner's Group X for parchment codices.?? On each side it 
presents nineteen lines of text in one column measuring 11 x 1 cm.9? Based on 
my own count, the range of letters per line is twenty to twenty-six, with the vast 
majority of lines having between twenty-one and twenty-four. 

In terms of orthography, 0162 attests the augmented form wxodoundn rather 
than owxodounßy in 2:20 (verso 34/15) with other manuscripts in the tradition 
but against P® and P75,?! and it reads singularly with yeypappevos for yeypau- 
pevov in 2:17 (verso 25/6).9? For nomina sacra 0162 reads with ps (2:16, verso 
22/3) for natpoç and both mç (2:13, recto 9) and tc (2:19, verso 30/11) for Ingous. 
In 2:12, uytyp is written in pleno (recto 4). At the three places where 0162 has a 
nomen sacrum, P75 reads npos (2:16) and ıç (2:13, 19) and P66 reads matpo¢ (2:16) 
and ıç (2:13, 19). At 2:20 0162 (verso 33/14) and P”°, but not P96, abbreviate teo- 
cepaxovra with [.93 Reflecting both literary and documentary styles, numbers 
are written out and rendered as numerals inconsistently in the earliest Chris- 
tian manuscripts, with, for example, frequent use of numerals in P% but not 
P45 and P66,94 

0162 attests a diaeresis at the following places: iovdaıwv (2:13, recto 8), iepw 
(2:14, recto 10), ïepov (2:15, recto 16), tovdatot (2:18, verso 27/8; 2:20, verso 33/14). 
It is clear that “stops in the middle position are freely used, "95 and it is evident 
from the plates that these stops occur frequently throughout and are some- 
times but not always accompanied by a space before the next word.?6 Such 


89 Turner, Typology, 28. 

go Turner, Typology, 157. 

91 For the Atticistic character of this reading, see comments in BDF, sec. 67. See also Francis 
T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods. Vol. 2: 
Morphology (Milan: Instituto Editoriale Cisalpino-La Goliardica, 1975-1981), 239 (hereafter 
referred to as Gignac II); Westcott and Hort, Appendix, 161. 

92 I follow editio princeps, 4 in reading yeypayyevos rather than yeypappevov in IGNTP II, 132 
(cf. IGNTP II, plate 15). For interchange of final sigma and nu, see Gignac I, 131. 

93 For abbreviations of cardinal numbers see James Hope Moulton and Wilbert Francis 
Howard, A Grammar of New Testament Greek. Vol. 2: Accidence and Word-Formation (Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1929), 167-168. 

94 Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 66. For further discussion, Eric G. Turner, Greek 
Manuscripts of the Ancient World (2nd rev. ed., ed. P.J. Parsons; London: Institute of Clas- 
sical Studies, 1987), 15; Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief, 18-19, who says that among 
literary works these abbreviations are unique to Christian texts and are not a feature of 
Jewish or pagan texts. 

95 Editio princeps, 4. 

96 CfIGNTPIL, plates 14 and 15. 
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punctuation as well as the literary hand suggest liturgical use.?” The Alands 
classify this manuscript as “at least normal,””8 and Grenfell and Hunt note its 
textual affinity with B.9? 0162 is currently housed in the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, Department of Egyptian Art, New York City. 


Variation-Units Represented!90 


Variation-unit Variants 0162 transcribed 


2:12 META TOUTO META TOUTO peta | tavta (recto 2-3) 


peta tavta M 0211. 124. 954. (1093.) 1293 b f 


q 
2:12 [avtov] xat ot AVTOV xat ot panta avtov Pc ANT AO — xat ot roxy | vat avTov 
yadnraı autou f1 33. 565. 700. 892. 1424. (K Ws) Maj.lat (recto 5-6) 

sy sa bo 


xat ot wordy Tout avtov P66*75 B V (579) c 


autov 01 74* 89* 234* 245. 249. 440 a b e ff? 
Iqly 


xar ot Madnraı L; Ors 


2:12 EMEIVAV ENEIVAV eueivav (recto 6) 


eueivev P96c A fl 565. (euevev 1241) b sa™ss 
ly bo 


97 See Charlesworth, “Public and Private,” 156. 

98 K. Aland and B. Aland, Text, 123. Chapa, “Early Text of John," 141 lists it as “Normal.” 

99 Editio princeps, 4. 

100 Among the variation-units identified in NA?? that are represented by 0162, I exclude from 
my treatment here those for which the basis of variation is a singular or sub-singular 
reading: 2:13 eyyus de ((P99) 01); 2:14 nwAouvras taç Boas (P75 213 1346); 2:19 om. ev (B); 
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Variation-unit 


Variants 


0162 transcribed 


2:13 E15 lepoooAuua o 


eis TepocoAuua o Incouc 


etc lepoooAuna o Ing 


Ingous (recto 9) 
eis IepocoAupa f! 
o Inoovg ec IepocoAvpcr P6675 (A) L N 1241. 
1424 bj r! vg?! 
2:15 PpayeMuov QpayeXuov o1 ABKPT' A O Y f! 579. 700. ws PpayedMıov (recto 14) 


1424 Maj. | sy co; Or 


ws QpotyeXuov P9975 L N WS f! 33. 565. 892. 
1241 lat; Or* 


2:15 TO xeppat 


to xeppa POS" o1 A KN PT A OY f’ 700. 
892. 1241. 1424. ( f! 565) Maj. sy 


Ta xeppata P66c75 B L WS 083. 33. 579 b q; 
Ors 


Ta xeppata (recto 18) 


2:15 avetpetpev 


avetpeipev P96 B WS © 


aveotpetpev P75 A KLN PT A V f! 33. 565. 
579. 700. 892. 1241. 1424 Maj.; Ors 


nareotpeibev P59vid o1 0233 f!3 69° 157. 1346 


avetpetev (recto 19)! 


2:22 nveotn (WS). These readings will, however, be included in the Diachronic Comparison 


section below. I have added the variation-unit concerned with 2:12 peta tavta, which is 


read by 0162 and some other witnesses. 
101 [read avetpetpev with editio princeps, 5 (cf. NA?®) instead of aveotpepev in IGNTP II, 131, 


which is clearly incorrect based on the photograph (cf. IGNTP I], plate 14). 
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Variation-unit 


Variants 


0162 transcribed 


2:16 un 


un P5 o1 B K LNPT AV 579. 892. 1424 
Maj. lat; Ors 


xat un P66 A Ws © 113 33. 565. 700. 1241 it 
vgel sy boms 


yy (verso 21/2) 


2:17 EuvynoOnoav 


epvnoðnoav P6675 01 B L Y 579 co 


epvnoðnoav õe A K N PT A O 050 f! 33. 
565. 700. 892. 1241. 1424 Maj. cr! vg sy” 


xar ELvyOnoov WS 1293 it bo™s 


euvn | c€ucav (verso 
23-24/4-5) 


2:17 o (qoc? 


o (Acs 


ott o CrAoc P675 Ws 050 


o doç (verso 25/6)103 


238 nuıvlO4 


yey 


- P” L 083 


npu (verso 29/10) 


102 At 2:17 (verso 26/7) IGNTP II, 132 erroneously transcribes xategoyetat in place of xatapa- 


yetar (cf. IGNTP II, plate 15 and editio princeps, 5). IGNTPT, 145 incorrectly lists xateporyete 


as the reading for P96 instead of xatapayete (corrected in IGNTP online transcription). 


103 I follow the placement of sublinear dots in IGNTP II, 132 (cf. plate 15). 


104 On account of the agreement between P% and L, I have not removed this variation-unit 


as one that is based on a sub-singular reading. 
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Unique Reading 
Place of variation Readings 0162 transcribed 
2:15 e€eBarev e€eBarev (efeBeAev 1071) rell e€eBaAeto (recto 15)105 


e€eBadeto 0162 


Commentary on Variants 

232 Weta tauta: Throughout the Gospel, peta tovto is used after a specific 
action within a narrative unit (11:7, 11; 19:28 (very slight support for tavta in 
each)), whereas peta tavta comes at the beginning of a new narrative unit 
and separates it from the previous one (3:22 (tovto v.l. 1200); 5:1; 62; 73; 19:38; 
211).6 The variation-unit in 2:12 is more ambiguous because although the 
prepositional phrase appears to come after and not within the narrative unit 
(the wedding at Cana), the brief mention of Jesus’ sojourn ov moMas yuEpas in 
Capernaum after the prepositional phrase can hardly be taken as a separate 
unit in its own right. Instead, the new narrative unit begins in v. 13 when 
Jesus goes to Jerusalem for the Passover. Thus, along with v. n (clearly the 
concluding statement for this first sign), it is best to view v. 12, where Jesus 
spends time with his family and disciples, as the conclusion to what began 
with this inner circle in vv. 1—2,19? and as a transition to Jesus’ appearance 
in Jerusalem.!08 The use of peta tovto would, therefore, be more in line with 
Johannine style, and it is understandable that a scribe would be drawn to the 
plural on account of the shift away from the wedding narrative itself in v. 11. 
0162 contains the intrinsically less probable and transcriptionally less difficult 
plural tavta, potentially influenced by general usage. 

2:12 xal ot panta! avtov: Here and in similar places in the New Testament 
involving mention of Jesus' mother and brothers together, there is much varia- 
tion regarding the presence or absence of pronouns (see especially Matt 12:46; 


105 Instead of e£eßode[v in editio princeps, 5, I follow IGNTP II, 131 in reading egeßadero, which 
is clear from the photograph (cf. IGNTP II, plate 14). 

106 The use in 5:14 is less clear but does not contradict my assessment. 

107 See structural treatment in Barrett, Gospel according to John, 188; Bultmann, The Gospel of 
John, m; Beasley-Murray, John, 32. 

108 For explicit treatment as a transition between 2:1-11 and 213-22, see Keener, The Gospel of 
John, vol. 1, 517; Brown, Introduction to the Gospel of John, 301. 
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Mark 3:31; Luke 8:19; also Mark 3:33; Luke 8:20). In terms of the immediate con- 
text of our verse, since there is barely any support for the absence of avtov after 
yadnraı (L pc; Ors), and since o1 and some other witnesses attest the omission 
of the entire phrase xou ot uadyraı avtov (probably due to a leap) and not just 
autov, it is likely that both the preceding up and the following paðnytar were 
read with the genitive pronoun. Metzger notes the likelihood that the longest 
reading with avtov after ot adeAgot gave rise to the others (though he places 
avtov in brackets because of uncertainty from external evidence), but he gives 
no further explanation on internal grounds.!?? The evidence for the priority of 
variant 1 (as listed in the table above) might be expressed as follows: variants 2 
and 4 reflect omission of one or more elements of the three-fold pronoun rep- 
etition, and variant 3 represents a leap from the same to the same coming off 
of variant 1. It is possible that copyists smoothed away or inadvertently omitted 
an element of what could have been perceived as an unnecessary and clunky 
three-fold repetition of avtov, or that avtov was inserted for clarity and to con- 
form to its usage in the nearby context (with unmp and paytat) or in other 
Gospels (as noted above). Given what appears to be the priority of the longest 
variant, however, the weight of the evidence leans towards seeing the absence 
of avtov after adeApaot, as reflected in 0162, as the omission of a superfluous and 
repetitious pronoun. 

2:12 eueivav: The sentence began with the singular verb xateßn for the com- 
pound subject (the intensive autos for Jesus and then y unmp, ot adeApot, and 
ot paca). This sort of compound subject with a singular verb is common in 
the New Testament if the verb falls before or between the subjects (e.g., Mark 
8:27; Luke 8:22; John 2:2; 3:22; 4:36; 18:15; 20:3; Acts 1114; 16:31), especially when 
Jesus is mentioned with his disciples and the stress is on him.!^ Although we 
can account grammatically for the use of the singular for xataßaıvo, the con- 
text calls for the plural in the case of evw (with analogous syntax in John 20:3). 
The singular eueivev is also a less difficult reading because of the high proba- 
bility that it was affected by the two singular verbs in the immediate context, 
especially xateßn before but also aveßn afterwards.! 0162 has the reading that 
is not influenced by the immediate context. 

2:13 £t TepocoAuua o Ingous: In other similar cases in John where Iygous is 
used with an etc prepositional phrase, the word order is consistent: verb + Jesus 


109 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 173. 

110 Daniel B. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics: An Exegetical Syntax of the New 
Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1996), 401. Cf. BDF, sec. 135. 

111 Schnackenburg, Gospel according to St. John, vol. 1, 343; Beasley-Murray, John, 33. 
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(with or without the article) + eıs prepositional phrase (especially 5:1 and 7:14 
where avery is also used; 11:30 and 12:12 (v.l. order of verb and Incovc); 21:4 (v.l. 
etc)) (cf. also 6:22). This may suggest that ave, etc IepocoAvpat o Incovc, as in 
0162, is uncharacteristic of John and thus intrinsically improbable. However, in 
2:13 we find the continuation of Jesus’ activity in the next sentence (xat evpev 
...), instead of a shift in subject (7:14; 1232; 21:4) or an explanatory comment 
from the narrator (5:1; 11:30). This is also the case in 6:3 where the prepositional 
phrase likewise comes before Incouc (vl. U* and some versional witnesses). 
This small difference may account for the shift in word order, and, at the very 
least, militates against equating it with a corruption out of line with John's 
style. This departure from the normal word order then becomes a more difficult 
reading, since copyists would be more tempted to bring the order into and not 
out of conformity with general usage. Such familiarity with this construction 
is not improbable, given its frequency and its significance in commenting on 
Jesus' movement throughout the Gospel. 0162 attests the reading that is not 
influenced by familiar usage. 

2:15 WS QpotyeXtov: With this particle the text reads, “And having made [some- 
thing] like a whip out of cords" instead of "And having made a whip out of 
cords.” Although recognizing ws to be in the earliest witnesses, Metzger and the 
committee give a (B] rating to the reading without it, since, itis reckoned, “there 
is no good reason that would account for its having been omitted from the other 
witnesses," and "it is probable that copyists introduced the word in order to 
soften somewhat the bald statement that Jesus made a whip of cords"? There 
are, however, more than a few reasons from internal evidence to conclude that 
the reading with ws is more probable. First, beginning with the simplest expla- 
nation, since the preceding nomoos also ends with a sigma, wç could have been 
omitted accidentally due to a leap.” Second, the context makes clear that this 
gporyeMtov is not a whip per se, but rather one that is improvised, made spon- 
taneously for a specific purpose and from available resources (ex cyotvtv), 
indeed, “something like a whip." Third, the presence of ws renders a rougher, 
more difficult syntax, as there is no preceding noun from which the compari- 
son can be made. This raises the likelihood of its being omitted by scribes as 


112 Metzger, Textual Commentary, 173; see also Kenneth W. Clark, "The Theological Relevance 
of Textual Variation in Current Criticism of the Greek New Testament,’ JBL 85 (1966): 3; 
Mikeal C. Parsons, “A Christological Tendency in P75,’ JBL 105 (1986): 474—475; Beasley- 
Murray, John, 38. 

113 N.Clayton Croy, “The Messianic Whippersnapper: Did Jesus Use a Whip on People in The 
Temple (John 2:15)?" JBL 128 (2009): 557. 
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awkward or unnecessary.!!* Fourth, recent studies of singular readings confirm 
that conjunctions, pronouns, and particles tended to be omitted far more than 
added." For these reasons, it seems dubious to claim on internal grounds, and 
on such a vaguely substantiated premise that may have more to do with modern 
than ancient sensibilities, that this particle represents the intentional softening 
of Jesus' activity in the temple. Moreover, had a scribe wanted to soften the 
action of Jesus, a number of other changes with greater effect could have been 
made, such as changing the word gpayeMtov altogether. Besides, Barrett points 
out that a ppayeMıov (from the Latin flagellum) could also have been used for 
an animal whip,!6 which is further strengthened by the presence of regulations 
against visitors having weapons in the temple." In this light it becomes even 
less likely that the context would have elicited some kind of need or desire 
to soften the fact that Jesus used a qpoyeXuov. 0162 attests the more difficult 
reading that is not omitted due to a leap from the same to the same or to the 
oversight or elimination of unnecessary syntax. 

2:15 Ta xepporco: This is the only place where this word occurs in the New 
Testament. The singular can refer to a coin/piece of money or, as a collective 
singular, to coins. The mention of the plural in the Onomasticon of Pollux, the 
second-century grammarian/lexicographer and proponent of Atticism, indi- 
cates that ta xepuare is an Attic form.!? Bultmann comments that "B's, and 
Origen's reading of tà xtppata instead of the non-Attic tò xepua of other author- 
ities is perhaps a correction."!? Classical authors, moreover, often use the plural 
to denote copper money.!20 While it may be more probable that the collective 
singular was changed to this more Attic plural form than vice versa, which is 
the interpretation accepted here, this conclusion is by no means certain.!?! We 


114 Forcomments that it is unnecessary, see Philip W. Comfort, New Testament Text and Trans- 
lation Commentary: Commentary on the Variant Readings of the Ancient New Testament 
Manuscripts and How They Relate to the Major English Translations (Carol Stream: Tyndale 
House, 2008), 262. 

115 See generally Royse, Scribal Habits. 

116 Barrett, Gospel according to John, 197. 

117 Schnackenburg, Gospel according to St. John, vol. 1, 346; Keener, The Gospel of John, vol. 1, 
521. 

118 BDAG, 541. 

119 Bultmann, The Gospel of John, 123. 

120 See entry in Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (gth ed., rev. 
H.S. Jones; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940), 943. 

121 For data on Atticism in the New Testament and caution against automatically taking the 
Attic form as a later corruption, see Chrys C. Caragounis, The Development of Greek and 
the New Testament: Morphology, Syntax, Phonology, and Textual Transmission (WUNT 167; 
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can simply conclude that 0162 contains the plural form of the noun more in 
line with Attic usage. 

2:15 avetpetpev: The attestation of xatectpeev reflects a harmonization to 
the parallel account in Matthew 21:12 and Mark 11:15, which is likely related 
to avectpeio, the same verb with a different preposition.!?? In the case of 
the latter, copyists could have been influenced both by the verbal form being 
copied (avetpepev), hence the preposition avo, and the verbal form in Synoptic 
parallels (xateotpeipev), hence the root orpepw. Also, from a different angle, it 
is difficult to account for an alteration to the verb avatpenw, especially since it 
occurs nowhere else in John and only twice elsewhere in the New Testament 
(2 Tim 2:18; Titus 1:11). 0162 attests the reading that is not harmonized to Gospel 
parallels. 

2:16 un: In the preceding context, beginning at v. 13, xot is used to introduce 
every new independent clause with a finite verb (xou eyyus ny ... xot ove, ... 
XAL EVPEV ... KAL TOINTAS WS (pocyeAuov ex TKOIWIWY NAVTAÇ e&eBoAev ... xot TWV 
xoMußıorwv EČEXEEV ... xot TAÇ TPANEÇAÇ averpeibev ... xot totg TAS NEPIOTEPAÇ 
TwAovow enev). Then the direct speech after etmev reads with two commands: 
apate tavra evtevdev followed by (xat) un moLeıte Tov oov Tou TATPOS LOU OLKOV 
eumoptov. Our variation-unit concerns whether or not these two commands are 
separated by the conjunction xot. The frequent and concentrated use of xot 
before each clause in the preceding context taken together with the abruptness 
caused by the asyndeton probably influenced copyists to insert xot here. 0162 
attests the rougher, more difficult reading with no attempt to smooth away 
asyndeton. 

2:17 euvnoßnowv: As described in our analysis of the previous variant, the con- 
text abounds with independent clauses coordinated by xot. The conjunction 
is used seven times in the narration of Jesus' activity in the preceding con- 
text and with every other occurrence of an indicative verb. Thus, the insertion 
rather than omission of a conjunction with euvno®yoav here would probably be 
more tempting. The variety of conjoining particles attested in the manuscript 
tradition at this variation-unit (de, xot, and tote) suggests discrete attempts at 
smoothing out this abrupt transition from Jesus' speech to the narrator's com- 
ment about the disciples’ recollection. The rougher and characteristic use of 


Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 137, 480: "The possibility, too, must be considered that the 
author wrote down the Attic form and that a scribe altered it to the popular form to bring 
it in line with popular feeling." For difficulties and debate in assessing Atticism, see Epp, 


"Traditional ‘Canons’ 119-122. 
122 See Barrett, Gospel according to John, 198. 
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asyndeton, therefore, best explains the origin of the other three variants.!23 
Once again, 0162 shows no attempt to eliminate the asyndeton. 

2:17 0 (Aoc: Especially due to its proximity, it seems most likely that the oc 
before the citation formula has exercised influence here (euvno®noav ot uadyraı 
QUTOV ott YEYPALMMEVOV eot OTL). 0162 attests the reading that is not influenced 
by the immediate context. 

238 nuw: The presence of qv fits the context, since it is clear that “the 
Jews" are seeking a sign for themselves.!*4 There is no mechanical reason for 
this pronoun's omission, but it could have been skipped over as superfluous. 
It is absent in only a few witnesses (P?5 L 083), the earliest of which shows a 
tendency towards one-word omissions among its singular readings, a number 
of them being pronouns.!?? Such evidence gives some transcriptional support 
to seeing the absence of yw as a secondary omission, although textual affinity 
between P75 and L probably supports seeing this reading as inherited from the 
Vorlage of P?5. 0162 does not attest the omission of an apparently superfluous 
indirect object pronoun. 


Commentary on Unique Reading 

2:15 e€BaAeto: This verb is used in all four Gospel accounts of Jesus cleansing 
the Temple. Here and in Matthew 21:12 there is the indicative egeßoXev, but in 
Mark 11:15 and Luke 19:45 the verb is rendered as a complementary infinitive 
with a middle helper verb (np&ato exßadew). The use of a middle verb in 
helpingto convey the same idea in two ofthe three parallels makes it likely that 
this has exercised influence on the substitution towards the middle voice here 
in 0162. The fact that 0162 does not read with the middle voice for the other 
two verbs describing Jesus’ activity (eķeyeev and avetpetpev) makes it unlikely 
that any kind of improvement or conscious editorial activity lies behind this 
substitution. In writing c£egoAeco for egeßodev, therefore, 0162 attests a partial 
harmonization to verbal usage in parallels. 


123 See Vern S. Poythress, “The Use of the Intersentence Conjunctions de, oun, kai and asyn- 
deton in the Gospel of John,’ NovT 26 (1984): 324-331 for discussion of asyndeton as the 
more frequent, “default” usage in John in comparison with other New Testament books. 

124 Cf. 6:30: "What sign, then, do you do, that we may see and believe you.” 

125 Royse, Scribal Habits, 704, 662 says of P75: "The scribe has a low frequency of addition, and 
omits more than three times as often as he adds,” with 32.1% of significant singulars being 
omissions, which is above average for the six early extensive papyri. 
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Analysis of Manuscript Based on Readings 

0162 supplies twelve readings for analysis from those treated in the tables 
and commentary above, consisting of one singular reading and eleven that 
are shared with other witnesses in the tradition. Among the eleven shared 
readings, five are in variation-units associated with harmonization. In four 
of them 0162 attests the non-harmonized reading, whether to the immediate 
context (2:12 eueivav is not harmonized to the singular of surrounding verbs; 2:17 
o Ao is not influenced by the preceding ott before the citation formula), or 
to general usage (2:13 e&t; IepocoAvpo o Ingous is not harmonized to typical word 
order), or to parallels in other Gospels (2:15 avetpeev avoids harmonization 
to the verb used in Matthew 2132 and Mark 11:15). In only one of these five 
variation-units does 0162 attest the harmonized reading: 2:12 peta tavta which 
conforms to the more frequently occurring use of the plural demonstrative 
pronoun in this prepositional phrase. 

Six of these shared readings are in variation-units in which we can make a 
judgment as to which reading is stylistically or syntactically more difficult. In 
four of them 0162 has the more difficult reading: 2:16 uy and 2:17 euvnoßnoav 
do not have the addition of conjunctions or connectives that smooth away 
asyndeton; 2:15 wç ppayeM\ıov does not attest the omission of an unnecessary 
or slightly awkward particle (or a leap from same to same); 238 nuıv avoids the 
omission ofa superfluous indirect object pronoun. In two of these six variation- 
units, however, 0162 reads with the less difficult reading: 2:12 xat ot pantat auTov 
attests the omission of a superfluous and rather repetitious pronoun; 2:15 Ta 
xeppata attests the plural instead of the singular form of the noun, which may 
reflect Atticism. 

In summary, in these eleven variation-units represented by 0162, eight or 
73% of its readings are intrinsically and/or transcriptionally more probable 
than the alternative(s). This means that only three or 27% of its readings 
are internally less probable. This rather low percentage of improbable vari- 
ants is deemed even less consequential when one considers the small size and 
insignificance of two of them. First, we have the substitution of the plural tavta 
for the singular tovto in 2:12 peta tavta, readily explained both by the effect of 
the context and by the prevalence of the former over the latter in John and the 
rest of the New Testament. In other words, both the movement away from the 
Wedding at Cana (if the sense of the passage was being mentally processed 
as the text was copied) and an inevitably greater exposure to peta tavta than 
eta tovto would serve as viable explanations for the cause of this substitu- 
tion. Second, in 2:12 xot ot nadnraı avtov, we see the omission of the second 
occurrence of avTov in the series y ume avtov xat ot adeApoL avtov xat ot að- 
tat avTov. Because the sense of the pronoun with adeAgot is already implied 
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by its previous use with untyp, its repetition here carried a high risk of being 
overlooked.!26 Neither of these small alterations affects the overall sense of the 
text or indicates intentionality. The only potentially significant variant repre- 
sented by 0162 is 235 Ta xeppata (assuming from its Atticistic character that it 
emerged subsequent to to xeppa), since the shift to the more Attic means of 
expression could reflect intentional efforts at stylistic improvement. However, 
it is also conceivable that the substitution was accidentally or unconsciously 
induced on account of the sense evoked by the passage, where various pieces 
of money are being poured out and scattered on the ground, or possibly on 
account of greater familiarity with the plural form of this noun. 

Apart from the orthographic yeypappevog noted in my introductory com- 
ments on this manuscript, 0162 has only one singular reading: 2:15 egeßaXero. 
Here we have a middle form of the verb instead of the active &&egoAev, which 
appears to be influenced by the use of the middle voice in parallel passages in 
Mark and Luke (np&ato exBadetv). There is little reason to suspect conscious 
editorial activity on the part of the scribe, especially since there is no change 
of voice in the other two verbs for Jesus’ actions that accompany e&eßadero. 

0162 shares extant text with two other witnesses from the second and third 
centuries, P96 and P?5, both of which are entirely preserved for this portion 
of text (with a sprinkling of tiny, one- or two-letter lacunae and some dotted 
letters in the latter). 0162 agrees with P96 five out of twelve times (42%): 
agreements (2:15 WÇ PPAYEMIOV; 2:15 TA KEPLATO; 2:15 avetpetbev; 2:17 euvcevcaty; 
238 tv); disagreements (0162 reading listed first) (2:12 PETA TAVTA | HETA TOUTO; 
2:12 xat ot HANTAL AVTOV | AVTOV xat ot HANTAL AVTOV; 2:12 eueivav | euetvev; 2:13 etc 
IepocoAuga o Inaoug | o Incouc etc IepoooAuna; 2:15 egeßadero | egeßadev; 2:16 un | 
xat UN; 2:17 o QnAog | ott o ZyAog). 0162 agrees with P75 six out of fourteen times 
(43%): agreements (2:12 xot ot uoOvycot AVTOV; 2:12 EMELIVAV; 2:15 WS ppayEMov; 
2:15 TA xeppartot; 2:16 N; 2:17 euvnonoav); disagreements (2:12 ETA TAVTA | vera 
TOUTO; 2:13 EIS IepocoAupat o Inooug | o Incougc etc IepocoAuua; 2:14 nwAovvrag Boos 
| nwAovvras taç Boos; 2:15 egeßadero | cEeBaAev; 2:15 avetpeer | aveotpetbev; 2:16 
otov | ouxov; 2:17 o Coe | ott o WAog; 2:18 nuw | om.). If singular/sub-singular 
readings are removed, then 0162 (minus 2:15 e&eßoAero) agrees with P® five out 
of eleven times (45%) and with P?5 (minus 2:14 nwAovvras taç Boos; 2:16 oxov) 
six out of eleven times (55%). 


126 Royse, Scribal Habits, 735 notes "The frequency of omissions by scribal leaps and of 
omissions of certain inessential words such as pronouns.’ 
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Diachronic Comparison of Created Readings 
Among manuscripts up through the seventh century, the portion of text cov- 
ered by 0162 is fully preserved in P66, P75, o1, A, B, N, and Ws. Listed below are 
the readings deemed likely to have been created by each respective scribe. 


0162127 


2:15 &&eBoAev] e&eBaAeto 0162 (harmonized substitution of voice, to parallels 
(Mark 11:15; Luke 19:45)) 


P66 (none)!28 


p?5129 


2:14 nwAouvras Boas] nwAouvras taç Boag P75 213 1346 (dittography associated 
with ending of previous word (mwAovvtag tac)) 

2:16 oxov [2]] otxov P75 (nonsense in context influenced by surrounding uses 
of genitive) 


O1 


2:1 avtov[1]] om. o1* (omission of inessential pronoun; cf. o1 at 2:21) 

2:11 EIS AVTOV ot LAOYHTAL AUTOV] ot payta avTov et avtov o1* (transposition 
resulting from a corrected leap (entotevaay etc avtov)) 

2:13 xat eyyus] eyyus de o1 (xot eyyvç de P&S") (harmonized substitution, to 
general usage (6:4; 7:2; 11:55)) 

2:14 Boag xot npoßara] xar ta npoßara xar Boas 01* (same word order a f q) 
(transposition resulting from a corrected leap (nwAovvras Boag) plus 
harmonized addition of article from immediate context (2:15)) 

2:15 XAL TOTS ... navras e&eBoev] emomoev ... xar navros e&eBoev o1* (xar 
Tavtas 579) a b eff?1q (omission of xat that created asyndeton plus change 


127 As already noted, 0162 has one orthographic singular involving final v/c interchange: 2:17 
yeypappevoç. 

128 A number of readings from P66 are not considered here because they were corrected by 
either the scribe or some contemporary figure: 2:11 es gautov corrected to etc AVTOV; 2:12 
u[s(?) Ja€vycat to ua&vycatt; 2:13 xat eyyuc de to xat eyyvc; 2:15 XALTA to TA TE; 2:20 om. cv to av. 
There are no singular readings in this portion of P® after correction. 

129 I exclude 2:20 cot, which was corrected to cv by the first hand. 
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from hypotaxis to parataxis; possibly affected by punctuation separating 
repiotepas and xot in o1 at 2:14) 

2:15 TE] xou130 91$1.€ca (om. o1*-Ccb?) (both the omission and substitution are 
influenced by the o1 reading in the immediate context (2:14)) 

2:20 £V] om. o1a c (omission of unnecessary preposition; for transcriptional 
temptation see also v.l. and support in Matt 27:40; Mark 15:29; John 239) 

2:21 avtov] om.1?! o1* 47. 63. 253. (omission of inessential pronoun; cf. o1 at 
2:1) 


A 


2:13 0 Ingous etc TepoooAune] o Inooug etc TepocoAuua Inoouc!?? A (a conflation 


of two word order variants, possibly prompted by a misunderstood or 


overlooked note or correction in the Vorlage) 


B 


2:17 yeypaypevov eatv] ec tty yeypaunevov B 1241 (harmonized word order, to 
general usage (6:31, 45; 10:34; 12:14)) 
2:19 £V] om.!33 B (omission of unnecessary preposition; for evidence of a 


transcriptional temptation see also vl. and support in Matt 27:40; Mark 
15:29; John 2:20) 


N (none) 


130 


131 


132 


133 


For the various corrections and correctors involved, see IGNTP II, 216, 7. Here I consider 
the last reading that was contemporaneous with the initial production of the manuscript, 
i.e., that left by the Scriptorium hand. 

This reading is included as likely to have emerged independently in o1 because the support 
is narrow and late, and the nature of the variation makes coincidental agreement likely. 
Treated here is the addition of Incouc. The words comprising the larger variation-unit eic 
IeposoAuna o Ing are extant and run to the end of recto 9 in 0162, and the next line begins 
with a lacuna ([xaı eu]pev ...) that leaves no space for an additional nomen sacrum of Inoous 
(c£. editio princeps, 5 and IGNTP II, plate 14). 

This reading falls in a lacuna in 0162 starting at the end of verso 31/12 and extending a few 
letters into verso 32/13 ([xaı / ev r]pıow ...), but it is unlikely that anything other than ev 
filled the space at the beginning of 32/13: “To read [xot] in place of [ev] would leave l. 31 
too short" (editio princeps, 5). 
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2:12 €l¢ Kapapvaoun] om. WS (omission of prepositional phrase possibly in 
anticipation of the subject of the verb (xarteßy ... autos) (see note below on 
2:12 om. EXEL)) 

2:12 Y) ANTE atuxou xat ot ASEAGOL AVTOV xat ot LAOHTAL oro cov] ot Kante avTov xat 
Y ENTE xar ot adeApoı auroul3® WS (transposition resulting from a corrected 
leap (avtoç xot vj unmp ... xot ot uoOvj cot) plus omission of superfluous 
pronoun («vtov after untnp)) 

2:12 &x&t] om. WS 047. 280 (leap from same to same (xot exer or exet eueivav) or 
conscious elimination of adverb due to previous omission of the referent 
(eis Kapapvaoun)) 

2:14 Keppartıcras] xoMußıctas WS (harmonized substitution, to immediate 
context (2:15); possibly influenced also by parallels (Matt 2112; Mark 11:15)) 

2:16 TAÇ TrEPLOTEPAG TWAOVELY] MWAOVEL Tas nepiotepas WS (transposition 
resulting from a corrected leap (toig tag reptotepas)) 

2:20 o1Xodoun®n o vaog ovtos] o vatoc ovtoc oixoðounən WS (transposition 
resulting from a corrected leap (oıxodoun®n 0)) 

2:21 exewvog] autos WS (harmonized substitution, to near context (2:12); 
possibly influenced also by immediate context (2:24, 25)) 

2:22 nyee8y] yveom WS (harmonized substitution, to parallels/general New 
Testament usage (especially where Jesus similarly predicts his own 
resurrection as in Mark 8:31; 9:9, 10, 31; 10:34; Luke 18:33; 24:7)). 


If we first examine the quantity of readings likely introduced, there are eight 
each in o1 (three, if considered after later correction) and WS, two in B, one in 
A, and none in N. Among the earlier witnesses, there are two in P75, one in 0162, 
and none in P66. These three witnesses correspond with the three majuscules 
that have the least number of created readings: P”> and B have two, 0162 and A 


134 I exclude 2:20 yıpıs in Ws because only the last three letters of the word are extant in 
0162 (verso 36/17). Here, I follow the transcription of Comfort and Barrett, The Text, 684 
(evep Jet) (c£. IGNTP II, plate 15). I exclude 2:6 xot pon in W° as corrected by the first hand 
(cf. James R. Royse, "The Corrections in the Freer Gospels Codex,” in The Freer Biblical 
Manuscripts: Fresh Studies of an American Treasure Trove (ed. L.W. Hurtado; SBLTCS 6; 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), 211). Ws has one orthographic singular for 
this portion of text involving an unassimilated nu before a labial stop: 2:16 evroptov for 
eumoptou (Gignac I, 168-169). 

135 This singular reading involves both the word order (nadyraı ... unmp ... 88A qot) and the 
omission of vtov after Tne. 
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have one, and P® and N have none. Only in o1 and WS do we find what may be 
regarded as a tendency towards the creation of readings. In terms of quantity, 
therefore, our second- and third-century witnesses for this portion of text show 
continuity rather than discontinuity with subsequent centuries, with the only 
discontinuity being from greater variation in some later witnesses. 

In terms of character and significance, each of the readings found in the early 
witnesses accord with those in the later majuscules. The obvious scribal errors 
or blunders observed in P75, including the dittography in 2:14 mwAovvtag taç 
Boag and the nonsense genitive influenced by the immediate context in 2:16 
oxov, find correspondence in the confusion exhibited in the conflated reading 
of A (2:13 o Ingous etc IepoooAuna Incouc) as well as the transpositions originating 
from leaps found in o1 (2:1 ot paco avTov etc aurov; 2:14 xot TA npoßara xat 
Boas) and WS (2:12 ot awe ... v NTNE ... ot EA pot; 2:16 MwWAOVEW TAS NEPIOTEPAÇ; 
2:20 0 vaog outoc oiKodoundn). To these may also be added the omission of exet 
at 2:12 in W5, although another possible explanation for this reading will be 
noted below. Corresponding to the 2:15 e&eßaXeto harmonized substitution to 
parallels in 0162, there are 2:22 yveorn and possibly 2:14 xoAXXvfitoxoc in WS. 

Finally, there are a few notable types of readings attested in the later majus- 
cules that are not found in P$6, P75, or 0162. We do not see larger omissions 
without obvious cause as in WS (2:12 om. eg Kapapvaovu) or multi-layered sin- 
gular readings involving separate changes as in 01 (2:14 xot ta npoßara xat Boag; 
2:15 emomoev ... XAL TAVTAÇ e&eBoAev) and WS (2:12 ot uoce avTov xat v) up 
xat ot adeAqot avtov). When interpreted in light of the previous omission of etg 
Kagpapvaovp, the omission of 232 exet in W5, as indicated in the list above, may 
reflect a conscious attempt to remove an adverb whose referent had been pre- 
viously omitted. The paucity of corrections in WS, and the fact that all of them 
involve no more than a couple of letters,136 taken together with the number 
of transpositions resulting from corrected leaps (as many as three attested in 
this portion of text alone) may suggest a conscious avoidance of defacing the 
manuscript with what are regarded as inessential corrections. It is at least pos- 
sible, therefore, that the scribe of WS realized he had omitted the prepositional 
phrase when it was no longer possible to insert it in another place (perhaps 
after the xot that comes before ext), and rather than make a marginal or supra- 
linear correction (as are so prevalent in P96, for example) he decided to remedy 
the situation by also eliminating exet. 


136 See Royse, "Corrections in the Freer Gospels Codex,’ 211-213. He lists eleven corrections 
in the supplemental quire and concludes, “The corrections made in W5 are exclusively of 
minor slips of the scribe of that quire” (216). 
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On the other hand, the proliferation of singular readings attested in Ws for 
v.12 (four separate changes if the omission of «vtov after uyrnp is included) may 
suggest some kind of disturbance or distraction at work in the background that 
led to both omissions. Yet, one finds it highly coincidental that a scribe would 
omit a place reference and then also happen to accidentally omit the adverb 
referring to that place. Nothing of this sort is found in the earlier witnesses. 
In short, the number and character of the readings that were likely created by 
the copyist of 0162 and by the copyists of its two early co-witnesses who share 
full overlap for this portion of text suggest overall continuity with transmission 
attitudes and practices in later centuries. As far as these data are concerned, 
there is no indication that greater freedom or fluidity was present behind the 
copying of the earlier witnesses. 


Conclusions on Stability and/or Fluidity 
0162 sits squarely on the side of textual stability and diachronic continuity. 
Two noteworthy features include a very low proportion of improbable readings 
and a slight tendency towards Atticism in the underlying tradition. The latter 
conclusion may be supported by 2:12 ta xepuorta and the orthographic reading 
2:20 wxodounon. The two remaining improbable variants are trivial, small-scale, 
and likely due to unconscious oversight or textual influence. Based on the 
portion of John's Gospel represented by 0162, no distinctive level of textual 
laxity presents itself when the created readings of the three early witnesses are 
compared with those from subsequent centuries. 


CHAPTER5 


Results and Implications 


In her 2002 study ofrecently published papyri, Barbara Aland, using her meth- 
od which is described in my Introduction, concludes that among the fifteen 
early manuscripts assessed, two are “free,” two “normal,’ and the remaining 
"strict." At the end of her analysis of the early papyri of John published the 
following year, she states, “Der Text sämtlicher früher Johannes-Papyri beruht 
prinzipiell auf dem hypothetischen Ausgangstext der Überlieferung ... Der Text 
wird mit unterschiedlicher Sorgfalt abgeschrieben, aber nie mit eindeutiger 
Änderungstendenz” ["The text of all the early papyri of John rests basically on 
the hypothetical Ausgangstext of the tradition ... The text is copied with varying 
care, but never with a clear tendency to alter"].? Hill and Kruger compile all 
of the characterizations made by Kurt and Barbara Aland for the earliest New 
Testament manuscripts, showing that approximately 7396 are given the label 
"normal" to "strict" and 2796 "free" to "like D,' with the "single largest category" 
being "strict.? In his work on the early manuscripts of Matthew, Min labels 
eleven "strict" and three "normal" in terms of Textqualität, and four “strict,” 
three “normal,” six “free,” and one "very free" in terms of Überlieferungsweise.^ 
In his own shorter assessment of these early witnesses to Matthew and in close 
dialogue with Min's work, Wasserman notes the "spectrum" exhibited in terms 
of freedom or care, although “scribes seldom changed the meaning of the text."5 

So what conclusions can be drawn from my analysis carried out in the 
previous chapters of this work? My study began by focusing on the claim that 
the early centuries (up to ca. 300) of New Testament textual transmission were 
characteristically free and fluid, or, at the very least, more free and fluid than 
in subsequent centuries. In an effort to test this claim, I then proceeded to 
apply a fresh approach to assessing the character of transmission exhibited 
in the second- and third-century manuscripts of the Gospel of John. For the 
fourteen smaller fragments, this included an analysis and characterization 
of each variant and unique reading on the basis of internal evidence and a 
comparison with later majuscules of the number and character of readings 


m 


B. Aland, “Kriterien,” 12-13. 

B. Aland, “Nutzen,” 37. 

Hill and Kruger, “In Search of the Earliest Text,’ 11. 

Min, Die früheste Überlieferung, 272. 

Tommy Wasserman, "The Early Text of Matthew, in Hill and Kruger, The Early Text, 103-104. 
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likely generated with the copying of each witness. Data from P996 and P75 were 
addedto the Diachronic Comparison sections of those manuscripts with which 
these extensive papyri share full overlap. 

We are now able to ask some questions of this body of data, in regard to 
both the transmission reflected at the time in which each witness was copied 
(as with Min's Überlieferungsweise) and the character of transmission that 
likely preceded these early witnesses (as with Min's Textqualität): How does 
each manuscript compare with the later witnesses in its Diachronic Compari- 
son section? Do the early manuscripts with a higher number of singular/sub- 
singular readings show a propensity towards large, conscious, or sense-altering 
readings, i.e., even if *many" are produced, how significant are they? How do 
the early witnesses as a group fare when compared with the later manuscripts 
in the Diachronic Comparisons in Chapters 3 and 4, where P68 and P% are 
included? What is the percentage of improbable variants in each manuscript? 
What types of variants are attested, and to what extent do they demand or sug- 
gest intentionality? 

Here, I list each manuscript with its number of singular/sub-singular read- 
ings followed by the number of those in the majuscules with which it is com- 
pared: 


P52 (1 vs. 4, 2, 1,1, O) 
P9? (3 vs. 7, 3, 2, 2, 2) 
P107 (1? vs. 2, 1, 1, 0, O) 
P108 (o vs. 2, 2, 1, 1, 1,1, O) 
P109 (o vs. 3, 0, 0, 0, O) 
P!21 (1 vs. 1, O, O, O, O) 
P5 (5 vs. 9, 2, 1) 

P22 (o vs. 2, 2, 0, 0) 
P28 (2 vs. 3, 3, 1, 1,0, O) 
P95 (2 vs. 2, 2, 1, 1, O, 0) 
P39 (0 vs. 6, 5, 2, 2, 1,1) 
P106 (4 vs. 6, 5, 2, 0) 
PU? (1 vs. 4, 1, 1, 0) 
0162 (1vs. 8, 8, 2, 1, 0) 


In the portions of John that they preserve, four of these manuscripts have no 


singular/sub-singular readings (P!08, P109, P22, P39) (but see discussion of P199), 
and five of them have only one (P52, P107, p121, P9, 0162). Both P52 and 0162 have 


6 SeeMin, Die früheste Überlieferung, 40. 
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four later manuscripts with either the same amount or more, and both P!07 
and P!? have three later manuscripts with the same amount or more. P? and 
P28 have two singular/sub-singular readings, but this places each of them on a 
par with the later manuscripts. In both cases there are two manuscripts that 
have the same number (as with P95) or more (as with P28). Not one of these 
manuscripts reveals anything other than continuity in transmission between 
the period in which it was copied and that of subsequent centuries. 

The remaining early papyri have three (P909), four (P108), and five (P5) sin- 
gular/sub-singular readings respectively, but it is important to note that these 
papyri are among the larger fragments treated in this study. Moreover, none of 
these papyri has the greatest number of singular/sub-singular readings when 
compared to the later manuscripts, and only P5 stands at a distance from 
the majority of other manuscripts with which it is compared. As noted in 
my Introduction and throughout this study, some of the singular/sub-singular 
readings in the later majuscules may very well have emerged at an earlier time. 
Especially where there is Old Latin or Old Syriac support for readings in D 
or in o1 in John 1-8, there may be good reason to suspect that such readings 
originated earlier. Yet, the removal of some of these readings (even if quite a 
few are taken away from the tally of o1 and D) will not dramatically affect these 
results, namely, that the early witnesses give testimony to roughly the same 
amount of singular/sub-singular readings as the overlapping witnesses from 
the following centuries. Furthermore, if some of these unique readings in the 
majuscules arose earlier, this may also be true for some of the singular/sub- 
singular readings listed for the second- and third-century witnesses. 

Below I list all of the singular/sub-singular readings for each witness along 
with a brief characterization (manuscripts arranged from highest to lowest 
amount of such readings): 


ps 


1:37 om. avtov (omission of inessential / seemingly repetitious pronoun) 

1:38 om. avtw (omission via correction of unnecessary pronoun) 

1:40 om. Hetpov (harmonized omission, to use of name in immediate context) 
20:16 xupte (harmonized substitution, to immediate context) 

16:27 om. eyw (harmonized omission, to immediate context) 


P106 


1:33 eav (substitution involving interchanging particles; affected by general 
usage?) 
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1:40 xoAovdncav (harmonized substitution, to immediate context) 

1:41 om. ovrog (omission of redundant pronoun; influenced by syntax of 
following verse?) 

1:42 om. Tov (omission of unnecessary article) 


p90 


18:37 trans. cv (harmonized transposition, to immediate context) 
19:6 expačav (misspelled harmonized substitution, to parallels) 
19:6 oraupwoov avtov (harmonized substitution, to near context or parallel) 


p?8 


6:17 ov (minor substitution of negation) 
6:19 om. Tov (leap) 


p95 

5:27 some form of unique reading possibly involving a ten-letter addition of 
nearby text 

5:28 axovoavtes (harmonized substitution, to immediate context) 

ps2 

18:37 om. etg tovto (leap or omission of redundant prepositional phrase) 


p107 


173 om. avtov (harmonized omission, to parallel in John) 


pua 


19:18 add. eva? (harmonized addition, to parallel) 


pus 


1:42 o Ingoug eınev exo? (harmonized transposition (or addition?) of 
pronoun, to immediate/near context or general usage) 
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2.15 e&Badeto (harmonized substitution, to parallels) 

P108 (none) 

P109 (none) 

P7? (none) 

P?? (none) 


There are three types of readings represented in the above lists that can plausi- 
bly be regarded as accidental or unconscious: leaps, micro-level assimilation to 
nearby or syntactically and/or contextually parallel text,” and the omission of 
minor and/or superfluous words. If these types of readings are removed, then 
only two out of the twenty-one readings listed above remain: 


p28 
6:17 ov (minor substitution of negation) 
p935 


5:27 some form of unique reading possibly involving a ten-letter addition of 
nearby text 


7 It may be difficult to determine when a harmonized/assimilated reading is conscious or 
unconscious (see brief comments in Holmes, “Codex Bezae as a Recension,” 138; Emanuel Tov, 
“The Nature and Background of Harmonizations in Biblical Manuscripts,” JSOT 31 (1985): 5), 
but a small-scale assimilation to similar, familiar, or nearby text does not seem to demand 
any level of intentionality. 

8 Such as Jongkind’s verba minora (Scribal Habits, 143) and Moisés Silva's “empty words” ("Inter- 
nal Evidence in the Text-Critical Use of the LXX," in La Septuaginta en la investigacion contem- 
poranea: V Congreso de la IOSCS (ed. N.F. Marcos; Textos y Estudios “Cardenal Cisneros” 34; 
Madrid: CSIC Press, 1985), 159). See comment by Elliott, “Thoroughgoing Eclecticism,” 756- 
757: “To shorten a text is frequently accidental and a fault to which a careless or tired scribe 
may be prone?” 
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The reading in P28, aside from being entirely inconsequential, may not have 
existed in the papyrus at all (see discussion in treatment of that manuscript). 
The reading of P?5 is very unclear (see treatment above), and the editor sug- 
gests a mere dittography caused by the repetitious nature of the surrounding 
text.9 All of the readings in P5, P!96, and P90, the three manuscripts with the 
most singular/sub-singular readings, could be characterized either as micro- 
level assimilations through unconscious influence or as one-word omissions of 
superfluous elements easily explained by oversight. 

The latter two chapters of this study offered a unique opportunity to com- 
pare the number and character of singular/sub-singular readings in two or 
three early witnesses with those from the later majuscules. Here I list the 
numerical data gleaned from those studies (which involves some repetition of 
the data presented above): 


P95 and P66 (2, o vs. 2, 2, 1, 1, O, O) 

P3? and P66 (o, ı vs. 6, 5, 2, 2, 1, 1) 

P106, P66, and P75 (4, 0, 1 vs. 6, 5, 2, 0) 
pls, P66, and P75 (1, 1, O vs. 4, 1, 1, 0) 
0162, P6, and P?5 (1, o, 2 vs. 8, 8, 2, 1, 0) 


The impression given from the previous analysis is here only strengthened, 
since the transmission of these various portions of P® and P”® is of a partic- 
ularly high quality. 

When it comes to characterizing the transmission of the period prior to 
our earliest extant witnesses, the papyri studied here, I return to Holmes’ 
suggestion, noted in my Introduction, that we “take what we know about 
trends, patterns and tendencies from a later period for which we have evidence, 
project them back into the earlier period for which we lack evidence, and see 
what they might suggest.”!® Here I list each manuscript with its percentage of 
improbable variants. There are three manuscripts for which only one or two 
variation-units are represented, which I have listed separately. 


At least three variation-units represented: 
p107 (4/6 67 %) 


P99 (5/12 42%) 


9 Lenaerts, “Un papyrus,” 120. 
10 Holmes, “Text and Transmission,” 61. 
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P!9? (4/11 36%) 
P108 (1/3 33%) 
P28 (3/9 33%) 
0162 (3/1 27%) 
P5 (9/34 2696) 
P109 (1/4 25%) 
P106 (5/12 25%) 
P2 (1/9 96) 
P3? (0/5 0%) 


Only one or two variation-units represented: 


P95 (2/2100%) 
P52 (0/1 0%) 
P” (6/1 0%) 


It is noteworthy that only two of these fourteen fragments attest a higher pro- 
portion of improbable than probable variants (P95, P107). Aside from P?9, with 
a little under half of its variants being improbable, most of the manuscripts 
appear to be around 1/3 or 1/4. Two papyri have a particularly low proportion 
of improbable variants (P??, P39), and two attest a probable variant in the one 
variation-unit represented (P52, P121). Thus, only in P95 or P!?? do we find any- 
thing that might approximate to aless stable transmission character, at least as 
far as quantity is concerned. In order to make a judgment about the character 
and significance of the improbable variants of each witness, I list them here: 


p95 


5:36 om. avta (leap) 
5:37 exeıvog (harmonized substitution, to immediate context) 


p107 


17:1 add. xot (harmonized addition, to immediate /near context or general 
usage) 

17:2 dw¢ autw (harmonized substitution, to immediately preceding context) 

17:2 add. xot (harmonized addition, to immediate /near context) 

17:11 add. ouxett Ell ev Tw KOCH xat EV Tw xoopw equ (two-clause repetitive 
and/or clarifying interpolation) 
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18:38 trans. attiav (transposition resulting from corrected leap) 

18:39 add. wa (harmonized addition, to immediately preceding context) 

193 AaBwv o IHiXotxoc tov Incovv (substitution of syntax, from parataxis to 
hypotaxis) 

19:4 om. e&w (omission of redundant adverb) 

19:7 om. aurw (harmonized omission, to immediate/surrounding context) 


pus 


1:25 OM. xat eınav auto (harmonized omission, to immediately preceding 
context) 

1:26 add. pev (harmonized addition, to Synoptic parallels) 

1:26 add. vpaç (harmonized addition, to Synoptic parallels) 

1:26 add. de (harmonized addition, to Synoptic parallels) 


pios 


18:4 de (harmonized substitution, to Synoptic parallels) 
p28 


6:10 woet (harmonized substitution, to Synoptic parallels) 
6:11 edwxev (harmonized substitution, to Synoptic parallels) 
6:22 eıdev (harmonized substitution, to immediate context) 


0162 


232 tavta (harmonized substitution, to general usage (and/or contextually 
influenced)) 

2:12 om. avtov (omission of superfluous and repetitious pronoun) 

2:15 Ta xepuata (substitution towards Attic) 


ps 


1:25 OM. xat eınav autw (harmonized omission, to the immediately preceding 
context) 

1:27 om. eyw (harmonized omission, to Synoptic parallels) 

1:35 om. mov (harmonized omission, to surrounding context; or leap) 
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20:24 trans./add. ovv (harmonized to general usage) 

20:25 om. «Mo! (leap) 

20:25 om. avtov (harmonized omission, to immediately preceding context) 

16:22 aget (harmonized substitution, to immediate context) 

16:23 trans. $woeı vuy (no clear explanation but see commentary for possibil- 
ity of influence from usage elsewhere in John) 

16:26 om. ret vuwv (harmonized omission, to parallel in John) 


p109 


21:18 oot + plural verbs (“correction” to an easier/more intuitive text) 


P106 


1:31 trans. eyw (harmonized transposition, to immediately preceding context) 

1:32 om. Aeywv (omission of superfluous word or harmonization to immedi- 
ate/near context) 

1:33 add. tw (harmonized addition, to remote usage in 1John) 


p22 
16:23 o tt eav (harmonized substitution, to general/parallel usage in John) 
P39 (none) 
P52 (none) 
P”! (none) 


If we remove leaps (and transpositions that probably resulted from the correc- 
tion of them), micro-level assimilations, and the omission of minor, superflu- 
ous words, then we are left with only four variants that may be regarded as sig- 
nificant due to dimension, effect, and/or intentionality. These involve one Atti- 
cism, one two-clause interpolation, one change from parataxis to hypotaxis, 
and one potential “correction” to an easier text. This small group of variants 
certainly does not give the impression of freedom or fluidity. 


2:15 Ta xepparta (Atticism) in 0162 


17:11 OUXETI EIL EV TW KOTUW XAL EV TW KOTLW ein (two-clause interpolation) in 
p107 
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19:1 AaBwv o IlıAarog tov Incovv (hypotaxis for parataxis) in P99 
2118 aot + plural verbs (easier/"corrected" text) in P109 


It must be reemphasized that this study is concerned with data from only 
one New Testament book, the Gospel of John, although, as explained in my 
Introduction, the evidence representing this book is particularly relevant and 
helpful for comingatthe larger question addressed. This study has attempted to 
test the validity of the general claim that New Testament textual transmission 
of the second and third centuries was marked by freedom and fluidity and was 
fundamentally freer and more fluid than that of subsequent centuries. The 
evidence gleaned from this fresh and full analysis of the readings attested in 
each of the smaller fragmentary witnesses, in conjunction with overlapping 
data from two extensive papyri, of the best-attested New Testament book from 
this early period does not support this claim. Instead, the data assessed in this 
study point to stability and to continuity with the later period. 
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